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TH
 present volulne concludes the series ,vhich I 
have called' Short Stuùies on Great Subjects.' The 
topics discussed are not, indeed, all great, and SOllie 
are insignificant; but I selected the title on account 
of the unity of purpose which is present through- 
out. The Essays have been written at intervals, as 
occasion or Iny own general ,york suggested, during 
the last thirty yejlrs, and they contain Iny thoughts, 
cast in various fonns, on the problems 1vith which 
the present generation has been perplexed. 'Ve 
have lived through a period of change - change 
spiritual, change moral, social, and political. The 
foulidations of our most serious convictions have 
been broken up; aud the disintegration of opinion 
IS so rapid that wise men and foolish are equally 
ignorant where the close of this .wa.ning century wiU 
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T HE mind, or spiritual part of nlan, ought to 
direct his body. Nothing is Inore natural, 
therefore, than the parallel assun1ption that the 
Church, or the spiritual part of society, ought to 
direct the State. A theory so simple, so complete, 
has in all ages recomrnended itself to theologians. 
It ,vould be accepted universally but for one diffi- 
culty-that while society can be divided into separate 
orders, wisdom and virtue cannot be divided, and 
priests are sOlnetimes ,yorldly and wicked, and 
laYlnen sometin1es also are brave and wise and good. 
Priesthoods, therefore, to make out their case 
have been driven to assume that they possess 


1 ltfaterials for the Historyof Canterpury. Published unùer 
Thoma.'1 Becket, ArchbisllOp of the direction of the 1vlaster or 
Canterbm'y. Edited by James the RoBs. 1876. 
Craigie Robertson, Canon of I 
VOl.. IV. 1 
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peculiar privileges; that they have special means 
of con1lnunicating with God al1l1 of knowing lâs 
will; that they can work lniracles, visiLle or invisible; 
that tlley, in fact, are God's representatives directly 
appointed by hinlself. The t,yO swords of St. I)eter 
are the two authorities, secular and spiritual; but 
to Peter t.hey were both COllllHitted, anf} the civil 
po,ver in Christian countries exists only as the 
delegate of l)eter's successors. 
If it be true that the clergy are possesseå of sl1per- 
natural powers; if (the keys,' as they are called, 
l.ave in any such sense been cOlllluitted to then}; 
if through theIn, 'lctually and palpably, the will 
of God is Inatle known to nlen, and in no other way, 
the asslunption, bold though it be, is fairly justific(l, 

nlll kings an<l cabinets ought to be supcrseded by 
comnlÎssÌol1S of bishops. If, on the other hand, the 
clergy are but like other orders of priesthoods in 
other ages and countries-nlere IHl1nan beings set 
apart for. peculiar f
lnt;tions, and tempted by the 
nature of those functions into fautastic notions of 
their oW'n cOnSe(plCnCc - the rccurring conflicts 
between Church and State resolve thelnselves into 
phcnolnella of social evolution, the COUlmon sense 
of InankinJ exerting itself to control a groundless 
asslunption. To the student of Inunan nature the 
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story of such conflicts is always interest.ing-comedy 
and tragedy winding one int.o the other. They have 
furnished occasion for remarkable exhibitions of 
hun1an character; and I take advantage of tho 
publication of ne'v materials and the republication 
of old materials in an accessible form to dnnv a 
sketch of the once famous St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who, after three centuries of neglect, is again being 
lifted up as an ohject of admiration, and in ,vhose 
actions and whose fate an incredulous ,vodd, though 
unconvinced that he was a saint, may still find 
instruction. I must commence .with an attCJnpt to 
reproduce the mental condition of the tin1eR in ,vhich 
St. Thomas lived. Human nature is said to be 
always the saIne. It is no less true that human 
nature is continuously changing. 
Iotives ,vhich in 
one age are languirl and even unintelligible have 
been in another alive and all-po,verful. To com- 
prehend these differences, to take them up into his 
imagination, to keep them present before him a.s 
the key to what he reads, is the chief difficulty and 
the chief duty of the student of history. 
Characteristic incidents, particular things which 
men representative of their age indisputably did, 
convey a clearer idea than any general description. 
Let the reader attend to a fe,v transactions which 
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occurred either in Becket's lifetilne or illlinediately 
subsequent to it, in which the principal actors were 
persons known to himself. 
'Ve select as the first a scene at Martel in the 
year 1183. Henry Plantagenet, eldest son of Henry 
II., called C the young king,' for he was crowned in 
his father's lifetilne, at that spot and in that year 
brought his disordered existence to an end. I-lis 
ca.reer had been ,vild and criminal. He had rebelled 


against his father again and again; again and again 
he had been forgiven. In a fit of relnorse he had 
taken the cross, and intended to go to J erusaleln. 
lIe forgot J erusalcn1 in the l1ext telnptation. He 
joined hill1self to Lewis of France, broke once n10re 
into his last and worst revolt, and carrierl fire and 
sword into N ornlaudy. fIe had hoped to bring the 
nobles to his side; he succeeded only in burning 
towns and churches, stripping shrines, and bringing 
general hatred on hiIllself. Finding, we are told, 
that he coulcJ not injure his father as much as he had 
hoped to do, he chafc(l hÏInself into a fever, and the 
fever killed hilll. Feeling death to be near, he sent 
a message to his father bt.ggillg to see hiln. The old 
Henry, after past experience, dared not venture. 
The prince (I translate literally fruln a contemporary 
chronicler )- 
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then called his bishops and religious men to his side. He 
confessed his sins first in private, then openly to aU who were 
present. I-Ie was absolved. He gave his cross to a friend to 
carry to the Holy Sepulchre. Then, throwing off his soft 
clothing, he put on a shirt of hair, tied a rope about his neck, 
and said to the bishops- 
( By this rope I deliver over myself, a guilty and unworthy 
sinner, to you the ministers of God. Through your inter- 
cession and of his own ineffable mercy, I beseech our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who forgave the thief upon the ('ross, to have 
pity on my unhappy soul.' 
A bed of ashes had been prepared on the floor. 
( Drag 1ne,' he went on, ( by this rope out of this bed, and 
lay me on the ashes.' 
rrþe bishops did so. They placed at llis head and at hi9 
feet two large square stones, and so he died. 
There is one aspect of the twelfth century-the 
darkest crimes and the most real superstition side 
by side co-existing in the same character. 
To the bishops of Normandy Henry Plantagenet 
handed the rope to drag him to his death-bed of 
ashes. The privilege and authority of bishops and 
clergy was Becket's plea for convulsing Europe. 
\Vhat 'were the bishops and clergy like then1selves ? 
\\r e will look at the bishops assembled at the Oouncil 
of 'VestIninster in the year I 176. Oardinal Hugezun 
had come as Ie crate from Rome. The council was 
o 
attended by the two archbishops, each accompanied 
by his suffragans, the abbots, priors, and clergy of 
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his province. Before business began, there arose 
di
'a lis et contcntio, a dreaJful strife and contention 
between these high personages as to which arch- 
bishop should sit on the cardinal's right hand. 
Richard of Canterbury said the right was with hÜn. 
Roger of York said the right was with hiln. vV ords 
turned to blows. The monks of Canterbury, zealous 
for their lllaster, rushed upon the Arch bishop of 
York, flung hill1 down, kicked hiln, and danced' upon 
hiln till he was ahnost llead. The cardinal wrung 
his hands, and charged the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with having ::;et thelu on. The Archbishop of York 
maJe hi::; way, bruised and bleeding, to the kiug. 
Both parties in the first heat appealed to the pope. 
Canterbury on secuud thoughts repented, ,vent 
privately to the cardinal, allJ bribed hirIl into silence. 
'fhe appeal was withdrawn, the affair dropped, and 
the council went on with its work. 
So luuch for the bi::;hops. 'Ve Inay alld that 
Becket's friend, John of Salisbury, accuses the Arch- 
bishop of York, on COnl1110n notoriety, of having COln- 
mitted the most infalllOUS of crilnes, and of having 
nlunlercd the partners of his guilt to conceal it. l 
l\..S to the inferior clergy, it 111ight be ellOugh to 


1 John of Salishury to the Archbishop of ReDs, 1171. The 
Archbi
hop of York is S})okt'll fir \1lltl('r the nallle of Caial'has. 
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quote the language used about them at the confer- 
ence at Montmirail in 1169, where their general 
character "'"as said to be atrocious, a great nun1ber of 
them being church-robbers, adulterers, high,vaymen: 
thieves, ravishers of virgins, incendiaries, and mur- 
dcrers. I For spccial illustration we take a visitation 
of St. Augustine's Abbey at Canterbury in the year 
1173, undertaken by the pope's order. The visitors 
reported not only that the abbot was corrupt, extra- 
vagant, and tyrannical, but that he had more 
children than the patriarchs, in one village as many 
as ten or twelve bastards. C Vel-ltt cq
tuS hinnit in 
fæminas.' they said, 'aùeo ÎInpudens ut libidinem 
nisi quarn publicaverit voluptuosaln esse non reputet. 

ratres et earundelll fllias incestat pariter. Fornica- 
tionis abUSU111 comparat necessitati.' This precious 
abbot ,vas the host and cntertainer of tlle four 
knights "rhen they came to Canterbury. Abbot 
Clarenlbald ,vas probably an exceptionally bad speci- 
111en; but, unless Giraldns does thenl injustice, there 
were lllany others who fell but a little short of hinl, 


1 , Quum tamcn clcrici immun- bury to the Bishop of Exeter. 
dissimi P.t atrocissimi sunt, utpote Letters, 1169. 'l'his un favourable 
(lui ex mngnâ IJarte sacJ'ilegi, dcscription is not given by J01m 
adultcri, præùoncs, fures, rap- of Salisbury as his own, but as 
tores virgiJlum, illccndiarii et allegcù by thc king during the 
homicidæ sHnt.'-Johu of Sa1is- Decket controvcrsy. 
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and there were no lneans of effectually punishillg 
such lnen. Becket struggled hard to obtain powers 
froln R0I11e to deal ,vith Clarelnbald, but always 
without effect. 
From separate pictures we }>H,SS to a sketch of the 
condition of the Church of :England written by a 
Inonk of Christ Church, Canterbury, a contelnporary 
of Becket, when the impression of the martyrdom 
was fresh, and n1Íracles were workeù by his relics 
every day under the writer's eyes. The lllonk's 
name was Nigellus. He was precentor of the 
cathedral. Iris opinion of the wonùers of ,vhich he 
was the witness lnay be inferred frOln the shrug of 
the shoulders with which, after describing the dis- 
orders of the tilnes, he says that they ,vere but 
natural, for the age of Inirac1es was past. In reading 
him we feel that we are luoking on the old England 
through an extrelnely keen pair of eyes. We discern 
too, perhaps, that he was a clever fellow, con
ti- 
tutionally a satirist, and disappointed of promotion, 
and ,ve lnakc the necessary allowances. Two of his 
works survive, one in verse, the other in serious prose. 
The poeln, which is called' Specululn Stultoruln' 
(' The Looking-Glass of Fools '), contains the adven- 
tures of a lllonk who leaves his cloister to better his 
fortunes. The luonk is introduced under the SYlll- 
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oolic disguise of an ass. His ambition is to grow 
a longer tail, and he .wanders unsuccessfully over 
Europe, meeting as rnany misfortul!es as Don 
Quixote, ill pursuit of his object. Finally he arrives 
a.t Paris, where he resolves to relnain anù study, that 
at all events he Inay write after his name rnagister 
artium. The seven years' course being finished, he 
speculates on his future career. He decides on the 
whole that he ,vill be a bishop, and pictures to him- 
self the delight of his mother ,vhen she sees him in 
his pontificals. Sadly, ho,vever, he soon remembers 
that bishops ,vere not lnade of such stuff as learned 
members of the universities. Bishops were born in 
barons' castles, and ,vere named as children to the 
sees which they \vere to occupy. 'Little Bobby' anli 
'little Willy' \vere carried to Rome in their nurses' 
arms before they could speak or walk, to have the 
keys of heaven committed to them. So young were 
they sometimes that a wit said once that it could not 
be tuld whether the bishop_ elect was a boy or a gir11 


1 'Ante puer patrem primum matremque voeare 
Quam seiat, aut possit stare vel ire pedes, 
Suseipit eec1esiæ c1aves 311imasque regendas. 
In eunis positus dummodo vagit ad hue. 
Cum nutriee suâ, Romarn Robckillus adibit, 
Quem nova sive vetus sportula. tccta feret ; 
Missus et in pel'am velliet Wilekinus in urbclll, 
Curia Rom
Jla tuta viùebit rum. 
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.A 11 ...\bLey rnight suit better, he thought, and he raIl 
over the various attractions of the different. or<lers. 
All of theln \vere more or less loose rogues, some 
worse, SOlne better. l Ort the whole the monk-ass 
concluùeù that he ,vould found a new orJer, the rules 
of which should be c01npounded of the indulgences 
allowed to each of the rest. The pope would consent 
if approached with the proper te111ptations; and he 
was picturing to hiInself the delightful life which he 
was thenceforth to leall, when his Blaster found hiln, 
and cudgelled Lilli back to the stable. 

Iore instructive, if less 
llnusing, IS the prose 
treatise ' Contra Curiales et 0 ilicialcs cIericos' 
(' Against Clericnl Courtiers and Officials '), dedicated 
to De Longchalnp, Bishop of Ely, Cæur de Lion's 
chancellor, who was left in charge of the rcahn when 
Iti('han1 weut to Palestine. De LongehanlP's rule 
wa
 Lrief anù stonny. Ii lasted Jong enough, how. 


Impubcrcs plwros pastores ecclm;lanUll 
Vidimus efl'cctos pontificestplC sacros. 

ic db..it quidam de qUOd:\111 pOlltificalldo, 
Cu 111 princeps rcgni solicitarct cum: 
II Est pncr, et nOllllulll ùisccrllcrc possumus utrum 
li'æmiua vel mas est, ct modo præsul crit." · 
SaÛrical PUC'11ts of the Twelfth Cc1ttm'y, vol. i. p. lu6 


1 c Omncs sunt fnrcs, quocunq ue characterc 
:lrro 
Sigllati v('niaut m.tgllifi(>en!rI1w Dc'lIm.' 
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ever, to inùuce Nigellus to appeal to hinl for a 
reform of the Church, and to dra,v a picture of it 
which adn1Ïrers of the ages of faith lI1ay profitably 
study. 
At ,vhatever period we get a clear Vle\V of the 
Church of England, it was always in ten'ible need of 
refonn. In the twelfth century it has been held to 
have been at its best. Let us look then at the actual 
condition of it. 


Infants in cradles (says NigeUus) are made archdeacons, 
that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings praise may be 
perfected. The child is still at the breast and he is a priest 
of th'3 Church. He can bind and loose before he can speak, 
anù has the keys of hcaven before he has the use of bis 
understanding. At an age when an apple is more to l1Ïm 
than tln.ee or four churches, he is set to dispense the sacra- 
lllcnts, and the only anxiety about him is a fcar that he may 
dic. lIe is sent to no school. lIe is idle and is never 
whipped. lIe goes to Paris t.o be polished, where he learns 
'the essentials of a gentleman's education; dice anù dominoes 
et cætera qllæ sequuutur. lIe returns to England to hawk and 
hunt, and would that this wcre the worst! but l1C has the 
forehead of a harlot, and knows not to Le ashamed. To such 
persons as these a bishop without scruple commits the charg
 
of souls-to mP,1l who are given over to the flesh, who rise in 
the morning to eat, and sit down at evening to drink, who 
spend on loose women the offerings of the faithful, who do 
things which make their people blush to speak of them, while 
they themselves look for the Jordan to flow into their mouths, 
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and expect each day to hear a voiee say to them, ':Prienù, go 
up higher.' 1 


Those who hall no InOllCY to buy their way with, 
anù 110 friends to help the!)), were obliged to study 
sonlething. Having ùone with Paris they would go 
011 to Bologna, and come back knowing medicine and 
law and speaking pure French and Italian. Clever 
fellows, so furnished, contrived to rise by pushing 
themselves into the service of bishop or baron, to 
whom (they were as eyes to the blind and as feet to 
the lalne.' They n1anaged the great man's business; 
they took care of his health. They went to Ronle 
with his appeals, undertook negotiations for hin1 in 
foreign courts, and were repaid in tÏIlle by prebends 
and rectorieR. Some, in spite of la ws of celibacy, 
lrlarried their patrons' daughters, and got benefices 


1 Satirical Poems of ate 
Twe{fth Cent
try, vol. i. p. 160, 
&.c., abridged. The Archùea- 
conry oj Bangor was hereditary. 
Pope Alexander, writing to the 
Bangor clergy in 1166, says: 
(rræterea, quoniam ill archidia- 
conatu memoratæ eC'clesiæ vestræ 
filium patd quasi hereùitario jure 
successisse audivimus, nos quod 
taliter exinde factum cst irritum 
esse deccrllimus. '-J[alerials for 
tlw History vf 'i'/wmas BccZ:ct, 
vol. v. p. 226 


The Bishops orùained men in- 
ùiscriminately without titles, fill 
ing the C0ll1lrry with men calling 
thcm
elves clergy and claiming 
privilege while mere vagabOJHls : 
'Episcopi clericos inùiscrete or- 
dinant, qui null is ecclesiis titu. 
Jantur, ex quo fit ut ordinatorum 
multitudo paupertate ct otio ad 
turpia. facta prolabatur: -Þ{icolas 
de J.Jontc Rotlwrnayen..
i ad 
1'horn. Cant. A rcldcpiscopum,. 
},[aterials, yol. v. p. 145. 
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along with thenl. It was illegal, but the bishops 
winked at it. Others made interpst at Rome ,vith 
the cardinals, anfl by then1 were recolnmended home. 
Others contrived to be of use to the king. Once on 
the road to prefern1ent the ascent was easy. The 
lucky ones, not content with a church or two, would 
have a benefice in every diocese in England, and 
,vould lie, cheat, 'forget God, and not remember 
Inan.' Their first gains ,vere spent in bribes to pur- 
chase more, and nothing could satisfy t.heln. Fifteen 
or twenty rectories were not enough without a stall 
in each cathedral. Next n1ust corne a deanery, and 
then an archdeaconry, and then' peradventure God 
will yet add unto me sOll1ething ll1ore.' 
The 'something more' ,vas of course a bishopric, 
and Nigellus proceeds to describe the methods by 
which such of these high offices ,vere reached as had 
not been alreadyassigneJ to favourites. The prelates 
expectant hung about the court, making presents, 
giving dinners, or offering their services for (lifficult 
foreign embassies. Their friends meanwhile were on 
the ,vatch for sees likely to be "lacant, and inquiring 
into their values. The age and health of the present 
occupants were diligently,vatched; thë state of their 
teeth, their eyes, their stomachs, and reported dis- 
orders. If the account.R ,vere conflicting, th
 aspir
l.tlt 
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would go llill1self to the spot untler pretence of a 
pilgrinlage. If the wretched bishop was foul1d incon- 
veniently VigOlOUS, flllnours were spread that he "as 
sluuuming youth, that he was as old as Nestor, anù 
was in hi8 dotage; if he was infinn, it was said that 
n1en ought not to renutin in positions of which they 
could not discharge the dn ties; they should go into a 
cloister. The king and the prin1ate should see to it. 
If intrigue failed another road was tried. The 
1ìlan of the world becmne a saint. He retired to ono 
or other of his churches. He was weary of the earth 
and its vanities, and desired to spend his ren1aining 
(lays in n1ellitating upon heaven. The court dress 
was laid aside. The wolf clothed himself in a sheep- 
skin, antI the talk was only of pra) ers and charities. 
Beggars \vere fe(l in the streets, the nakerl \vere 
co\'ereå, the sick" ere visited, the dead were buried. 
The rusy face grew pale, the phl1nl' cheeks becallle 
thill, and the adn1Íring public exdailned, t'Vho was 
like unto this man to keep the la\v of the Alost 
High?' Finally some religious order was entéled, 
and entered with ostentation. The aspirant would 
take vows upon him of special austerities; he would 
bewail the desolations of the Church, speak in a low 
sa(1 voice, sigh, "alk 
lowly, and droop 1IÏs eyelids; 
kings were clwrged with tyranny, and priests with 
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incontinency, and all this that it Inight be spoken of 
in high })laces, that, when a sce was vacant at last, it 
might be said to hiln, t Friend, go up higher; "he 
that hunl bleth hilnself shall be exalted." , 
C Such,' saiù Nigellns, t are the steps in our days 
by which Inen go 1.11) into the house of the Lonl.' By 
one or other of these courses success would be at last 
attai.ned; the recommendation of the CrowD would 
be secured, and the nOlllination sent to the chapter. 
But the con!Jé d' élÍ're was not yet perclnptory. The 
forms of liberty still retained some shadow of life 
in them, and fresh efforts were required to obtain the 
consent of the electors. The religious orders were 
the persons used on these occasions to produce the 
required effect; and flights of Templars, Cistercians, 
Carthusians, hurried to the cathedral city to persuade 
the canons that the pastor whom they hacl never 
seen or never heard of, except by rlunour, had more 
virtues than existed together in any other hun1an 
being. Nigellus humorously describes the language 
in which these spiritual jackals portrayed their 
patron's merits. 
He is a John the Baptist for sanctity, a Cato for wisdom, 
a Tully for eloquence, a l\Ioses for meekness, a Phinces for 
zeal, an Abraham for faith. Elect him only, and he is all 
that you can desire. You ask wkLt he has done to recom- 
mend him. Granted that he has done nothing, God can 
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raise sons to Abraham out of the stones. He is a boy, you 
say, and too young for such an office-Daniel was a boy when 
he saved Susannah from the elùers. I-Ie is of low birth-you 
are choosing a successor to a fisherman, not an hcir to Cæsar. 
He is a dwarf-Jcrcmiah was not large. lIe is illiterate- 
Peter aud Andrew were not philosophers when they were 
called to be apostles. lIe can speak no El1g1ish-Augustine 
could speak no English, yet Augustine converted Britain. 
He is married and has a wife-the apostles ordered such to 
he promoted. He has divorccd his wife-Christ separated 
81. John from his briùe. He is immoral-so was 81. Boni- 
face. He is a fool-God has chosen the foolish things of 
this world to confouJlù the wise. He is a coward--8t. 
Joseph was a coward. lIe is a glutton anù a wine-bibber- 
so Christ was said to be. He is a sluggard-St. Peter could 
not remain for one hour awake. He is a striker-Peter 
struck 
Ialchus. He is quarrelsome-Paul quarrelled with 
Bai"uabas. He is disobedient to his superiors-l>aul with- 
stood Peter. He is a man of blood-ßioses killed the 
Egypt.ian. He is blind-so was Paul before he was con- 
verted. He is dumb-Zacharias was dumb. He is all faults, 
and possesses not a single virtue-God will make his graee 
so much more to abound in him. l 


Such eloquence anù such allvocates 'were gener- 
ally irresistible. If, as son1etimes happened, the 
Crown had nalneù a person exceptionall J infarl1ous, 
or if the chapter was exceptionally obdurate, other 
measures Jay bchin(l. GovenllIlent officers would 


I SnH rical roents oj tlw Twelfth Centm'y, vol. i.!,. 191, &c., 
:lbridgeù. 
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COlne do,vn and talk of enemies to the common- 
wealth. A bishop ùf an adjoining see ,vould hint at 
excommunication. The canons ,vere worked on 
separately, bribed, coaxed, or threatened. The 
younger of them were promised the places of the 
senIors. The seniors were promised fresh offices for 
thenlselves, and promotion for their relations. If 
there were two candidates and two parties, both 
sides bribed, and the longest purse gained, the day. 

'illally the field ,vas won. Decent menlbers of the 
cha.pter sighed over the disgrace, but reflected that 
mirac1es could not be looked for.! The see could not 
remain vacant till a saint could be found to fill it. 
They gave their voices as desired. The choice ,vas 
declared, the bells rang, the organ pealed, and the 
choir chanted' Te Deum.' 
The one touch necessary to ccnlplete the farce 
was then added :- 
The bishop elect, all in tears for joy, exclaims, , Depart 
from me, for I am a. sinful mall. Depart from me, for I am 
unwortllY. I call1n)(; bear tlle burden which you lay upon 
me. Alas for my calamity! Let me alone, my beJovetl 
brethren-let me alone in my humble state. You know Hot 
what ).ou ùo.' . . . He falls back and affects to swoon. lIe 
is borne to the archbishop to be consecrated. Other bisllOps 
are sUIDlnoned to assist, and all is finislled. 2 


1 'NOll sunt hæc miraculm:nm I 2 Now and then it happene'! 
tempora.' tltat bishops refused to a.tVmd on 

!.. TV. 2 
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The scene is now changed. The object is gaIned, 
tbe lnask is droI)pcd, anå tllc bit\hop, having reache(l 
the goal of his alllbition, can afford to show hin1self 
in hiB true colours. 


] Ie has bound hilllsr1f (goes on Nigrllus) to be a teac1lCr 
of ])is flock. IIow ran he teach those whom he sees but once 
a year, and not a lmnùrrdtll part of whom he eyen sees at 
all? If anyone in the diocese wants the bishop, he is told 
the bishop is at court on affairs of state. lIe hears a hasty 
mass once a day, non siue lædio (not without being bored). 
rfhe rest of his time he gives to business or pleasure, and is 
not ùored. 'The rich gct justice from him; the poor get no 
justice. If his metropolitan interferes with him, he appeals 
to Rome, and Rome protects him if he is willing to pay for 
it. At Rome the abbot buys his freedom from the control of 
the bishop; the bishop lmys his freedom from the control of 
th
 archbishop. The bishop dresses as the knights ùress. 
\Vhen his cap is on you cannot distinguish him at council 
from a peer. The layman swears, the bishop swears, and the 
hishop swears the hardest. rIhe layman hunts, the bishop 
hunts. 1'hc layman hawks, the bishop hawks. Bishop and 
layman sit side by siùe at council and Treasury boards. 
l
ishop and layman I"ide siùe by siùe into battle. l "\Vhat will 


these occasions, when the person 
to be consecrated was notoriously 
infamous. Nigcllus says that one 
bishop at least declincd to assist 
at the consecration of l
ogcr, 
Archbishop of York. 
. 1 Even in the discharge of their 
special functions the spiritual 
character was sca.rcely lnore ap- 


parent. 'Yhen they wcnt on 
visitation, and children were 
brouglLt to them to be confirmell, 
they gave a gcneml blessing awl 
did not 80 much a
 alight from 
their horses. Becket was the 
only I)relate who obscrveù com- 
mOll decency on these occasions. 
, Non eui 11l era t ei u t pleriscl ue, 
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not bishops do ? 'Vas en:r crime 1l10re atrocious than that 
which was lately committed in the church at Corentry? 1 
\Yhen did pagan ever deal with Christian as the bisllOp did 
with the lllOUks ? I, Nigellus, saw with my own eyes, after 
the monks \\ ere ejected, harlots openly illtrocluoed into the 
cloister and chapter-house to lie all night there, as in a 
brothel, with their paramours. 2 Such are the works of 
bishops in these days of ours. This is wlmt they do, or per- 
mit to be done; and so cheap has grown the dignity of the 
ecclesiastical order that you will easier find a cowherd wen 
educated than a presbyter, and au industrious (luck than a 
literate parson. 3 
So far Nigellus. \Ve are not to suppose that the 
state of the Church had changed unfavourably in the 
tW'enty years ,vhich follo,ved Becket's nlartyrdom, or 
we should have to conclude that the spiritual en- 
thusiasm which the martyrdolll undoubtedly excited 
had injured, and not improved, public morality. 
The prelates and clergy ,vith 'whom Henry the 


immo ut fere omnibus episcopis 
mods est, ministerillm cOllfirma- 
tionis equo insidendo l)eragere,secl 
ob s1.cramenti venerationem equo 
desilire et stando Imeris manum 
imponere. '-J[aterials for the 
IIistory of Tlwm,af] Beckel, vol. 
ii p. 164. 
1 In the year 1191, Hugh, 
Bi::;hop of Coventry, violently 
eXlJelled the monks from the 
cathedral tllcre, and instituted 
canons in t11eir places. 


2 'Testis mihi Deus est quod 
dolcns et tristis admodum refero 
quod in ecclesiâ Coventrensi 
oculis propriis aspcxi. In claustro 
et capitulo vidi ego et alii nOll- 
nulli ejcctis monachis meretrices 
publicc introductas et totâ nocte 
cum lcnonibus decubare sicut in 
lupanari. ' 
3 Abridged from many pages 
of N igellus. Sat. Poems, vol. i. 
:p. 203, &c. 
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Second contended, if different at all froln those of the 
next generatiun, nlust haye been rather ,vorse than 
better, ant} we cease to be surprised at the language 
in ,vhich the king spoke of thenl at 
IontInirail. 
Speaking generally, at the time when Becket 
declared war against the State, the Church, from the 
Vatican to the sn1allest archdeaconry, was saturated 
with venality. The bishops ,vere mere men of the 
world. The Church benefices were publicly bought 
and sold, given a,vayas a provision to children. or 
held in indefinite nunlbers by a
bitious n1en who 
cared only for w
alth and power. Very Inany of the 
comn10n clergy were ignorant, dissolute, and la,vless, 
unable to be legally married, and living with concu- 
bines in contempt or evasion of their own rules. In 
character and conduct the laity ,vere superior to the 
clergy. They had wives, and were therefore le5", 
profligate. They made no pretensions to mysterioú': 
power and responsibilities, and therefore they ,vere 
not hypocrites. They were violent, they ,vere vicious, 
yet they had the kind of belief in the truth of 
religion which bound the rope about young Henry's 
neck and dragged hilll fro111 his bed to die upon the 
ashes, which sent thenl in tens of thousands to perish 
on the Syrian sands to recover the sepulchre ot 
Christ from the infidel. The life beyond the grave 
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was as assured to them as the life upon earth. In 
the sacraments and in the priest's abRolution lay the 
one hope of escaping eternal destruction; and ,vhile 
they could feel no respect for the clergy as Inen, they 
feared their powers and reverenced their office. Both 
of laity and clergy the religion was a superstition, 
but in the laity the superstition was combined with 
reverence, and implied a real beli
f in the divine 
authority which it symbolised. The clergy, the 
supposed depositaries of the supernatural qualitip,s 
assigned to them, found it probably more diffic:ult to 
believe in themselves, and the unreality revenged 
itself upon their natures. 
Bearing in mind these qualities in the t\vo orders, 
we proceed to the history of Becket. 


II. 


TnO
IAS BECKET was born In London in the year 
I I 18.1 His father, Gilbert Becket, was a citizen in 
rnoderate circumstances, 2 not engaged in trade but 
living on property of his own. 3 Of his Hlother little 


1 Or I I 19. The exact <late is I Becket's words as to th
 mIlk r:øl 
uncertain. his parents. 

 . X ec omnino infimi' are S Until rf'crlltly the 
elle:
.rJ 
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authentic is known, c\:cept that bhe was a religion!=: 
\Yolnan who Lrougllt up her chilùren in the fear of 
God. She lived till her son was twenty-one. TIle 
father hael been iJl1poverishcù by fires in the city, 
and was unable tu give the child as expensive an 
education as he had desired.! N or was he perhaps 
wise in hiR own Inanagelnent, if an anecdote tolel by 
Fitzstephcn, the nlost sober of the archbishop's bio- 
graphers, is really true. Hl
 had sent the young 
Thou13,S to schoul at 
Icrtou Abbey. 110 went Qllce 
to see hin1 ther
, ane} when the boy was brought in, 
he fell on his knees before hin1 and adore<.1 hinl. 
e \'That <.10 you, foolish old lHall 1 ' the prior, who was 
present, saiù. e Fall at your son's feet! He should 
rather fall at yours.' e Sir,' said Gilbert Becket 


opinion had been that the ßeckcts 
were of Saxon extraction. An 
anonymous biogra.pher, however, 
asserts that Gilbert ßeeket came 
from nouen and bis wife from 
Caen, and there is now a disposi- 
tion to accept this positive sta.te- 
men t as concl usi \'e. I t docs not 
apl-'tar, however, who this anony- 
mons writer wa.s, ami his author- 
ity is weakened by tho llalllC 
which he gives to Bocket's 
mother. A II the other tJio- 
g-ral'ltors who wrre rersonally 
intimate \\ ith t]}(
 archhishop 


call her 
Iatilda. The anonym- 
ous writer calls her Rose. Vel')" 
little is proba.bly kuown about 
the matter. A tradition arose, 
and was at one timc gelleral1
? 
believed, that she was a Sa,ra.een. 
TL
 is doubtless a legend; Imt 
the Norman origin is ullplOvel] 
also. See jfatcriaZs, vol. iv. 
p.81. 
1 'Pater quil'l'C jam senucrat 
nee ad filii SUJlll't11S suftiCC'I"l' 
poterat sullsl 
n SiLl. , 1'1iC l't
ll1all=-,i 1.' 
-
1[(lterinls, \'u1. ii. p. 359. 
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privately to hin1, C I know what I aIn doing: this 
child will be great before the Lord.' 1 
Gilbert Becket survived his wife for several years, 
but appears to have left the care of his son to others, 
as he is Inen tioned no longer in connection with him. 
Thmnas grew up tall and handsonle, and was taken 
notice of by one of his father's frienùs, Rieber de 
l' Aigle, a Inan of good birth and fortune. School 
days over, he spent smne time with De l'Aigle, 
hawking and hunting, and alnusing himself. After- 
wards he studied at Paris; it is uncertain 'when or 
for ho"\v long. He then returned to London, where 
he was placed in a house of business in the City. 
Hi& habits during this critical period were 
uniformly innocent, and no moral faults are recorded 
as the C sins of his youth.' It is likely, too, that, 
quick and energetic as he was, he had not been 
inattentiye to the events which had been going on 
around him. In his nursery he must have heard 
of the sinking of the White Ship in the Channel 
with Henry 1.'s three children, Prince William, hi
 
brother Richard, and their sister. When he was 
seven years old, he n1ay have listened to the jest
 
of the citizens at his father's table over the rnisa"l- 


1 Fitzstcphen. l1Iatcria.ls \?ol. iii. p. 14. 
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venture In Lon(lon of the cardinal legate, John of 
Crema. The legate had come to England to preside 
at a council and rJa.
s laws to part the clergy fron1 
their wives. \Vhile the council was going forward, 
his Eminence was himself detected in rc 'lnC'l"ctriciâ 
to general astonisll1nent and scan(lal. In the saIne 
year the Emperor Henry (lied. His ,vido,v, the 
English 
Iatilda, calue hOIue, and was luarried again 
S0011 after to Geoffrey of Anjou. In I 134 the EngJish 
barons swore fealty to her and her youpg son, aftf'r- 
,vards King Henry II. The year following her fat her 
died. Her cousin, Stephen of Blois, broke his oath 
and seized the crown, and general distraction and 
civil war followed, ,vhile from beyond the seas the 
Levant ships, as they caIne up the river, brought 
news of bloody battles in Syria and slaughter of 
Christians and infidels. .fo live in stirring times is 
the best education of a youth of intellect. Becket 
must early have shown rcn1arkablc qualities. After 
spending three years at the desk, he 'vas introduced 
by two friends of his father to Theobal(l) Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 'fhe archbishop saw his talents, sent 
him to Bologna to study law, awl ernployerl him 
afterwards in the nlost confidential negotiatIons. 
The question of the day was tlJe succession to the 
crown. \V a
 Stephen's SOll, 
ustace, the heir 1 Or 
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was 1\latilda's son, Henry of Anjou? Theobald was 
for Henry, so far as he dared to show himself. 
Becket ,vas trusted to carry messages to Rome, 
n10re than once, on this and other important busi- 
ness. The struggle ended ,vith a compromise. 
Eustace died. Stephen was to reign for his life. 
Henry was peaceably to follow hiln. The arrange- 
Inent might have been cut again by the sword. But 
Stephen himself followed his son at a short interval, 
and Henry I!. became king of England. With all 
these intricate negotiations the future martyr was 
intilnate]y connected, and by his remarkable talents 
especially recommended hilnself to the new king. 
Noone called afterwards to an irnportant position 
had better opportunities of acquainting himself 
with the spirit of the age, or the characters of the 
principal actors in it.! 
If his services ,vere valuable, his reward was mag- 
nitìcent. He was not a priest, but, again precisely 
as NigeUus describes, he was loaded with lucrative 


1 Very strange things were Eucharistiæ infra ablutiones 
continually happening. In I 154 liquore lethali infectus, extinctus 
the Archbishop of York was est.' (Hoveclen, vol. i. p. 21 3.) 
poisoned in the Eucharist by Becket could not fail to have 
some ot his clergy. 'Eodem hpn.rd of this piece of villany and 
""nno 'Vilhelmus Ebofacensis I ' to have made his own reflections 
ar
hiepiscopus, proditioue cleri- upon it. 
corum SUOl"Urn post perccptio1l6 1 ll 
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Church benefices. lIe was Provost of Beverley, he 
was A.rchdeacùu of Canterbury, he was rector of an 
unknown nUlnber of parishes, anll had stalls in 
severaÎ cathedrals. It is noticeable that afterwards, 
in the heat of tbe battle in which he earned his 
saintship, he was so far from looking back with regret 
on his accunullation of prefennents that he paraded 
theln :1::; an evidence of his early consequence. 1 .A 
greater rise lay inl111e(liatc.ly before hin1. Henry II. 
was t\yenty-two years old at his acces
ion. A.t this 
tÏ1IlC he was the most powerful prince in \Vestern 
Europe. He was J)uke of N onnan(ly and Count of 
Anjou. His wife Eleanor, the divorced queen of 
Lewis of France, had brought with her Aquitaine 
and Poitou. The reigning pope, Adrian IV., was 
an Englishman, anù, to the grief and perplexity o
 
later generations of Irishnlen, gave the new king 
pernlission to adù thp Island of the Saints to his 
alff
ady vast dOlninions. Few English princes have 
commenced their career with fairor prospects than 
the second Henry. 


, Foliot, Bishop of London, I'ræh p n<1æ nonnullm, alia etiam 
told him that he owod his rise non pauca quæ nominis mci cra.nt 
in lifo to the king. Becket possessio tunc tcmporis, adeo 
rcplied: 'Ad tempus quo me rex tenucm nt (lieis, quantum ad C:1 
millisterio SilO præstitit, architli- 'lure IllUlh1i SliDt, contratlicllJlt 
aCl\Uatus Cantuariensis, præposi. me fuisse.' 
tura Bevcdaci, vlurimæ e
clesiæ, 
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The stat.e of England itself delnanded his first 
attention. The usurpation of Stephen had loft 
behind it a legacy of disorder. The authority of the 
Crown had been shaken. The barons, secure behind 
the walls of their castles, IÏ1nited their obedience by 
their inclinations. The Church, an impe'}'í-urll1 in 
Ùnpcrio, ho\vever corrupt in practice, was aggressive 
as an institution, and ,vas encroaching on the State 
with organiZÐ(} systen1. The principles asserted hy 
Gregory VII. haù been establishing thelnselves 
gradually for the past century, and in theory were 
no longer questioned. The power of the Crown, it 
was freely ad n1Ïtted, was derived fron1 God. As 
little was it to be doubted that the clergy were the 
ministers of God in a nearer and higher sense than a 
laynuln could pretend to be, holding as they did the 
power of the keys, and able to punish disobedience 
by final exclusion fron1 heaven. The principle was 
silllple. The application only was intricate. The 
clergy, though divine as an order, were as frail in 
their indivitluaì aspect as comn10n mortals, as an1bi- 
t.ious, as worldly, as licentious, as unprincipled, as 
\ iolent, as w"icked, as llluch needing the restraint of 
law and. the policeman as their secular brethren, 
perhaps needing it n101'e. How was the law to be 
brought to bear on a class of persons" ho clailned to 
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be superior to law 1 King Henry's piety 'vas above 
SUspIcIon, but he was at all points a sovereign, 
especially iU1patient of anarchy. The conduct of 
too nlany ecclesiastics, regular and secular alike, 
was entirely intolerable, and a natnraì ilnpatience 
was spreading through the country, with ,vhich the 
king perhaps sho,ved early symptoms of sYlnpa- 
thising. Archbishop Theobald, at any rate, ,vas 
uneasy at the part which he might take, and thought 
that, he needed some one at hi3 side to guide hin1 
in s
-tlutary courses. At Theobald's instance, in the 
second year of Henry's reign, Becket became 
Chancellor of England, being then thirty-sevBn 
years old. l 
In his new dignity he seemed at first likely to 
disappoint the archbishop's expectations of him. 
Some of his biographers, indeed, claim as his per- 


, Foliot, however, in a. letter carum millibus obtinuisse, et 
addressed to the Archbishop him- anræ ìmjus impulsu in lwrtum 
self, slates as a fact notorious to eccIesire Cantuariensis illapsum, 
all the world, that Becket had ad ejus tandem regimen sic ac- 
bought his \\ ay into the Chan- cessisse f · (Foliot to Decket. 
ceIlol'ship, and at a. very high J.
[alerials, vol. v. p. 523-4.) It 
price. ' Ad ipsa Riquid(,111 recur- is not conceivable that the Bishop 
ramus initia, quis toto orbe of London would have thrown 
110stro, quis ignorat, quis tam 
iUch a char
e directly in Recket's 
resupinus ut nesci.\Ì vos cert:1 teeth Ullles
 th('re had been sanlt' 
licitatione propositâ cancellariarn foundation for it. 
ill
m dignitatem multi!' lI1:1.r- 
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petual rnerit that he opposed the bestias cU'J'iæ, or 
Gourt wild beasts, as churchmen called the anticlerical 
party. John of Salisbury} on the other hand, describes 
him as a magnificent trifler, a scorner of law and the 
clergy, and given to scurrilous jesting at laymen's 
parties.! At any rate, except in the arbitrariness of 
his character, he showed no features of the Becket 
of Catholic tradition. 
Omnipotent as Wolsey after him, he was no 
less magnificent in his outward bearing. His dress 
was gorgeous, his retinue of knights as splendid as 
the king's. His hospitalities ,vere boundless. His 
expenditure was enormous. How the means for 
it were supplied is uncertain. The king was often 
on the continent, and at such tinles the chancellor 
governed everything. He retained his Church 
benefices-the archdeaconry of Canterbury certainly, 
and probably the rest. Vast sums fell irregularly 
into Chancery fron1 wardships and vacant sees and 
abbeys.2 All these Becket received, and never 


1 'Dum magnificus erat nuga- 
tor in curiâ, dum legis videbatur 
contemptor et cleri, dum scuITiles 
cum potelltioribns scctabatur in- 
eptias, magnus habebatur, clarus 
erat et acceptus omniLus. '-John 
of Salisbury to tbe Bishop of 
Exeter. Letter::;, 1166. 


2 At one time he was said to 
hold the revenues of three vacant 
bishoprics. John of Salisbury 
writes to him: 'Fama est apud 
nos quod trium vacantium epis- 
copatuum reditus ad liberationem 
tuam dominus Rex concesserit.' 
His patron Theobald seems to 
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accounted for the whole of thein. \Yhatcver n1Ï(r1..t 
b 
be the explanatioD, the wealthiest peer in England 
did not nul.Ìntain a ITIOre costly housebold, or appear 
In public with a 1110re princely surrounding. 
Of his administration his adoring and adn1Ïring 
biographer, the Inonk Orin1, who was preRcnt at his 
lluutynloln, draws a more than unfavourabJe picture, 
and even charges hin1 with cruelty and ferocity. 
, The persons that he slew,' says CriIu, 'the persons 
that he deprived of their property, no one can enu- 
merate. Attenåed by a Jarge con1pany of knights, 
be assailed ,vhole cOInlnunities, destroyed cities and 
towns, villages and farins, and, without relnorse or 
pity, gave thenl to devouring fl.llnes.' 1 
These words have been supposed to refer to the 


complain of exactions which the hoc ita tiLi !)er manum llostram 
Chanc{'llor hñd presseù upon Dominus providebit, quod tali- 
l1Ï1U. He writes: 'Tu si nostras bus non egcbis auxiliis.' },[a. 
præsens vidisses allgustias gra- tcrials, vol. v. p. 10. 
hun haLcres quicquid fieri vi- l' Qualltis autem nerem, 
df:reg pro nostrâ salute, et nos- qu:tntis rerum omnium proscrip. 
tram mallesanimam liberal'i quam tionem illtulerit, quis euumeret , 
de peccatis et damnatione nostrâ Valiùà namque stipatus militum 
l'ccuniam ct divitias illfillitas manu civitates aggressus est. 
acquil'Crc. Indo est (plOd te :LII Dclcvit ul'Les ct ol'l'iùa.; villas 
præsens in exactionc hujus anxilii ct l'ræùin abs'lue mi
eratiouii 
audire non l'ossumu
 siBe læsioJlc intuitu yoraci COl1SUIII l'sit ill- 
voti et Balutis nostr..e periculo. cellùio.'-.AIalerÙÛs for the Ilia- 
Sed si Dens nobis vitam ùCllerit Wry of Thomas Becket, vol. ii.. 
et 
:l.TIit:1.tem !"I'eramns qllo11 .lII I PI'. 3 6 4 -5. 
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strong action which \vas taken by Henry II. In 
expelling the Flen1ish free-lances ,vho had estab- 
lished theln in various fortresses about the realm, 
and in which Becket is alleged to have assisted him. 
But the 'york of suppressing the Flemings is dis- 
tinctly said to have been completed by Henry 
within three 1110nths of his coronation, and before 
Becket became chancellor, and it .was of his conduct 
in this position that Grim ,vas speaking. The 
allusion far more likely is to the \var of Toulouse, 
or to a suppression of a revolt which followed in 
Aquitaine. The Toulouse expedition ,vas Becket's 
special ,vork. He had obtained money for it by 
squeezing the clergy .with a severity which was 
never forgi ven by them. He served in person in 
the field; unhorsed a knight with his own lance, 
and distinguished himself both as a soldier and an 
administrator. There 111ay easily enough have been 
D1any actions in these French campaigns which 
suited ill with his later sanctity. 
In foreign politics he was constantly engaged. 
The anomalous relations of the king with Lewis VII., 
whose vassal Henry was for his continental dominions, 
,vhile he ,vas his superior in power, were breaking 
continually into quarrels. The anxiety of Henry, 
ho\vevcr, .was always to keep the peace, if possible. 
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In 1157 Becket was sent to Paris to negotiate all 
alliance between the Princess 
Iargaret, Lewis: s 
daughter, and Henry's eldest son. The prince was 
then seven years old, the little lady ,vas three. 
Three years later they were actually married, two 
cardinals, Henry of Pisa and Willian1 of Pavia, 
con1ing as legates FroIIl the pope to be present on the 
august occasion. France and England had been at 
that time drawn together by a special danger which 
threatened Christendoin. In I 159 Pope Adrian 
died. Alexander III. was chosen to succeed him 
with the usual formalities, but the election was 
challenged by Frederic Barbarossa, who set up an 
antipope. The Catholic Church ,vas split in two. 
Frederic invaded Italy, Alexander was driven out of 
Rome and took shelter in France at Sense Henry 
and Lewis gave him their u ni ted su pport, and forgot 
their own quarrels in the common cause. Henry, it 
was universally alhnitted, was heartily in earnest for 
Pope Alexander The pope, on his part, professed a 
willingness and an anxiety to be of correRponding 
service to IIenry. The king considered the 11lonwnt 
a favourable one for taking in hand the reform of the 
clergy, not as against the Holy See, but with the 
Holy See ill active co-operation with him. On this 
tude he anticipated 110 difficulty if he could fiud a 
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proper instrun1ent at home, and that instrument he 
considered himself to possess in his chancellor. Where 
the problem was to reconcile the rights of the clergy 
with the law of the land, it ,vould be convenient, 
even essential, that the chancellorship and the 
primacy should be combined in the same person. 
It is unlikely that on a subject of such vast 
importance the king should have never taken the 
trouble to ascertain Becket's views. The condition 
of the clergy ,vas a pressing and practical perplexity. 
Becket was his confidential minister, the one person 
whose advice he most sought in any difficulty, and 
on ,vhose judgment he n10st relied. If Becket had 
ever in this capacity expressed views unfavourable to 
the king's intentions, he ,vould not have failed to 
remind the king of it in their subsequent controversy. 
That he was unable to appeal for such a purpose to 
the king's recollection must he taken as a proof that 
he never did express unfavourable views. As to 
whether he had himself desired the archbishopric; 
as to whether he informed the king beforehand of 
the course which he meant as primate to pursue, 
there is a curious conflict of evidence. IIis bio- 
graphers say that he was reluctant to accept, fore- 
seeing a conflict with the king. The Bishop of 
London tells him to his face that ,vhen he bought 
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the chancellorRhip he had his eye on the see of 
Canterbury. Herbert of Bosham introduces a speech 
which Becket is supposed to have addressed to 
Henry, intimating that the king ,vould find hiu} a 
n10st detern1Îned antagonist.! John of Salisbury 
says that the king appointed him because he 1 ad 
assured himself that he would find in Becket a 
staupch supporter of his intended policy.2 The 
second versi9n suits best with general probability. 
It is incredible that the king would have persevered 
in the appointn1ent if he had been made distinctly 
to understand what Becket meant to do. We learn 
further from John of Salisbury that Becket's un- 
willingness ,vas overCOll1e by the entreaties of the 
cardinal legate, Henry of Pisa, who, on Theobald's 
death and the vacancy of the see, represented to biIn 
that his acceptance was for the interest of Holy 
Church. "redo not know what the cardinal said 
 


1 J[aterials, vol. iii. p. 181. 
Herbert considers his master's 
frankness on this occasion a 
miracle of magnanimity. 
2 'FungeJls autèIll cancellarii 
officio in palatio regis, tan tam in 
oculis iI,sius inv
Jlit gratiam ut 
cum post dccessum præfati Can- 
tuariensis Archicpiscopi primæ 
J3ritanniarum Sedi pf'd!fici pro. 


curaret q'110 totam f(tCilíus eeele. 
siam regeret Anglicanam. In 
multis enim expertus magnani- 
mitatem ips ius et fidem, ta.nto 
quoque fastigio Lene snfficientcm 
creùidit, P.t ad suas uti1itates facile 
ipclino.ndum ct ad nutum ipsius 
in negotiis ecclesiasticis et secu- 
larihus univers1. 1 gcsturum.'- 
].[atcriols, \'01. ii. p. '305. 
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we do not know the pre
ise point of Becket's objec- 
tions. 'Ve do kno\v that tbe cardinal urged Becket 
to consent, and that Becket at last acquiesced, the 
deliberate intention of both of them being to thwart 
the king in the particular purpose which the promo- 
tion of Becket had been intended to further. It 
may be hard to call such conduct treacherous, but 
hard language is sometimes true. l They probably 
both felt that, if Becket declined, th
 king 'would 
find some other prelate who \Vould be more pliant 
in his hands. The Empress 
iatilda warned her son 
against Becket's dangerous character, but the warning 
was In vaIn. The king pressed the arcil bishopric on 
Becket, and Becket accepted it. The Grand Justi- 
ciary, Richard de Luci, went over with three bishops 
to Canterbury in the spring of 1162 to gain the 
consent of the chapter; the chapter yielded, not 
without reluctance. The clergy of the province gave 
their acquiescence at a council held afterwards at 


1 , Aliquandiu regi et aliis eum apud regern quam desolationem 
promovere volentibus reluctatus ecclesiæ, q ure liuItis suhjacebat 
est: sed electio divina tall turn periculis, ulterius l)rorogarì; 
prævaluit, ut suadellte et in. firrniter in animo suo statuens 
ducente et instanter urge-nte aut earn de talltæ servitutis 
venerabili viro Henrico Pisano rniseriâ liberare aut ad invita- 
presbytero Cardinali et apostol- tionem Chlisti anirnarn ponere 
icæ sedis legato dcsiderio re-gis pro ovibus suis.' -J ohn of Salis. 
acquiescerit et consiliis amico- bury. 
[ater1.al.t:;. vol. ii. P.306. 
rum. }[aluit eniru l)eriditari 
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\\r estlninster, but with astonIshment, misgiving, and 
secret com plaints. Becket at this time \vas not even 
a priest, and ,vas known only to the ,vorld as an 
unscrupulous and worldly minister. The consent 
was given, however. The thing ,vas done. On 
June 2 (I 162) Becket recei yed his priest's orders 
from the Bishop of Rochester. On the 3rd he ,vas 
consecrated in his own cathedral. 


III. 


BECKET was no\v forty-four ycars old. The king was 
thirty. The ascendency,vhich Becket had hitherto 
exercised over his sovereign through the ad vantage 
of age ,vas necessarily diminishing as the king caIne 
to maturity, and the two great antagonists, as they 
,vere henceforth to be, were nlore fairly matched 
than Becket pedlal's eXIJccteù to find thl'rl1. The 
archbishop W:lS past the tilne of life at which the 
charactcr can be seriously changed. After forty IHen 
Inay alter thcir opinions, their policy, and their 
conduct; but they rarely alter their dispositions; 
and Becket renuìÌned as violent, as overbearing, as 
anlbitious, as unscrupulous, as he had shown himself 
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when chancellor, though the objects at which he was 
henceforth to ainl were entirely different. It would 
be well for his memory were it possible to credit him 
with a desire to reforn} the Church of which he was 
the head, to purge away the corruption of it, to 
punish himself the moral disorders of the clergy, 
\vhile he denied the right to punish them to the 
State. We seek in vain, however, for the slightest 
symptom of any such desire. He had been himself 
amongst the grossest of pluralists; so far from being 
ashamed of it, he still aimed at retaining the most 
lucrative of his benefices. The idea with \vhich his 
mind was filled was not the purity of the Church, 
but the privilege and suprenlacy of the Church. As 
chancellor he had been at the head of State under 
the king. As archbishop, in the name of the Church, 
he intended to be head both of State and king; to 
place the pope, and himself as the pope's legate, in 
the position of God's vicegerents. When he found it 
\vritten that C by me kings reign and princes decree 
judgment,' he appropriated the language to himself, 
and his single aim \vas to convert the words thus 
construed into reality. 
The first public intimation which Becket gave of 
his intentions \vas his resignation of the chancellor- 
shi p. He had been made archbishop that the offices 
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might be combined; he ,yas no sooner consecrate-:l 
than he informed the king that the duties of his 
sacred calling left hÏ1n no leisure for secular business. 
He did not even wait for Henry's retul'n from 
Normandy. He placed the great seal in the hands 
of the Justiciary De Luci, the young prince, and the 
barons of the Exchequer, demanding and receiving 
fron1 theln a hurried discharge of his responsibilities. 
The accounts, for all that appears, ,vere never 
exan1ined. 
The king had not recovered frolTI his surprise at 
such unwelconlû news ,yhen he learned that his 
splendid n1inister had laid aside his Dla.gnificencc, 
and had assun1ed the habit of a monk, that he 'vas 
always in tears-tears ,vhich flowed from hÎ111 with 
such miraculous abundance as to eyidence the work- 
ing in him of some special grace, 1 or else of some 
special purpose. His general conduct at Canterbury 
was equally startling. One act of charity, indeed, he 
had overlooked ,,'hich neither in conscience nor 
prudence should have been forgotten. The mother 
of Pope Adrian IV. was living sOlnewhere in his 
province in extreme poverty, starving, it was said, of 


1 'TIt l)utaretur posspssor ir- ! \Va
 the love of God; the 'Ï11. 
rigui supcrioris et iufcrioris.' ferior' was the fear of hell. 
The' superior' fountain of tear:- I 
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cold and hnnger. The see of Canterbury, as \vell as 
England, owed much to Pope Adrian, and Becket's 
neglect of a person who \vas at least entitled to 
honourable maintenance ,vas not unobserved at Rome. 
Otherwise his generosity was profuse. ....o\.rchbishop 
Theobald had doubled the charities of his predecessor, 
Becket doubled Theobald's. 
lendicants swarnled 
about the gates of the palace; thirteen of them were 
taken in dail y to have their dinners, to have their 
feet washed by the archiepiscopal hands, and to be 
dismissed each with a silver penny in his pocket. 
The tears and the benevolent humiliations were 
familiar in aspirants after high church offices; but 
Becket had nothing more to gain. 'Vhat could be 
the lneaning of so sudden and so startling a trans- 
formation? '-tV as it penitence for his \vorldly life' as 
chancellor? The tears looked like penitence; but 
there \vere other symptoms of a n10re aggressive 
kind. He ,vas no sooner in his seat than he 
demanded the restoration of estates that his prede- 
cessors had alienated. He gave judgment in his own 
court in his own favour, and enforced his own decrees. 
{{nights holding their lands froln the Church on 
lnilitary tenure had hitherto done homage for them 
to the Crown. The ne\varchbishop den1anded the 
hOlnage for himself, and tlenied that the estates of 
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the Church were held under the Cro,Vll at aU. 1 lIe 
required the Earl of Clare to swear fealty to him for 
Tunbridge Castle. The Earl of Clare refused and 
appeaJeJ to the king, and the archbishop dared not 
at once strike so large a quarry. But he showed his 
teeth with a slnaller offender. Sir William Eynes- 
ford, one of the killg's knights, was patron of a 
benefice in Kent. The arch bishop presented a priest 
to it. The knight ejected the archbishop's nOlninee, 
and the archbishop excommunicated the knight. 
Such peren1ptory sentences, pronounced ,vithout 
notice, had a special inconvenience when directed 
against persons imlnediately about the king. Ex- 
communication was like the plague; whoever came 
near the infected body himself caught the contagion, 
and the king might be poisoned without his know- 
ledge. It had been usual in these cases to pay the 


1 This was the point of the Leicester said to him: C Homo 
qn(,!'tion between tIle archbishop regis es et villas atque castella 
aIllI the crown. The bishops posscssionesque infinitas de eo ill 
were temporal peers as well as foedo et baroniâ. tenes; et idcirco 
spiritual: a3 temporal peers they judicium in cutiâ ejus audire ct 
were crown vassals themselves, sustinere te oportet.' C Absit, 
aud responsible and subject to iuq uit archiepiscopus: nihil por- 
t he kilJg. Be(;ket demanded SItS in foedo et baronid de eo teneo I' 
complete emancipation. He ùe- sed quicquid habet ecclesia ill 
nicù that he held his estates by perpetuâ libertate possidet, nOD 
feudal tenure, or was in any foedo vel baroniâ vel in aliquâ 
way answerable for his actions to terrenæ domÌllationis subjecti- 
the king's cou
ts. The Earl of one.'-Jlaterials, vol. Ì\'. p. 56. 
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king the courtesy of consulting him. Becket, least 
of all men, could have pleaded ignorance of such a 
custom. It seemed that he did not choose to observe 
it. l While courting the populace, and gaining a 
reputation as a saint among the clergy, the arch- 
bishop was asserting his secular authority, and using 
the spiritual sword to enforce it. Again, what did it 
. mean, this interference with the rights of the laity, 
this ambition for a personal following of armed 
knights 1 Becket ,vas not a dreamer who had 
emerged into' high place froIn the cloister or the 
library. He ,vas a man of the world intimately 
acquainted ,vith the practical problems of the day, 
the most tlnlikely of all persons to have adopted a 
course so marked without some ulterior purpose. 
Henry discovered too late that his mother's eyes had 
been keener than his own. He returned to England 
in the beginning of I 163. Becket met him at his 
landing, but ""as coldly received. 
In the sumluer of the same year, Pope Alexander 


1 C Quod, quia rege minime ab aliquo, ne si hoc regem later..t 
certiorato archiepiscopus fecisset, lapsus ignorantiâ commullicet ex- 
maximam ejus inùignationem in- communicato; comitem vel baro- 
cunit. Asserit enim rex juxta nero ad se venientem in osculo 
dignitatem regni sui, quod nullus vel consilio admittat. '-Matthew 
qui de rege tenea.t in capite vel Paris, Chronica },[ajo1.rt, vol. ii. 
minister ejus citra ipsius con- p. 222. 
scientiam sit excommunicandus I 
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held a council at Tours. The English pre1ates 
attended. The question of precedence ,vas not this 
time raised. The Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
suffragans sat on the pope's right hand, the Arch- 
bishop of York and his suffragans sat on the poþe's 
left. "\rhether anything of consequence passed on 
this occasion between the pope and Becket is not 
knO\VIl: probably not; it is certain, however, that 
they lnet. On the archbishop's return to England 
the disputes between the secular and spirituai 
authorities broke into open conflict. 
The Church principles of Gregory VII. were 
n1aking their way through Europe, but were making 
their ,yay with extreme slowness. Though the 
celibacy of the clergy had been decreed I by la-w, 
clerical concubinage ,vas still the rule in England. 
Afocaria 'and a fatnily ,vere still to be found in most 
country parsonages. In theory the priesthood 'was 
a caste. In practice priests and their flocks ,vere 
united by COIDlnon interests, common pursuits, 
common virtues, and common crin1es. The common 
la\v of England during the reigns of the Conqu
ror's 
sons had refused to distinguish between them. Clerks 
guilty of 'rubbery and murder hac} been tried like 
other felons in the ordinary courts, and if found 
guilty had suffered the saIne punislllnents. The 
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ne"w pretension ,vas that they were a peculiar ord er, 
set apart for God's service, not amenable to secular 
jurisdiction, and liable to trial only in the spiritual 
courts. Under the loose administration of Stephen, 
the judges had begun to recognize their immunity, 
::tnd the conduct of the lower class of clergy was in 
consequence growing daily more intolerable. Clergy, 
indeed, a great many of them had no title to be 
called. They had received only some minor form 
of orders, of \vhich no sign was visible in their 
appearance or conduct. They were clerks only so 
far as they held benefices and claimed special 
privileges; for the rest, they hunted, fought, drank, 
and gan1bled like other idle gentlemen. 
In the autumn of 1163 a specially gross case of 
clerical offence brought the question to a crisis. 
Phili p de Broi, a young gentleman 1 who held a . 
canonry at Bedford, \vas charged with having killed 
some one in a quarrel. He was brought before the 
court of the Bi
hop of Lincoln, \vhere he made his 
purgation ecclesiastico lure; that is to say, he paid 
the usual fees and perhaps a small fine. The relations 
of the dead man declared themselves satisfied, and 
Philip de Broi was acquitted. The Church and the 


:1 IN obilis geuere.' -lIJaterials, \rQ1. i. p. 12. 
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relations might be satisfied; public justice was not 
satisfied. The Sheriff of Bedfordshire declined to 
recognize the decision, and summoned the canon 
a second tilne. The canon insulted the sheriff in 
open court, and refused to plead before hÏ1n. The 
sheriff referred the Inatter to the king. Philip de 
Broi put hÏ1nself under Becket's protection, and the 
king examined him in Becket's presence. Becket's 
opinion, for the present and all similar cases, was 
that a clerk in orders accused of felony Inust be tried 
In the first instance in an eccleRiastical court, and 
punished according to ecclesiastical law. If the 
crime ,vas found to be of peculiarly dark kind, the 
accused might be deprived of his orders, and, if he 
again offended, should lose his privilege. But for 
the offence for which he was deprived he was not to 
be again tried or again punished; the deprivation 
itself was to suffice. l 


- The grounds of Becket's ob. were mutilation and cautery. If 
jection to the submission of the a. clerk so sUf1'ered, in hornÍ1u
 Dei 
clergy to the judgments of the imago dcformatur. It would be 
king'
 courts are some of them a foul indecency if hands conse- 
curious. The clergy, he said, crated to God, which just before 
had no king but Christ. They had fashionf'd the image of their 
were not subject to earthly kings, crucified King at the altar, now 
but were superior to earthly bound behind their backs should 
kings, and could bc punished exhibit the im'tge of a felon, and 
only under their own law. The an anoint! d head should be hung 
l)enaltics of the sccula.r courts on a galluws with n rOl)(> about 
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The king, always moderate, was unwilling to 
press the question to extremity. He condemned the 
judgment of the Bishop of Lincoln's court. He insisted 
that the nlurderer should have a real trial. But he 
appointed a mixed commission of bishops and laYlnen 
to try him, the bishops having the preponderating 
VOIce. 
Philip de Broi pleaded that he had made his 
purgation in the regular manner, that he had made 
his peace \vith the family of the man that had been 
killed, and that the matter was thus ended. He 
apologized for having insulted the sheriff, and pro- 
fessed himself willing to make reasonable reparation. 
The sentence of the commission was that his benefices 
should be sequestered for two years, and that, if the 
sheriff insisted upon it, he should be flogged. 
So weak a judgment showed Henry the real 
value of Becket's theory. The criminal clerk was 
to be amenable to the la\v as soon as he had been 
degraded, not before; and it was perfectly plain that 
clerks never would be degraded. They might 
commit murder upon nlurder, robbery upon robbery, 
and the law \vould be unable to touch therrt. They 


the neck, before whom the sove- : Herbert. Materials, vo1. iii. p. 
reign himself might have bent 1 268-9 
seeking grace and pardon.- 
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cared nothing for the bi
hops' prisons, for they kne,v 
that the bishops .would not undertake the expense of 
keeping them in custody.l The king insisted that a 
sacred profession should not be used as a screen for 
the protection of felony. He sUl1llnoned the .whole 
body of the bishops to Dleet him in a council at 
'Vestminster in October. 
The council met. The archbishop ,vas resolute. 
He replied for himself and the other bishops ,vith an 
absolute refusal to Inake any concession. The judges 
and the laity generally ,vere growing excited. Had 
the clergy been saints, the claÏ1ns advanced for theIIl 
,,,""ould have been scarcely tolerable. Being what 
they were, such pretensions ,vere ridiculous. Becket 
n1Ìght speak in their naUle. He did not speak their 
real opinions. Arnulf, Bishop of Lisieux, came over 
to use his influence \vith Becket, but he found hilll 
inexorable. To risk the peace of the Church in 
so indefensible a quarrel seemed obstinate folly. 
The Bishop of Lisieux and several of the English 
prelates \\Yfote privatcly to the pope to entreat him 
to interfere. 
Alexander had 110 liking for Becket. fie had 


I 'Non timet episcopi carcerem cu
toùicllùi sollicitutliJ1('1fi allhi. 
qui ma.vult impuuitum transire h:re. '-Alat( f"Ì((ls, vol. v.I'. 150. 
convt>r"nm quam ra.sc,'1lI1i vel 
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kno,vn him long, and had no belief in the lately 
assumed airs of sanctity. Threatened as he was by 
the emperor and the antipope, he had no disposition 
to quarrel \vith Henry, nor in the particular question 
at issue does he seem to have thought the arch- 
bishop in the right. On the spot he despatched a 
legate, a monk named Philip of .....t\.U III one, to tell 
Becket that he Inust obey the la,vs of the realm, and 
subn1it to the king's pleasure. l 
The king was at Oxford. The archbishop, thus 
con1nlanded, could not refuse to obey. He repaired 
to the court. He gave his promise. He undertook, 
in general terms, to submit to the la,vs of the land, 
,vhatever they might be found to be. But a vague 
engagement of this kind ,vas unsatisfactory, and 
might afterwards be evaded. The question of the 
hnmunities of the clergy had been publicly raised. 
The attention of the nation had been called to it. 
Once for all the position in "rhich the clergy were 
to stand to the law of the land 111Ust be clearly and 
finally laid do,vn. 2 The judges had been directed 


1 },[aterials, vol. ii. p. 378. 
2 In the discussions before the 
meeting at Oxford, a very curious 
mode of evading the difficulty is 
said by Herbert to ha.ve occUlTed 
to the bishops when they were in 
conference with the king:- 


, Rex: sciscitatur an consuetud- 
ines suas regias forent observa- 
turi. Ad quod archipræsul, præ 
habito tamen cum fratribus suis 
consilio, illas respondit se et 
fratres suos observaturos salvo 
orùine suo; et idipsul1l etiam ex 
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to inquire into the customs ,vhich had been of use in 
England under the king's grandfather, Henry I. A 
second council was called to meet at Clarendon, near 
Winchester, in the following January, ,vhen these 
cllstonls, reduced to writing, would be placed in the 
arch bishops' and bishops' hands, and they would be 
required to consent to then1 in detail. 
The spiritual po,ver had encroached on many 
sides. Every qu
stion, either of person, conduct, 
or pr
perty, in which an ecclesiastic was 
 party, 
the Church courts had endeavoured to reserve for 
thelnselves. Being judges in their own causes, 
the decisions of the clergy were more satisfactory 
to thenlse]ves than to the laity. The practice of 
appealing to Rome in every case in which a church- 
man ,vas in any way concerned had òisorganized the 


ordine responderunt singillatim contumeliis srrevit; et ad archi- 
singu1i per se a. rege interrogati præsulem et coepiscopos se con- 
pontifices, nisi quod iT' musicâ vertens, omnium sic unâ et eâdem 
hâc unâ vocum dumtaxat dissona- voce auditâ diceoat aciem firrna- 
bat; episcoporum videlicet unus tam contra se at captiosum esse 
quiaudiensobhancunamomnium et venellum yerbo illi inesse 
vocem regem magis exacerbatum, scilicet salro ordine. In recessu 
ar('nipræsule et coepiscopis iJlcon- episcopns ille quem supra dixi- 
sultis 7fl7ltm.,it t.erbu7n et proft'cto mus ah archipræsule acriter est 
pro bono. ut re
is videlicet seda- objurgatus quod pt so et coepisco- 
ret animum, diccn:] S(' ohservatu- pis illconsultis communE' omnium 
ro! rcgias consuetudines bond verbum mutare præsumpsi!';!';et.' 
fide. Sed rex nihil mitigatus ob -Herbert, J/alcrials, vol. iii. p. 
id ipsum quibusdam affectum 273. 
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whole course of justice. The Constitutions (as they 
wère called) of Clarendon touched in detail 011 a 
variety of points on ,vhich the laity considered then1- 
selves injured. The general provisions embodied 
in these famous resolutions would now be scarcely 
challenged in the nlost Catholic country in the 
world. They ,vere then styled avitæ leges, the 
ancient laws of the realm. 


1. If a question arise on presentation to benefices, 
between laymen, or between clerks and laymen, or bet7leerl 
clerks, it shall be treated and determined in the king' B 
court. 
2. A clerk accused of theft or violence, or any such crime, 
shall appear first before the king' i court. The king's justice 
shall srnd an officer with hÜn to the ecclesiastical court to 
observe how the matter is dealt with, and if the clerk be 
convicted or shall confess, the Church shall protect him no 
farther. 
3. Archbishop
, bishops, and other great persons may not 
leave the realm without the king's license. And if they go 
with the king's consent they shall give securit.y that neither 
in going, tarrying, or returning, they will seek to hurt either 
the king or the realm. 
4. Laymen are not to be charged, save by lawful prosecu- 
tion and witnesses in the bishop's presence. And if the 
accused persons be of such rank that no one will òare 
to prosecute them, the sheriff shall swear twelve lawful 
men before the bishop to declare the truth according to their 
conscience. l 
I This article was' tolerated' by the pope. 
VOL. IV. 4 
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5. No tcnant in chief of the king or officer of his house- 
]lOld shall be excommunicateù, or llis lands be placed 11ndcl 
an interdict, unless the king, if in the country, be first con- 
sulted, or, in the king's ahsence, the lord justice. 
6. Appeal shall be from the archdeacon to the bishop, 
from the bishop to the m'chbishop. If the archbishop shall 
fail to do justice, the case shall be brought before the king in 
such manner that the question shall be ùecided, by the king's 
order, in the archbishop's court, anù shall be carried no 
further without the kiug's consent. 
7. On the vacancy of any archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, 
or priory in the king's dominion, the estates shall be in the 
king's hand, and when provision has to be Inade to fill the 
vacancy the king shall summon the chief persons of the 
Church, and the election shall be in the king's chapel, with 
the assent of the king and by the (Jd vice of those whom he 
shall have called together for the purpose; and the elect shall 
do homa
e to the king as to his liege lord, for life and limb 
and for his temporal honours, saving his order, before he shall 
be consecrated. l 


The sixth article the king afterwards eXplained 
away. It ,vas one of the lllost essential, but he was 
unable to n1aintain it; and he ,vas rash, or he was 
in-advised, in raising a second question, on ,vhich 
the poþe would naturally be sensitive, before he 
had disposed of the first. On the original subject 


1 The Constitutions were seven- objectionable, and all of which, 
teen in all. The articles in the with the exception of the fourth, 
text are an epitome of those were condemned by the popc. 
which the Church found most 
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of dispute, ,vhether benefit of clergy was to mean 
ilnpunity to crime, the pope had clearly felt on weak 
grounJ, and could have been brought without diffi- 
culty to give a satisfactory judgn1ent upon it. Some 
lirnit also might have been assigned to the powers 
of excommunication which could be so easily abused, 
and \vhich, if abused, luight lose their terrors. But 
appeals to Rome ,vere the nlost lucrative source of 
the pope's revenue. To restrict appeals was to touch 
at once his pride and his exchequer. 
Becket's biographers tell us, that, opposed as the 
archbishop ,vas to the Constitutions, he repeated his 
consent to thenl at Clarendon, at the entreaty of 
the Bishops of Salisbury and Norwich; that the 
archbishop believed that a verbal agreement was 
all ,vhich ,vould be demanded of him, but that ,vhen 
the Constitutions ,vere put into writing and offered 
to hi
 for signature, he sa,v that he was to be 
entrapped, and recoiled. C Never, never,' he then 
said; 'I ,vill never do it, so long as breat.h is in my 
body.' 1 Foliot, Bishop of London, in a letter to 
Becket, gives a far different account of the scene:- 


1 'Sanctus archiepiscopus tunc in hoc vasculo spirat hæc anima. OJ 
primum dolum quem fuerat sus- N am domestici regis securum 
picatus advertens, interpositâ fecerant archiepiscopum quod 
fide quam Deo debuit: "N on nunquam scriberentur leges, nun- 
hoc fiet," respondit, "quam diu quam illarum fieret reconlatio. si 
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\Vhen (he says) the consent of the bishops was demanded 
of yourself and your suffragans, certain of the Constitutiolls 
appeared to us to infringe the liberties of God's Church, and 
we refused to recognize any save those which could be observed 
C salvo honore Dei et ordine llostro.' The king required an 
absolute promisc; but nothing could be obtained from us 
contrary to our liberties and our obedience to our lord the 
pope. . . . Hcreupon assemblies were held and councils 
convoked. Let us call to mind what was done at Clarendon. 
For three days this one question was agitated, of the demand 
upon us for a promise to observe the customs. \Ve stood at 
your side, believing you to stand firm in the spirit of the 
Lord. \Ve stood ullllloved, unaweù; we risked loss of for- 
tune, torture, exile, if God permitted, the sword. "That fathcr 
ever had sons more entirely of one mind with him? ,,y e were 
shut up in conclave togethel': on the third day the princes 
and nobles burst out in fury, came into the conclave when we 
were sitting, and flinging aside their cloaks and raising their 
arUlS, thus addressed us: 'Attend, you who contemn the 
statutes of the realm and reject the orders of your king! 
These hands which you see are not our hands, these arms, 
these bodies, are not ours, they arc our lord the king's, and 
are at his service to avenge wrong done to him, and to exe- 
cute his will. Consider yourselves, submit while you have 
time, or it will be the worse for 
'ou.' 'Vhat next? "VIlO 
yielded? 'Vho turned his back? God judge between you 
and us. Let the truth be told. Let the fact be seen under 
the sun-light, as it was among our own selves. . . . The 


regem verbo tantum ill audentiâ aù animam usque tristabatur.'- 
proccrum honorasset Fict5. so Jlaterials for the IIi.<:tory of 
c JlljuraticllC bcJuctum viùens, TJwlltas Becket, vul. ii. p. 3 82 . 
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captain of the host shrank, the general fled from the field. 
. . . l\ly Lord of Canterbury withdrew for a space, t.ook 
counsel with himself, and then returning to us, broke out in 
these words: 'It is my lord's will that I peIjure myself; for 
the present I will venture perjury tlmt I may do penance for 
it hereafter: 1 \Ye were stupefied and gazed on each other, 
groaning over such a fall from constancy. \Vhen the head 
languishes the members languish also. The archbisl10p 
promised in vedJo ve'/"itati.fJ that he would observe the ancient 
customs of the realm which were committed to writin
, and 
he enjoined us, in virtue of our canonical obedience, to 
promise also. 2 


This account has the character of trut.h about it, 
and is confirmed by the contemporary correspondence. 
The pope had publicly directed the bishops to resist,S 
but he had privately advised Becket to avoid a 
quarrel with the king and to temporize. 4 Copies of 
the Constitutions had been sent to Alexander himself 
for approval. Henry had requested him, in case 
Becket made a difficulty, to give a commission as 
legate to Becket's greatest eneIllY, the Archbishop 
of York. Alexander l1ad declined to sanction the 
Constitutions, but he did not condemn them. He 
had granted the c0111n1ission; but had requested the 


1 , Est Domini mP.i voluntas ut 2 FoIiot to Beckf;t, :A[alerials, 
rejerem, et ad præsens, subeo ct vol. v. p. 527-8. 
incuITo perjuriam ut potero pæni- 3 Ibid. p. 84. 
 Ibid. p. 86. 
tentiam acturus in posterum.' 
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king to hold it for the present suspenoed. "\Vhen 
the Holy Father himself gave so uncertain a sound, 
the arcl1hishop might ,veIl doubt ,vhether he woulù 
be sustained in resistance by the only po,ver on 
,vhich he cuuld rely. The threat of supersession by 
his rival of York touched Becket to the quick; and 
it is evident, by a letter from hiIn to the King of 
France, that by the promise which he had giver 
he intended at the tilUe to stand, and that hß 
regarded his sublnission as the end of the dispute. 
He ,,'rote in the highest terms of Henry. Though 
differences had arisen, he said, peace ,vas no,v C0111- 
pletel y restored. If anything had been reported to 
the contrary, he begged Lewis to give no credence 
to it; as not a trace of discord remained bet,veen the 
king and his clergy.1 It is a pity that this letter 
cannot be dated to the day on which it was .written. 
.A.pparently it expresses nothing but satisfaction, and 
yet, as Foliot said, the archbishop had avowed that 
he 'vas perjuring himself, and the penance which he 
intended was cornmenced instantly on his leaving 
Clarenùun. Herbert, ,vho attended him, informs us 
that on his way horne the archbishop ,vas silent. and 
depressed. He told Herbert that he ,vas Iniserable; 


1 Becket to Lewis, King of France. JJal,erials, vol. v. p. 80. 
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that the Church of Christ 'was about to be enslaved; 
that he had betrayed his own trust; and that the 
sins of his past life had made him unworthy to suffer 
in the Church's cause. Herbert, if he related accur- 
ately ,vhat he replied,ren1Índed the archbishop, in 
true conventional monastic style, of Peter's fall and 
Peter's repentance; of David, ,vho con1mitted adultery 
and yet recovered grace; of Mary :1Iagdalen, a sinner 
and yet a saint; of Paul, who persecuted the Church 
and becalne the apostle of the Gentiles. At any 
rate, in penitence for his guilty compliance the 
archbishop retired to his see to affiict his flesh with 
public austerities. He suspended himself ab altaris 
officio (from the service of the altar) till the pope 
should absolve him from his sin. He commissioned 
a private friend of his own, John of Salisbury, ,vho 
,vas on the continent, to prepare for his reception, 
on the flight which he already meditated from 
England, and by all methods, fair and foul, to 
prevent the pope and cardinals frOJn giving the 
king any further encouragement. The Bishop of 
Lisieux, on the other hand, whose previous inter- 
cession had decided the pope in the king's favour, 
went to Sens in person to persuade Alexander to 
confirm the powers ,yhich he had given to the 
Archbishop of York to override Becket's obstinacy 
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and to enable him to give final consent to the 
Constitutions in Becket's place. 
John of Salisbury's account of his proceedings 
con tains a curious picture of the cause of God, as 
Becket called it, on its earthly and grosser side. 
The Count of Flanders (he wrote to the archbishop) is 
most an-'dolls to help you. If extremity comes, 8end the 
count word, and he will provide ships.! Everything which 
passed in London and at 'Vinchester (Clarendon) is better 
known here than in England itself; and many thing-s are 
reported worse than the trutJ1. . . . I have seen the King of 
France, who undertakes to write to the pope in your behalf. 
The feeling towards our king among the French people is of 
fear and hatred. The pope himself I have avoided so far. I 
]mve written to tllP two cardinals of Pisa and Pavia to explain 
thc injury which will ensue to the Court of Rome if the Con- 
stitutions are upheld. I am not sanguine, ]lOwevcr. ' 
Iany 
things make against us, few in our favour. Great men win 
come over here with money to spend, quam nunquam R017la. 
cOlltempsit (which Rome never despised). The pope himsplf 
bas always been against us in this cause, and throws in our 
teeth that after all which Pope Adrian did for the 
ee of 
Canterbury you are allowing- his mother to starve in cold aud 
]lunger.' 2 You write tlmt if I cannot succeed otherwise I may 
}>romise two hundrctl marks. The other side will give àown 
three or fonr lUllldrecl SOOl)('f th
n hp <]('fC'atpcl,3 amI I will 


1 · Naves enim procurahit si 
hoc nt'ce
sitas vestra cM'gt'rit, et 
ipse nute, ut oportct, l'ræmo- 
ne:LÌur . '-Joannis Sarisbiricl1'sis 
$ln
tolæ, yol. i. p. 188. 


2 'Cujus matcr apuù '"os algoro 
tor'lut'tur et ine<liâ.' 
3 'Sell scribitis, si alia via nOl) 
l'atuerit, promittamus ùucentas 
marcas. At ccrte pars ndverfB 
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answer for the Romans, that tbey will prefer the larger sum 
in hand from the king, to the smaller in promise from you. 
It is true we are contending for the liberties of the Church; 
but your motive, it win be said, is not the Church's welfare, 
and the danger has arisen from your own rashness. They 
win propose (I 11ave already 11eard a whisper of it) that the 
pope shall cross to England in person to crown the young 
king and take your place at Canterbury for a while. If tho 
Bishop of Lisieux sces the pope, he will do mischief. I know 
the nature of him. l 
Though the archbishop was convulsing the reahn 
for the sacred rights of the clergy, it is plain from 
this 18tter tha.t he was a-ware of the motives by ,vhich 
the papal decisions ,vere governed, and that he ,vas 
perfectly ready to address himself to them. Unfor- 
tunately his resources ,vere limited, and John of 
Salisbury's n1isgivings ,vere confirmed. The extra- 
ordinary legatine powers ,vere eventually conceded, 
not to the Archbishop of York-it was held inex- 
pedient to set York above Canterbury-but to the 
king himself. To Becket the pope ,vrote with SOlne 
irony on hearing that he had suspended himself. 
He trusted the archbishop ,vas not creating needless 
scandal. The prolnise to the king had been given 
with good intentions, and could not therefore be a 


anteqnam frustrctur trecentas I (abridged). Letters, vol. i. p. 
dabit aut quadringentas.' 187. Jtlaterials, vol. v. p. 95. 
l..Tohn of Sa.lisbury to Bccket 
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senous SIn. If there was anything further on his 
conscience (did the pope suspect that the promise had 
been dishonest 1), he might confess it to any discreet 
priest. He (the pope) n1ean\vhile absolved hiIn, and 
advised and enjoined him to return to his duties. 
The first campaign ,vas thus over, and the king 
\vas so far victorious. The consent of the bishops 
having been given, the Constitutions \vere immedi- 
ately acted upon. The nUll1ber of criminals aillong 
the clergy happened to be unusually large. l They 
were degraded, sent to trial, anù suffered in the 
usual way by death or mutilation. C Then,' says 
Bee ket' s despairing biographers, C was seen the 
Inournful spectacle of priests and deacons 'vho had 
committed 111urder, manslaughter, theft, robbery, and 
other criu1es, carried in carts before the king's corn- 
)nissionors and punished as if they had been ordinary 
nlen.' The archbishop clamoured, t.hreatened, and, 
as far as his po,ver wont, interfered. The king ,vas 
finn. He had sworn at his coronation, he said, to do 
justice in the realm, and there ,vere no greater 
villains in it than many of the clergy. 2 That 


1 C Sed et ordinatorum inor- 
dillati mores inter regem et ar- 
chiepiscopnm auxere malitiam, 
qui solito abundantiu
 per idem 
t(>rnpu!-. appnrehant, publicis irre- 


titi criminibus. '-JIateria.ls, vo1. 
ii. p. 385. 
:.: C In omni 
celere et flagitio 
nef1uiores I 
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bishops should take public offenders out of custody, 
absolve theIn, and let theln go, ,vas not to be borne. l 
I t ,vas against law, against usage, against reason. 
It could not be. The laity were generally of the 
king's opinion. Of the bishops some four or five (if 
Foliot ,vas right, nearly all of them) agreed privately 
,vith Becket, but dared not avow their opInIons. 
The archbishop perceived that the game ,vas lost 
unless he could hilnself see the pope and speak to 
him. In direct violation of his oath not to leave the 
fealm .without the king's consent, he attempted to 
steal over frOln Sandwich, but the boatmen recog- 
nÍzed hirn midway across the Channel and brought 
him back. 


1 The objection of Becket to CI'um, sed ad augmentum pecuni- 
the Hubmi:5sion of the clergy to arum episcopos vestros intorquero 
the secular courts was not en- tam ipse quam alii nuntii regis 
tirely disinterested. John of Ox- affirmant: in Angliâ namque 
ford eXplained it to the Empress delinquentinm culpæ apud epis- 
1tlatilda: ' Asserens universa copos accusatorum, non mulctan- 
quæcunque facilis mentis ela- tUI' injunctione pænitentiæ, sed 
tione studioque dominationis datione pecuniæ.'-Nicolas of 
inchoata: ecclesiasticam etiam Rouen to Becket. 
laterials, 
li1Jcrtatem non a.f animarum lu- vol. v. p. 146. 
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IV. 


THE pope had sent legatine powers to the king, but 
had requested the king to abstain for the present 
fron1 using then1, and something was still ,vanting 
for general satisfaction. He had been required to 
confirm the Constitutions by a bull. He had hesi- 
tated and postponed his answer. At length he sent 
the Archbishop of Rouen to England to endeavour to 
compromise matters. The formal authority of the 
Church ,vas still ,vanting, and in the absence of it 
persons who agreed ,vith the king in principle ,vere 
uneasy at the possible consequences. The clergy 
n1ight be wicked, but they were n1agicians notwith- 
standing, and only the chief magician could make it 
safe to deal with them. In the autun1n of. r r64 the 
king once more sUl111noned a great. council to meet 
him at Northampton Castle. The attendance ,vas 
vast. Every peer and prelate not disabled was pre- 
sent, all feeling the greatness of the occasion. 
Castlc, t.own, anù JIlonasteries 'verc thronged to over- 
flowing. Becket only had hesitated to appear. His 
atten1pt to escape to the continent ,vas constructivc 
treason. I t ,vas more than trca
on. I t was a 
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breach of a distinct prolnise. The storm which he 
had raised had unloosed the tongu.es of those who 
had to complain of ill-usage in bis archbishop's 
court. The chancery accounts had been looked into, 
:Jnd vast SUlns ,vere found to have been received by 
him of ,vhich no explanation had been given. Who 
was this man that he should throw the country 
into confusion, in the teeth of thp. bishops, in the 
teeth (as it seerned) of the pope, in the teeth of his 
own oath given solen1nly to the king. The object of 
the Northan1pton council ,vas to inquire into his 
cond uct, and he had good reason to be alarmed at 
the probable consequences. He dared not, however, 
disobey a l)eremptory summons. He came, attended 
by a retinue of armed knights, and ,vas entertained 
at St. Andre,v's monastery. To anticipate inquiry 
into his attempted flight, he applied for l)ermission 
on the day of his arrival to go to France. to visit the 
pope. The king told him that he could not leave 
the realm until he had answered for a decree which 
had been given in his court. The case was referred 
to the assembled peers, and he ,vas condemned and 
fined. It ,vas a bad augury for him. Other charges 
lay thick, ready to be produced. He was inforn1ed 
officially that he would be required to explain t
le 
chancery accounts, and answer for money which 
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he had applied to his own purposes. His prond 
temper ,vas chafed to the quick, and he turned siek 
,vi th an ger.1 His admirers see only in these 
demands the sinister action of a dishonest tyranny. 
Oblique accusations, it is said, ,vere raised against 
hin1, either to n1ake hin1 bend or to destroy his 
character. The question is rather whether his con- 
duct admitted of explanation. If he had been 
unjust as a judge, if he had been unscrupulous as a 
high officer of state, such faults had no unÍ111portant 
bearing on his present attitude. He woulJ have 
done \visely to olear hin1self if he could; and it is 
probable that he could not. He refused to answ'er, 
and he f)heltered himself behind the release ,vhich 
he had received at his election. His refusal 'vas 
not allo,ved; a second summons the next day found 
him in his bcd, which he said that he was too ill to 
leave. This. \vas on a Saturday. A respite was 
alJowed hÏ1n till the following 
Ionc1ay. On 
Ionday 
the an
wer ,vas the same. 
IessenO'er after mes- 
o 
'senger brought bad", ,vord that the archbishop ,vas 
unable to move. The excuse might be true- 
perhaps partially it was true. The king sent t,vo 
great peers to ascertain, and in his choice of persons 


14 Propter iram ct inùignationem quam in animo conccperat 
dccidit ill gra' em ægritudillC1ll.'-Hov
ùcn, vol. i p. 225. 
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he gave a conclusive answer to the accusation of 
desiring to deal unfairly ,vith Becket: one ,vas 
Reginald, Earl of Cornwall, the king's uncle, who as 
long as Becket lived was the best friend that he had 
at the court; the other ,vas the remarkable Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, named Bossu (the Hunchback). 
This Robert ,vas a monk of Leicester Abbey, though 
he had a dispensation to remain at the court, and so 
bitter a Papist was he that when the schismatic 
Archbif:.'hop of Cologne came afterwards to London 
he publicly insulted him and tore down the altar 
at which he said mass. Such envoys \vauld not 
have been selected ,vith a sinister purpose. They 
found that the archbishop could attend if he 
wished, and they ,yarned him of the danger of 
trying the king too far. He pleaded for one more 
day. On the Tuesday morning he undertook to b
 
presen t. 
His knights had withdra,vn from the monastery, 
not daring or not choosing to stand by a prelate who 
appeared to be defying his sovereign. Their place 
had been taken by a s\varm of mendicants, such as 
the archbishop had gathered about him at Canter- 
bury. He prepared for the scene in \vhich he was 
to play a part \vith the art of which he was so 
accomplished a master. He professed to expect to 
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be killed. lIe rose early. Some of the bishops 
came to see anù renlonstrate with hÜn: tlJey could 
not nlove his resolution, and they retired. Left to 
hiIl1self, he said the mass of St. Stephen in ,vhich 
were the words: 'The kings of the earth stood up, 
and the rulers took counsel together against the 
Lord and against his anointed.' He then put on a 
black stole and cap, mounted his palfrey, and, 
followed by a few Inonks and surrounded by his 
guard of beggars, rode at afoot's pace to the castle, 
preceded by his cross-bearer. 
The royal castle of N orthalnpton was a feudal 
palace of the usual form. A massive gateway led 
into a quadrangle; across the quadrangle ,vas the 
entrance of the great hall, at the upper end of which 
doors opened into spacious chambers beyond. The 
archbishop alighted at the gate, himself took his 
cross in his right hand, and, followed by a slnall 
train, passed through the quadrangle, and stalked up 
the hall, 'looking like the lion-Inan of the prophet's 
vision.' 1 The king and the barons ,vere in one 
chamber, the bishops in another. The archbishop 
was going in this attitude into the king's presence, 
that the court Inight see the person on whom they 


1 'Assumens fadem hominis, facimu l
onis, I)rophetici3 illi
 
RuimaliLus a. prophetã dc:)criptis sÌ1nillillll1s.'-Hcrhert of Bosha.m. 
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dared to sit in judgment; but certain (Templars' 
warned him to beware. He entered among his 
brethren, and moved through them to a chair at the 
upper end of the room. 
lIe still held his cross. The action was unusual: 
the cross was tho spiritual sword, and to bear it 
thus conspicuously in a deliberative assembly was as 
if a baron had entered the council in anns. The 
mass of St. Stephen had been heard of, and in the 
peculiar temper of men's minds was regarded as a 
magical incantation. 1 The Bishop of Hereford 
advanced and offered to carry the cross for him. 
Foliot of London (filius hujus sæculi, C a son of this 
world ') said that if he came thus armed into the 
court the king would draw a sharper sword, and he 
would see then what his arms ,vould avail him. 
Seeing him still obstinate, Foliot tried to force the 
cross out of his hands. The Archbishop of York 
added his persuasions; but the Archbishop of York 
peculiarly irritated Becket, and was silenced by a 
violent answer. C Fool thou hast ever been,' said 
the Bishop of London to Becket, (and from thy folly 
I see plainly thou wilt not depart.' Cries burst out 


I J t was said to have been done had the eucharist concealed under 
per artem magicam et in con- his dress. 
tempt'lt regis. (Hoveden.) He 
VOL. IV. 
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on all siùes. ' Fly!' sonle one \vhispereJ to hin1; 
C fly, or you are a dead man.' The Bishop of Exeter 
caIne in at the Dlon1ent, and exclaimed that unless 
the archbishop gave way they \vould all be rúurdered. 
Becket never showed to more advantage than in 
lnoments of personal danger. He collected hinlself. 
He sa\V that he was alone. He stood up, he appealed 
to the pope, charged the bishops on peril of their 
souls to excolnulunicate anyone \vho Jared to lay . 
hands on hilll, anù he 1110ved as if he intended to 
withdn1\v. The Bishop of 'Vinchester bade him 
resign the archbishopric. \Vith an elaborate oatb 
(cum i1ltc'J"minabili j'ltratione) he swore that he 
would nut resign. The Bishop of Chichester then 
said: 'As our primate \ve were bound to obey you, 
but you are our primate no longer; you have broken 
your oath. You swore allegiance to the king, and 
you subvert the common law of the realm. \Ve too 
appeal to the pope. To his presence we summon 
you.' 'I hear what you say,' was all the ans,ver 
which Becket deigned to return. 
The doors from the aòjoining cban1 ber were no,v 
flung open. The old Earl of Corn\valI, the hunch- 
back Leicester, ana n. nunlber of barons entered. 
'
Iy lord,' said the Earl of Leicester to the arch- 
bishop, 'the king requires you to come to his 
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presence and answer to certain things ,vhich \vill 
then be alleged against you, as you proluised yester- 
day to do.' 'My lord earl,' said Becket, 'thou 
knowest how. long and loyally I served the king in 
his worldly affairs. For that cause it pleased hilll 
to promote nIe to the office which no\v I hold. I 
did not desire this office; I knew my infirmities. 
'Vhen I consented it was for the sake of the king 
alone. "\Vhen I was elected I was forrnally acquitted 
of my responsibilities for all that I had done as 
chancellor. Therefore I am not bound to answer, 
and I will not answer.' 
The reply was carried back. The peers by a swift 
vote declared that the archbishop must be arrested 
and placed under guard. The earls re-entered, and 
Leicester approached him and began slowly and 
reluctantly to announce the sentence. 'Nay,' said 
Becket, lifting his tall meagre figure to its haughtiest 
height, 'do thou first listen to me. The child may 
not judge his father. The king lnay not judge me, 
nor may you judge me. I \yiH be judged under God 
by the pope alone, to whom in your presence I 
appeal. I forbid you under anathema to pronounce 
your sentence. And you, my brethren,' he said, 
turning to the bishops, C since YOll will obey man 
rather than God, I call you too before the same 
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judgment-seat. Under the protection of the Apostolic 
See, I depart hence.' 
No hand was raised to stop him. He swept 
through the chanlber and flung open tne door of the 
ball. He stuIn bled on the threshold, and had almost 
fallen, but recovered himself. The October afternoon 
,vas growing into twilight. The hall was thronged 
,vith the retinues of the king and the barons. 
Dinner ,vas over. The floor was littered with rushes 
and fragments of rolls and broken meat. Draughts 
of ale had not been wanting, and young knights, 
pages, and retainers were either lounging on the 
benches or talking in eager and excited groups. As 
Becket appeared among them, fierce voices ,vere 
heard crying 'Traitor! traitor 1 Stop the traitor I ' 
Among the loudest ,vere Count Hamelin, the king' 8 
illegitinlate brother, and Sir Ranulf de Broc, one of 
the Canterbury knights. Like a bold animal at bay, 
Becket turned sharply on these two. He called 
Count Hamelin a bastard boy. He reminded De 
Broc of some near kinsman of his ,vho had been 
hanged. The cries rose into a roar; sticks and knots 
of straw 'were flung at hilu. Another rash word, and 
he might have been torn in pieces. Some high 
official hearing the noise came in and conducted hiln 
safely to the door. 
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In the quadrangle hs found his servants waiting 
with his palfrey; the great gate was locked, but the 
key ,vas hanging on the wall; one of thelll took it 
and opened the gate, the porters looking on, but not 
interfering. Once outside he was received ,vith a 
cheer of delight from the crowd, and with a n10b 
of people about him he made his way back to the 
n1onastery. The king had not intended to arrest 
hiln, but he could not know this, and he ,vas un- 
doubtedly in danger from one or other of the angry 
men with whom the town ,vas crowded. He pre- 
pared for immediate flight. A bed was made for 
him in the chapel behind the altar. After a hasty 
supper with a party of beggars ,vhom he had intro- 
duced into the house, he lay down for a fe,v hours of 
rest. At two in the morning, in a storm of wind 
and rain, he stole away disguised with two of tbe 
brethren. He reached Lincoln soon after daybreak, 
and from Lincoln, going by cross-paths, and slipping 
from hiding-place to hiding-place, he made his way 
in a fortnight to a farm of his o'vn at Eastry, near 
Sandwich. He was not pursued. It was no sooner 
known that he was gone from N orthalnpton than a 
proclamation ,vas sent through the country forbidding 
every man under pain of death to meddle with him 
or to touch his property. The king had determined 
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to allow the appeal, and once more to place the 
whole question in the pope's hand. The Earl of 
Arundel with a dozen peers and bishops was 
despatched at once to Sens to explain \vhat had 
happened, and to request Alexander to send legates 
to England to ínvestigate the quarrel and to end it. 
The archbishop, could he have èonsented to be quiet, 
might have reniained unmolested at Canterbury till 
the resu
t could be ascertained. But he kne,v too 
,vell the forces which would be at work in the papal 
court to wait for its verdict. His confidence was 
only in himself. Could he see the pope in person, 
he thought tbat he could influenc
 him. He was 
sure of the friendship of Lewis of France, who was 
meditating a fresh quarrel witb Henry, and would 
\velcome his support. His own spiritual weapons 
,vould be as effective across the Channel as if used ill 
England, while he would himself be in personal 
security. One dark night he went down ,vith his 
two con1panions into Sandwich, and in an open boat 
he crossed safely to Gravelines. At St. OUler he fell 
in \vith his old friend the Justiciary de Luci, who 
was returning froln a Inission to the court of France. 
De Luci urged him to go back to England and wait 
for the pope's decision, warning him of the conse- 
quences of persisting in a course which was really 
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treasonable, and undertaking that the king would 
forgive him if he ,,,"ould return at once. Entreaties 
and warnings ,vere alike thrown a,vay He remained 
and despatched a letter to the pope, saying briefly 
that he had follo,verl the example of his Holiness in 
resisting the encroachments of princes, and had fled 
from his country. He had been called to ans,ver 
before the king as if he had been a mere layman. 
The bishops, ,vho ought to haye stood by him, had 
behaved like cowards. If he ,vas not sustained by 
his Ho]iness, the Church ,vould be ruined, and lie 
,vould himself be doubly confounded. 


v. 


THE king and the English bishops looked ,vith 
reasonable confidence to the result of their appeal. 
Becket had broken his promise to submit to the 
Constitutions, and had so br()ken it as to show that 
the promise had been gi \Ten in conscious bad faith. 
He was a defaulting public officer. He had defied 
the Cro,vn and the estates of the realm. He had 
refused to ans,ver for his conduct, and had denied his 
responsibilities. He had deserted his post, and had 
fled from the realm, although the king's proclamation 
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had left him without the excuse that he ,vas in fear 
of personal violence. He was an archbishop, and 
possessed, in virtue of his office, of mysterious po,vers 
,vhich the laity had not yet learned to despise. But 
the pope ,vas superior to him in his own sphere, and 
on the pope the king naturally felt that he had a 
right to rely. The Earl of Arundel, with other peers, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of London, 
Chichester, and Exeter, who had been selected as 
envoys, ,vent off immediately on the dissolution of 
the Northampton meeting. They crossed the Channel 
on the same night that Becket crossed, and after a 
hasty and unsatisfactory interview with Le".is at 
Compiègne they made their ,yay to Sense Becket 
ought to have met them there. But Becket pre- 
ferred to feel his ground and make friends in France 
before presenting hin1self. He ,vas disappointed in 
the Count of Flanders, ,vho declined to countenance 
him. He escaped in disguise over the French 
frontier, and addressed himself to Lewis at Soissolls. 
Le,vis, who meant no good to Henry, received him 
warmly, and wrote in his favour to the pope. At the 
French court he remained till he saw ho,v matters 
would go at Sens, sending forward his confidential 
friend, Herbert of Bosham, to ,vatch the proceedings, 
and to speak for him to the pOrp. and cardinals. 
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He might have easily been present himself, since 
IIerbert reached Sens only a day after the arrival of 
IIenry's embassy. The English bishops stated their 
case. They laid the blame of the quarrel on the 
archbishop's violence. They eXplained the modera- 
tion of the king's demands. They requested the 
pope's interposition. The Earl of Arundel followed 
in the name of the English barons. He dwelt on the 
fidelity,vith ,vhich the king had adhered to the Holy 
See in its troubles, and the regret with which, if 
justice was denied then1, the English nation might 
be compelled to look elsewhere. He requested, and 
the bishops requested, that Becket should be ordered 
to return to Canterbury, and that a legate or legates 
should be sent ,vith plenary powers to hear the cause 
and decide upon it. 
Seeing that the question imn1ediately before the 
pope did not turn on the Constitutions, but on the 
liability of the archbishop to ans,ver for his civil 
administration, the king ,vas Inaking a large con- 
ceSSIon. Many cardinals had theIr own good reasons 
for being on the king's side, and, if left to himself, 
the pope ,vould have been glad to oblige a valuable 
friend. But to favour Henry was to offend Lewis, 
under whose shelter he had taken refuge. The 
French bishops ,vere n1any of them as violent as 
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Becket hilnself. The French people were on the 
same side from natural enlllity to England, and Pope 
Alexander was in the same difficulty in which Pope 
Cleulent found himself three centuries later between 
I-Iellry the Eighth and Charles the Fifth. He ::;aicì 
that he could form no resolution tin he had heard 
what Becket had to say. He suggested that the 
English envoys should wait for Becket's arrival; but 
it ,vas uncertain ,vhen Becket Inight arrive; his 
Ifrench frieuùs were gathering in their rear, and 
111Îght intercept their return. A protracted stay 'vas 
ÏIùpossible, and they again pressed for a legate. 
Alexan(Ìer agreeJ to send súme one, but ,vithout the 
a.mple powers which the envoys desired. He reserved 
the final decision for himself. 
The influences by which the papal court ,vas 
deterrnined were already too grossly notorious. A 
decision given ill France would be the decision which 
'would please the l{ing of France. The envoys 
,vent hOllie, taking with theln a cornplilnentary 
nuncio frolH the !lope, and tLey had some diffi- 
culty in escaping an attempt to waylay and capture 
thp:Il. 
They had no sooner gone than Becket appeared 
at Sense lIe was received with no great ,van nth by 
the pupe, anll s1 ill I110re coldly Ly the \:ardinals, 
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'whose nostrils the scent of lucre had infected.' 1 
French pressure, however, soon produced its effect. 
He had come magnificently attended froln Soissons. 
His cause ,vas openly espoused by the French nation. 
At his second interview. on his knees at Alexander's 
feet, he represented that he was the victim of his 
devotion to the Holy See and the Catholic faith. 
He had only to yield on the Constitutions to be 
restored at once t.o favour and power. The Consti- 
tutions were read over, and he asked how it ,vas 
possible for him to acknowledge laws which reduced 
t he clergy into common mortals, and restricted 
appeals to the last depositary of justice on earth. 
Herbert of Bosham states that the pope and 
cardinals had never yet seen the Constitutions, but 
had only heard of them. This is simply incredible, 
and, like many other stories of this interesting but 
interested ,vriter, is confuted by the facts of the case. 
,John of Salisbury had said that the proceedings at 
Clarendon were better known on the continent than 
in England. They had been ,vatched in France for 
almost a year ,vith the closest attention. Bishops 
and abbots had gone to and fro between the pope 
and the English court with no other object than to 
find some tenns of con1promise. It is not conceivable 


, 'Quorum nares odor lucri infecera.t.' 
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that after sending an order to Becket to sublnit, 
after Becket had first consented, had then suspended 
himself for the sin of acquiescence, and had been 
absolved by Alexander himself, the Holy Fat.her 
should never have acquainted himself with the 
particulars of the controversy. It is no less incredible, 
therefore, that, after hearing the Constitutions read, 
the pope should have severely blamed Becket, as 
Herbert also says that he did,. for having ever 
consented at alL Be this as it n1ay, the Constitu- 
tions found no favour. Parts of them ,vere found 
tolerable, but parts intolerable, especially the re- 
:;triction of the appeals. Again the pope took tinle 
for reflection. English money had secured a power- 
ful faction among his advisers, and they ,vere not 
ungratefuL 1 Henry, they said, wot:ld no doubt 
modify the object.ionable articles; and it was unsafe 
to alienate him during the Gennan schism. In 


1 The pope himself was anxious the sum expected from his own 
about his English Peter's pence, purse, or else borrow it; in any 
being afraiù, if he quarrelled way that he should let the pope 
with Henry, that he might lose have the pence as soon as pos- 
a valuable part of his revenue. sible. Foliot referred to the 
.After Becket retired to Pontigny, king, and after some correspollù- 
Alexander wrote to Foliot on the ence the collection continued to 
subject, suggesting that if the be made in the usual way. See 
Peter's pence were not collected, Jlatcrials, vol. v. p. 177, 202, 
the bishop should either advance 208-11. 
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private they sharply blalned Becket for having raised 
so inopportune a storm; and bu t for his own adroi t- 
ness the archbishop would have been defeated after 
all. Once more he sought the pope's presence. He 
confessed his sins, and he tempted Alexander ,vith 
the hope of rescuing the nomination to the see of 
Canterbury from secular interference. He had been 
intruded into Christ's sheepfold, he said, by the 
secular power; 1 and from this source all his subse- 
quent troubles had arisen. The bishops at North- 
ampton had required him to resign. He could not 
resign at their bidding, but he threw himself and his 
office on his Holiness's mercy.. He had accepted the 
archbishopric uncanonically. He now relinquished 
it, to be restored or not restored as the pope might 
please. 
It was a bold stroke, and it nearly failed. Many 
cardinals saw in the offer a road out of the difficulty. 
Terms could no'v be arranged with Henry, and 
Becket could be provided for elsewhere. For some 
hours or days his friends thought his cause was lost. 


1 , Ascendi in ovile Christi, sed of conversations must be received 
non per ipsum ostium: velut with caution. The accounts vary 
quem non canonica vocavit irreconcilably; and the enthm5i- 
electio, sed terror publicæ potes- asm of the biographers for their 
tatis intrusit.' -Materials, vol. master and his cause infects every 
ii. p. 243. But all these accounts line of their narratives. 
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But the balance wavered at last so far in his favour 
that the sacrifice ,vas not pcnnitted. TIe" as not, as 
he had expected, to be sent back to England, sup-- 
ported by threats of interdict and excommunication) 
to triumph uver his enemies. But he ,vas reinstated 
as arch bishop. lIe was assigned a residenee at the 
Cistercian monastery of Pontigny, thirty Iniles frull 
Sens; and there he was directed to remain quiet and 
avoid for the present irritating the king further. 1 
The king was sufficiently irritated already. The 
support which Lewis had given to Becket meant 
too probably that ,val' ,vith France was not far off. 
Becket himself 'vas yirtuaUy in rebellion, and bis 
character nlade it easy to fore:5ee the n1easures \vhich 
he would adupt if not prevented. The posts were 
,vatched; strangers were searched for letters. English 
subjects were forbidden to introduce brief, bull, or 
cen
ure either from the pope or from the archbishop. 
The archbishop's estates were sequestrated. If he 
was allowed to retain his large incolne and to spend 
it abroad, he would use it to buy friends amúng thE 
cardinals. The see was put under administrators; 
the rents, so Henry afterwards swore, ,vere chiefly 


1 The answer supposed to have refers to the sequestration of tllo 
bP.en wven by the pope, permit- Canterhury estates, and this did 
ting him to use the censures, be- not ta.ke place till after Becket 
long'! to the following year. It had been settled at Pontigny. 
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laid out in management; and the surplus ,vas dis- 
tributed in charity. The incumbents of the arch- 
bishop's benefices being his special creatures ,vere 
expelled, and loyal priests were put in their places. 
.A..nother harder measure was adopted. All his 
relations, all his connections and dependants, except 
a few who gave securities for good conduct, were 
banished from England, four hundred of them, men, 
'VOlnen, and children. Either it was feared the 
archbishop ,vould ernploy them to disturb the country, 
or it ,vas mere vengeance, or it ,vas to make Becket 
aD. expensive guest to Le,vis. 1 
All this Becket was obliged to bear with. Armed 
as he was ,vith lightnings, he was forbidden to make 
use of them. Nay, worse, the pope himself could 
not even yet be depended on. The king ,vrote to 
propose that Alexander should visit him in England, 
or, if this ,vere impossible, that the pope, Lewis, and 


1 Cruel as this measure was, mavimus, verbum illico proscrip- 
there was precedent for it. tionis audivimus et exsilio cru- 
Foliot reminds Becket that he deliter addicti SUffiUS; nec solum 
had himself been treated with persona nostra, sed et domus 
equal severity for oppmáng his patris mei, et conjuncta nobis 
elevation to the Primacy: 'Quod affinitas et cognatio tota. Hoc 
loquimur experti novimus; atten- quiùem calice et aliis propinatum 
dentes enim ecclesiam Dei Buffo- est.'-Foliot to Becket. Ma- 
cari gmviter, ob quod in ejus tcrials, vol. v. p. 5 2 4- 
libertatem quodammodo procb- 
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Henry should meet in Normandy and take measures 
together for the common \velfare of Christendom. 
Henry had no wish to join Barbarossa if he could 
help it; and neither the pope nor Lewis could wish 
to force him. If such a meeting came off, it ,vas 
easy to foresee the issue. John of Salisbury, ,vho 
was Becket's agent at the French court,' when he 
heard what was intended, wrote that it must be 
prevented at all hazards. In terms not very COlllpli- 
mentary to the holy father's understanding, the 
archbishop implored Alexander to consent to no 
meeting \vith the king of England, except one at 
which he should himself be present. 'The king,' 
he said, 'is so subtle with his words that he would 
confound the apostolic religion itself. He will find 
the weak points of the pope's character, and will trip 
him up to his destruction.' 1 
The King of France (John of Salisbury wrote to :Becket) 
admits that he fears to urg-e the pope to use the censures in 
your behalf. If this be so now, how will it be when our king 
is here in person, arguing, promising, threatening, and sway- 
ing the minds of men after his fashion? He has secured 
Count Robert-the countess, like a prudent matron, is tl]ink- 
ing of marriages for her children and has sent him three 


1 I Sed et citins poterit apostol- verit exitus Vlarnm SU:1rum ob. 
ica circumveniri religio ex varie- struet offendiculis.'-Jfaterials. 
tate verbornm regis . . . et si rex vol. ii. p. 346. 
infirmiora domini papæ præno- 
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hundred ells of linen to make shirts. The Archbishop of 
Rheims is the count's dear friend. . . . I advise you, there- 
fore, to trust in God and give yourself to prayer. Put away 
thoughts of this world: pray and meditate. The Psalms will 
be better reading for you than philosophy; and to confer with 
spiritual men, whose example may influence your deY'otion, 
will profit you more than indulging in litigious speculations. 
I say this from my llCart: take it as you please.! 


These words show Becket to us as through an 
inverted telescope, the magnifying mist blown a,vay, 
in his true outlines and true proportions. The 
genuine Becket, as the pope knew him, was not the 
person peculiarly fitted to be the Church's champion 
in a cause which was really sacred. John of Salis- 
bury thought evidently at this time that there ,vas 
no longer any hope that the archbishop would really 
succeed. He wished, he said in a letter to the 
Bishop of Exeter, to make his peace ,vith the king. 
He could not desert the archbishop, but he was 
loyal to his sovereign. He called God to witness 
how often he had rebuked the archbishop for his 
foolish vio
ence.2 He could not promise that he 


1 ]'falerials, vol. v. p. 162, 
nbndged. 
2 'Novit enim cordium in- 
spector quod sæpius et asperius 
quam aliquis mortalium corripu- 
..rim tlominum archiepiscopnm de 
VOL. IV. 


his in quibus ab initio dominum 
regem et suos zelo quodam incon- 
sultius visus est ad amarituà.inem 
provocâsse,' &c.-Letters, vol. i 
p. 203, ed. Giles. 
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would quit his old master's service, but in a.ll 
else he would be guided by the Bishop of Exeter's 
advice. 


VI. 


1tIEA."'VHILE the quarrel bebycen Becket and the 
King of England became the topic of the hour 
throughout Europe. 'Vhich ,vas l"ight and ,vhich 
,vas ,vrong, what the pope would do or ought to do, 
and whether England would join Germany in the 
schism-these questions ,vere the theme of perpetual 
discussions in council and conclave, ,vere debated 
in universities, and were fought over at convent 
and castle dinner-tables. Opinions ,vere so divided. 
that, in a cause ,vhich concerned Heaven so nearly
 
people ,vere looking for Heaven to give some sign. 
As facts ,vere ,yanting, legend took the place of 
them, and storic)s began to spread, either at the 
time or imlnediately after, of direct and picturesque 
Inanifestations of grace whieh had been vouchsafed 
ill Becket's favour. It ,vas said that when dining 
with Pope Alexander he had twif'e unconsciously 
turned water into wine. At Pontigny he had been 
graciously visited by Our Lady h0f:;e]f. He had left 
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England ill provided with clothes. His ,vardrobe 
was in disorder; his dra,vers especially, besides being 
dirty, were in holes. He was specially delicate in 
such matters, and was too modest to confess bis 
difficulties. He stayed at home one day alone to 
do the repairs himself. He 'vas pricking bis fingers 
and succeeding indifferently, when Our Lady-who, 
as one of the biographers tells us, had been taught 
to sew ,vhen she was at Nazareth-came in, sat 
down, took the dra,vers out of the archbishop's hand, 
mended them excellently, and ,vent as she had come. 
The archbishop had not recognized his visitor. Soon 
after a singular case of Church discipline was refeITed 
to his decision. A young Frenchman, specially 
devoted to the Virgin 1\Iary, had built a chapel in 
her honour not far from Pontigny, had placed her 
image over the altar, and bad 0 btained ordination 
himself that he might make his daily offerings there; 
but he neither would nor could repeat any lnass but 
the n1ass of the Virgin. The authorities reprimanded 
him, but to no purpose. OUf Lady filled his soul, 
and left no rOOlll for any other object. The irregu- 
larity,vas flagrant-the devotion was commendable. 
Becket ,vas consulted as to what should be done, 
and Becket sent for the offender and gently put 
before him that he \
rg,s making a scandal which 
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must positively cease. The youth rURhed a,vay in 
despair, and fiung himself before Our Lady's image, 
declaring that his love 'vas for her and for her 
alone; she must save him from interference, or he 
,vould pull the chapel down and do other ,vild and 
desperate things. The eyes of the image began to 
smile, the neck bent, the lips opened. 'Have no fear, 
carissime,' it said, 'go to the archbishop. Entreat 
again to be allowed to continue your devotions to 
me. If he refuses, ask him if he remen1bers who 
mended his drawers.' We may guess ho,y the story 
ended. 
'\Vith tales of this kind floating in the air, the 
first year of Becket's exile wore out, the pope giving 
uncertain answers to the passionate appeals which 
continued to be made to him, according to the 
fortune of the Emperor Frederick in Italy. Frederick 
being at last driven out of Lombardy, the pope 
recovered heart, and held out brighter prospects. 
He sent Becket pern1Ïssion to excommunicate the 
persons in occupation of his estates and benefices, 
and he promised to ratify his sentence if opportunely 
issued. He did not permit him to excommunicate 
the king, but he held out a hope that the prohibition 
might not last for ever, while Lewis, with Becket's 
kno,vledge, and in the opinion of the cardinals ,vho 
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came afterwards to inquire into his conduct, at 
Becket's direct instigation, prepared to invade 
Normandy. Henry, well informed of ,vhat was 
coming, began no, v to turn to Germany in earnest. 
By the advice of his barons, as he said, he wrote 
to Reginald, Frederick's archbishop chancellor, to 
tell him that he ,vas about to send an embassy to 
the pope to demand that he should be relieved of 
Becket, and that the Constitutions should be ratified. 
If justice ,vas refused him, he and his people were 
prepared to renounce their allegiance to Alexander 
and to unite with Germany.1 The chancellor was 
himself invited to England. A decided step of this 
kind, it was thought, might bring the pope to 
his senses. 
Separation from Rome, indeed, was the true 
alternative; and had the country been prepared to 
follow Henry, and bad Henry himself been prepared 
at the bottom of his mind to defy the pope and the 
worst that he could do, the great schism between the 
Teutonic and Latin races might have been ante- 
dated, and the course of history been changed. But 
Henry was threatening with but half a heart, and 
the country was less prepared than he. In Gernlany 


4 Giles, vol. i. p. 316. Materials, vol. v. p. 428. 
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itself, the pope in the end proved too strong for the 
elnperor. In Eng]and, even "\Vickliffe ,vas prema- 
ture. \Vith an its enormous faults, the ROlnan 
Catholic organization in both countries ,vas pro- 
ducing better fruits on the whole than any other 
which could have been su bstituted for it; and 
almost three centuries had yet to pass, bringing 
with them accunlulati-ng 11l:1SSeS of Insincerities 
and injustices, before Europe could become ripe 
for a change. A succession of Beckets ,vould 
have precipitated a rupture, ,vhatever might be 
the cost or consequences; but the succP
ding pre- 
]ates were men of the world as ,veIl as statesmen, 
and ,vere too wi:se to press theories to their logical 
consequences. 
The Archbishop of Cologne came to London ,vit.h 
the taint of his schisln upon him. The court enter- 
tained him graciously. But Henry received a start- 
iing intimation that he luust not try the barons tcú 
far. They had supported hiln in what they held to 
be reasonable demands, to which the pope might be 
expected to consent. They ,vere not ready to 
support hÍ1n in a revolt from ROIne, even though 
disguised behind the name of antipope. The hunch- 
backed Earl of Leicester refused Barbarossa's chan- 
('ellor the kiss of peace in open court at WestulÌnster, 
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and on his departure the altars at which the 
schismatic prelate had said lllass ,vere destroyed. l 
Alexander mean,vhile had written to Foliot, 
directing him and the Bishop of Hereford to remon- 
strate ,vith the king, to entreat him to act in 
confonnity ,vith his p3-st reputation, and to put an 
end to the scandal which he had caused, hinting that 
if Henry persisted in refusing he might be unable to 
restrain the archbishop Ihnu excommunicating him. 
The two bishops discharged their commission. ' The 
king,' Foliot replied to the pope, 'took ,vhat we said 
in excellent part. He assured us that his affection 
to"\vards your Holiness renl<1Ïued as it had been, but 
he said that he had stood by you in your misfortunes, 
and that he had Illet ,vith a bad return. He had 
hindered no one from going to you on your invitation, 
and he meant to hinder no one. As to appeals, he 
merely clainled that each case should be first 
thoroughly heard in his O"\Vll courts. If justice could 
not be had there, appeals to Ronle might remain 
without objection from himself. If the emperor was 
exconlmunicated, he promised to break off correspond- 
ence ,viLli him. As to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he had not been expelled from England; he had left 


1 :i\Iatthcw PariM, Chronica 1Jfaj()"ra, 116
. 
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it of his own accord, and might return ,vhen he 
pleased. To the Church, now as ahvays, he wished 
to submit his differences with the archbishop.' 
If this was not all which the pope might expect) 
Foliot advised him to be contented with it. ' The 
king,' he continued,' having consented to defer to 
the Church, considers that right is on his side. Let 
your Holiness therefore beware of measures ,vhich 
nlay drive him and his subjects into revolt. A 
wounded limb may be healed; a limb cut off is lost 
for ever. SOlne of us may bear persecution on your 
account, but there will not be ,vanting those who 
,vill bow their knee to Baal. 1tlen can be found to 
fill the English sees who will obey the antipope. 

Iany, indeed, already ,vish for the change.' 1 
The pope) who did not understand the English 
character, ,vas as much disturbed as Henry could 
have desired to see him. He found that he had 
encouraged Becket too far. He ,vrote to press upon 
him that the days ,vere evil; that he must endeavour 
to conciliate the king; that he must on no account 
excommunicate him, or lay England under interdict) 
or venture any violent courses, at any rate before the 
ensuing Easter. 2 He wrote affectionately to Henry 


1 Foliot to the Pope, 116 5. Hoveden (ed. Giles), voL Î. p. 23 J . 
2 Giles, vol. i. p. 3 2 4. 
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himself. He thanked the t\VO bishops with the 
utmost ,vannth, and expressed himself delighted ,vith 
the accounts ,vhich he received of the king's frame 
of mind. l The Archbisbop of Rouen and the 
Empress 1\Iatilda had written to him to the same 
purpose, and had given hin1 equal pleasure. If 
Foliot could bring about a reconciliation, he would 
love him for ever. 
Ieanwhile he would follo,v 
FoHot's advice and keep Becket quiet. 
A very slight concession from Becket ,vould now 
have made an arrangement possible, for Henry was 
tired of the quarrel. He invited the Norman pre- 
lates to meet him at a conference at Chinon. The 
archbishop was expected to attend, and peace was 
then to have been arranged. In this spirit the 
Bishop of Hereford addressed the archbishop himself, 
entreating him to agree to nloderate conditions. 
But far away was Becket from I conditions.' lIe 
knew better than the pope the state of EngliE:h 
feeling. He was in correspondence (it is likely 
enough) \vith the Earl of Leicester. At all events 
he must have heard of Leicester's treatment of 
Reginald of Cologne. He knew that in fearing 
that Eng]and ,vould go into schism the pope was 


1 'Gaudemus et exuItamus super eâ devotione ejusdem regia.' 
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frightened by a shadow. He haJ not defied king, 
peers, and bishops at Northaulpton that the fight 
should end in a cOll1promise. Sharply he rebuked 
the Bishop of Hereford for his timid counsels. c For 
you,' he said, C I anI filade anathema, and ,vhen you 
should stand by me you advise Iue to yield. You 
should rather have bidden me draw the sword of 
Peter and avenge the blood of the saints. I Inourn 
over you as over Iny firstborn. Up, n1Y son. Cry 
aloud and cease not. Lift up your voice, lest God's 
anger fall on you and all the nation perish. I grieve 
for the king. Tribulation in1pends over hill1. They 
have devoured Jacob and laid waste his d,velling- 
place.' 1 
To John of Salisbury Becket announced that his 
patienee was exhausted, that w'hen Easter ,vas past 
he would be free, and that in his own opinion he 
ought to fur bear no longer. He desired to know 
bow far his friend agreed with hÏ1n. John of Salis- 
bury was nlore prudent thau the arch bishop. f Pre- 
cipitate action,' he said, C luay expose you to ridicule 
and ruin. You ask my advice. I recollllnend you 
not to re)y on the Ho]y See. vVrite to the en1press 
lllother; write to the .Archbishop of Rouen anù 


, Becket to the Bishop of Hercforll. JIoYcJcn. I am obliged 
greJ.t1y tû compress the diffuse l"lletoric of the arch1i:;liúp. 
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the other prelates. Tell them you are req,dy to obey 
the law and to go back to England if you are treated 
,vith justice. The adversary will not agree to con- 
ditions really fair, but you ,viII have set yourself 
fight with the ,vorld. Should the king be more 
n10derate than I think he will be, do not stand upon 
securities. Content yourself with a promise under 
the king's hand, and the assurance of the empress 
mother. Do not try the censures. You know my 
opinion about this, and you once agreed with me. 
The king is not afraid of excomnulnication. The 
bishops and n10st of the clergy have stood by him; 
some may be ,vith us In heart, but ihey are not to 
be depended on.' 1 
Becket, like most persons of his tenlperalnent, 
asked advice without meaning to fonow it. lIe 
aàdressed the king in a letter ,vhich Herbert de- 
scribes as being of extreme s,veetness. It ,vas to 
entreat him to let loose the bride of Christ ,vhom he 
held in captivity, and to warn him that if he per- 
severed in his ,vicked ,vays, C Christ would gird his 
sword upon his thigh,' and would descend from 
heaven to punish hin1. Inflated language of this 
kind was not general at that time. It ,vas peculiar 
to Becket, and 've need not be surprised that it 


1 John of Salisbury to Becket, Apri1.1 166 (abridged). 
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produced no effect on Henry. He went to Normandy 
to the Chinon conference immediately after Easter 
I 166, hoping there to meet Becket and to speak 
with him and with the other prelates as .with reason- 
able men. He did not find Becket there, but he 
found a second letter from him, which, if coming 
from a saint would have tried the ten1per of a more 
patient sovereign than Henry, and from a man whom 
he had known so lately as a defaulting chancel10r 
and unscrupulous politician ,vas ingolent and absurd. 
After reproaching the king for allowing hin1 t.o live 
on the charity of Lewiß of France, the archbishop 
proceeded :- 
You are my king, my lord, and my spiritual 80n. As 
you are my king, I owe you reverence and admoIJ.ition; as 
you are my lord, I owe you such obedience as consists with 
the honour of God; as you are my son, I owe you tbe chas. 
tisement which is due from the father to the child. You 
hold your authority from the Church, which consists of clergy 
and laymen. The clergy have sole charge of things spiritual: 
kings, earls, and counts have powers delegated to them from 
the Church, to preserve peace and the Church's unity. Dele. 
gated from the Church, I say. Therefore it rests not with 
you to tell bishops whom they may excommunicate, or to 
force clergy to their answers in secular courts, or to interfere 
with tithes, or do any of those things to which you pretend 
in the name of custom. Remember your coronation oath. 
Restore my property; allow me to return to Canterbury; and 
I w ill obey you as far as the honour of God and the IIoly 
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See and Ol
t. sacred order permits me. Refuse, and be 
assured you will not fail to experience the severe displeasure 
of Almighty God.! 
This letter appears to have been placed in Henry's 
hands ilnn1ediately before he met the N onnan 
bishops. On entering the conference he ,vas ill with 
agitation. Persons present said that he was in tears. 
He told the bishops that Becket was aiming at his 
destruction, soul and body. He said they were no 
better than traitors for not protecting hin1 more 
effectually from the violence of a single man. 2 The 
Archbishop of Rouen exclaime.d against the word 
c traitors'; but it was no time for niceties of expres- 
sion. War \vith France ,vas on the point of breaking 
out, and Becket, it was now plain, Ineant to give it 
the character of a sacred war by excommunicating 
Henry. Easter was past: he was free to act, and 
clearly enough he meant to act. The Bishop of 
Lisieux advised an instant appeal to the pope, which 
,vould keep Becket's hands tied for the moment. 
He and another bishop rushed off to Pontigny to 
serve the notice on hin1. They arrived too late. 


1 Becket to the King, l\Tay hibitâ operâ et diligentiâ ab 
1166 (abridged). unius hominis infestatione nole- 
2 'Tandem dixit quod omnes bant impedire.' 
proditores erant, qui eum ad. 
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Before launching his thunderbolts Becket had gone 
to Soissons, there to prepare for the operation. 
At Soissons were to be found in special presence 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Gregory, ,vhose assistance 
the archbishop considered "rould be peculiarly valu- 
able to him; and not they only, but another saint, 
Beatus Drausius, the patron of pugilists and duellists, 
who pronlised victory to intending cOlnbatants on 
their passing a night at his shrine. 1 
Becket gave St. Drausius three nights-or per- 
haps one to each saint-and thus fortified he betook 
hilnself to Vezelay, where at '\Vhitsuntide vast 
numbers of people assembled from all parts of 
France. There from the pulpit after sermon on 
\Vhitsunday, ,vith the appropriate ceremonies of 
bells and lighted candles quenched, he took venge- 
ance at last upon his enemies. He suspended the 
Bishop of Salisbury. He cursed John of Oxford and 
the ...
rchdeacon of Ilchester, two leading church- 


1 'A.rcbiepiscopus noster in urbe requiescit, agonem suuro 
procinctu ferendæ scntentiæ con- precibus commendaret. Est 
stitutus iter arripuerat acl urbem nutem Beatus Drausius gloriosis- 
Suc!)sionum orationis cA.l1sr.., ut simus confessor qui, sicut Franci 
Beatre Virgini, cujus ibi memoria et Lotbaringi credunt, pugilcs 
cc1ebris est, et Beato Drausio, qui ad memoriam cjus pcrnocta.nt 
ad quem confugiunt pUh'llaturi, redùit invictos.'-Johu of Salis- 
et Bcato Grfgorio Auglicauæ bury to the Bishop of Exeter. 
EccI('sÛl
 funJatori, qui in eârlem Lctl
r!
, vol. i. p. 227. 
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men of the king's party. He cursed Justiciary de 
Luci, who had directed the sequestration of his see, 
and was the author and adviser of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. He cursed Ranulf de Broc and every 
person employed in administering his estates. Finally 
he cursed everyone \vho lllaintained the Constitutions, 
and he released the bishops from their promise to 
observe them. A remnant of prudence or a report 
of the king's illness led him partially to withhold his 
hand. He did not actually curse Henry, but he 
threatened that he shortly would curse him unless 
he repented. 
In high delight with hImself the archbishop 
issued a pastoral to the bishops of England telling 
them .what he had done, talking in his usual high 
style of the rights of priests over kings and princes, 
and ordering them at their soul's peril to see that 
the sentence was obeyed. He wrote at the same 
tirne to the pope, enclosing the terms of the excom- 
munication, his condemnation of the Constitutions, 
and the threats which he had addressed to the king. 
These threats he declared his intention of carrying 
into effect unless the king showed speedy signs of 
subrnission, and he required Alexander, in :1 tone of 
imperious consequence.. to confinn what he had 
done. 
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On the arrival of the censures in England the 
bishops met in London and detennined on a further 
appeal to the pope. They addressed a unanimous 
and remarkable remonstrance to him, going into the 
origin of the quarrel, insisting on the abonlinable 
conduct of many of the clergy, the necessity of 
reform, and the moderation which the king had 
shown.! The Constitutions ,vhich he had adopted 
they declared to have been taken fron1 the established 
customs of the realm. If they appeared objection- 
able, his Holiness need but point to the articles of 
which he disapproved, and they should be immedi- 
atelyaltered. The archbishop's uncalled-for violence 
had been the sole obstacle to an arrangement. 
With this letter and others from the king an 
embassy was despatched to ROIne, John of Oxford, 
WhOlll Becket had personal1y excommunicated, being 
significantly one of its men1bers. 
Pending the result of the appeal, the English 
bishops addressed a protest to Becket hinlself. They 
reminded him of his personal obligations to the king, 
and of the dangers w'hich he was provoking. The 


1 'Qui cum pacem rcgni sui eorunùcm excessus ad ecclesiæ 
enormi insoJentium quorunrlam judices retu1Ït episcopos, ut 
c1ericorum excessu non mediocri- glaùius gladio subveniat.'-Ad 
ter turban cognosceret, clero AZexandrum Pontificem. Hove- 
debitam cxhibens reyerenti:nn den, vol. i. p. 266. 
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king, they said, had listened coldly hitherto to the 
advances of GeL"many. But these goo(l dispositions 
might not last for ever. For the archbishop to 
scatter curses without allowing the persons denounced 
an opportunity of answering for thelnselves ,vas 
against reason and precedent; awl they had placed 
themselves under the protection of his Hohness. 
Becket was not to be frightened by threats of 
Gennan alliance. He knew better. He lectured 
the bishops for their want of understanding. He 
rebuked then1 for their cowanlice and want of faith. 
The Bishop of London had recalled to hÏ1n unpleasa.nt 
passages in his own past history. The tone of 
Foliot, as well as his person, drove Becket wild. He 
spoke of the Bishop of London as an Ahitophcl and 
a Doeg. 
Your letter (he replied to him) is like a scorpion with a 
sting in its tail. You profess obedicuce to me, and to avoid 
obedience you appeal to the pope. Little will YOl1 g-ain by 
it. You have no feeJing- for me, or for the Church, or for the 
king, whose soul is perishing. You blame nle for threatening 
him. "\Yhat father will see his son go astray and hesitate to 
restrain that son? Who will not use the rod that he may 
spare the sword? The ship is in the storm: I am at thc 
helm, and you bid lne sleep. To him who speaks thus to 
me I reply, 'Get thee behinà me, Satan!' The king, you 
say, desires to do what is right. My clcrg-y are banished, my 
possessions are taken from me, the sword hangs over my 
VOL. IV. 7 
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neck. 1)0 you call this ri
ht? Tell the kiug that the Lord 
of men and angels has cstablishell two powers, priHLl

 and 
priests-the first earthly, the seeonù spiritual; the first to 
obey, t.he st;cond to command. lIe who breaks t.his ordcr 
breaks the ordinance of God. 'l'ell him it is ]10 dishono'll" to 
him to suhmit to those to whom God himself (h
fers, caHing 
theln goùs in the sacred writings. For thus he speaks: '[ 
have said ye are gods;' and again, ' I will make thee a god 
lUlto Pharaoh;' 'Thou shalt take nothing from the gods' 
(i. e. the priests).l . . . The king may 110t judge his judges; 
the lips of the priest shall keep wisùom. It is written, 'Thou 
shalt require the law at his mouth, for he is the angel of 
God.' 


The Catholic Church would have had but a brief 
career in this world if the rulers of it had been so 
wild of nlind as this astonishing Inartyr of Canterbury. 
The air-bubble when blown the fullest and shining 
the brightest is nearest to collapsing into a drop uf 
dirty ,vater. John of Salisbury, sYlupathizillg with 
hiul and <:1thniring him as he generally did, sa'v 
clearly that the pupe could never sanction so pre- 
posterous all attitude. 'J have little trust in the 
Church of llollle,' he said. 'I know the ways of it 
anJ the ueeJs of it too well. So greedy, so dishonest 


1 '1'011 illtli
llctnr iti\lll1
 Jo- l't iternlll, "C'onstit1\i t
 rlcum 
minus llú-;ter tlt'tèrr
 illi
 'Plihus PharaollÍ::;," "Et lliis non de- 
omniulll SUIDnlUs d
ferre nOll tra.hes," i. e. 8a.cp-rJotiùu
, &c.'- 
dcdignatur, deu
 a:ppcllans eOb Be
ket to Foliot. H oveùell, vol. 
flæpills in s:lcris literis. 
ic ellim i. p. 261. 
dicit, " J.:go lIixi, ])ü c
tis," &c. ; 
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are the ROlnans, that they use too often the license 
of power, and take dispensations to grant what they 
say is useful to the conlmonwealth, howevcr fatal it 
may be to religion.' 1 
The first practical effect of the excomnnlnication 
was the recoil of the blow upon the archbishop's 
entertainers. In the shelter of a. Cistercian abbey in 
France, an English subject ,vas coulluitting treason 
and levying war against his sovereign and his 
country. A chapter of the Cistercian Order \vas 
held in September. I(ing Henry sent a Inessage 
to the general, that, if his abbot continueJ. to protect 
Becket, the Cistercians in England \vould be sup- 
pressed, and their property confiscated. The startled 
general did not dare to resist; a lllessage \vas sent 
to Pontigny; in the fluttered doyecote it .was resolved 
that Becket lllust go, and it was a cruel InOinent to 
hÏ1n. A fresh asylUlTI \vas provided for hinl at Sense 
But he had grown accustomed to Pontigny, and had 
lerl a pleasant life there. On his first arrival he had 
attempted asceticisms, but his health had suffered, 


1 'N ec de ecclesiâ. ROlllallâ, licentiâ. potestatis, pro('uretque 
cujus mores et neces
itates nobis ex dispensatione quod l'eipublicæ 
innotuerullt, ll1Ultmll confido. dicitur expedire, etsi non expediat 
Tot et talltæ sunt necessitates, l'eligioni:-,]
o Becket. Letters, 
tanta aviditas et improbitas 1166. 
ROmallOl'Ulll, ut illtel'dum utatur 
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and his severities had becn relaxed. He was out oi 
spirits at his departure. Ifis tears were Howing. 
The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his dejectioll, 
and told hin1 there was nothing in his fate so par- 
ticularly terrible. Becket said that he had dreamt 
tIle night before that he was to be Inartyred. 
( 1\1:artyrdonl l' laughed the abbot; 'what has a man 
who eats and drinks like you to do \vith tnartyrdoln? 
The Cll p of wine which yon drink has sl11all affinity 
with the cup of 111artyrdoln.' (I confess,' said Becket, 
, that I in(lulge in pleasures of the flesh. Yet the 
good God has deigned to reveallny fate t.o Inc.' 1 
Sad at heart, the archbishop renloved to SeIls; 
yet if the pope stooll finn, all lnight yet be well. 


VII. 


THE archbisllop's letters show conclusively that the 
Constitutions were nut the real causes of the dispute 
with the king. The king was wining to leave the 


I '" Ergo martyrio intcribis'l 
'.
uiù I's('ul(,llto ct temul(>llto et 
m;\,rtyri 1 

 on bene eOllvcniullt, nee in 
una. sede llloralltur, 
calix villi quoù potas ct calix 


martyrii." " Falcor," iWl'1Ít, 
"corl'orcis voluptal illus indul
l'o. 
BOllus tam(,11 DOlllinus, qui jus- 
tificat Í111l'imn, iUlligno ùignatus 
cst r(>velal'
 mystcriullI.'" -Jlla,. 
tcrin is, vol. i. 1'. 5 I. 
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Constitntions to be modified by the pope. The 
archbishop's contest, lying concealed in his favourite 
phrases, 'saving my order," saving the honour of God,' 
was for the supremacy of the Church over the 
Crown; for the degradation of the civil power into 
the position of delegate of the pope and bishops. 
All authority was derived from God. The clergy 
were the direct ministers of God. Therefore all 
authority was derived from God through them. 
However well the assurnption might appear in 
theory, it would not work in practice, and John 
of Salisbury was right in concluding that the pope 
would never support an assuTI1ption which, broadly 
stated and really acted on, would shake the fabric 
of the Church throughout Europe. Alexander was 
dre
tlning of peace when the news reached hiul of 
the excornmunications at V ezelay. The news that 
Richard de Luci had hanged 500 felonious clerks 
in England ,vould have caused hinl less annoyance. 
Henry's envoys brought with them the bishops' 
appeal, and renewed the demand for cardinal legates 
to be sent to end the quarrel. This time the pope 
decided that the legates should go, carrying with 
them powers to take off Becket's censures. He 
prohibited Becket himself from pursuing his threats 
further till the cardinals' arrival. To Henry he 
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sent a private letter-which, ho,vever, he permitted 
him to show if circUIllstances made it necessary- 
declaring beforehanJ. that any bentences which the 
archbishop might issue against hirnself or his subjects 
should be void. l 
The humiliation was terrible; Becket's vieti JUS 
were free, and even rewarded. .J ohn of Oxford c:une 
back fro III ROIne with the deanery of Salisbury. 
\V orst of all, the cardinals were conlÍng, and those 
the most dreaded of the whole body, Cardinal Otho 
and Cardinal \Villia111 of Pavia. One of them, saiJ. 
John of Salisbury, was light and uncertain, the other 
crafty ancl false, aIlcl both 1nade up of avarice. 
These were the nlÎnisters of the Holy See, for whose 
pretensions Becket was fighting. This was his esti- 
lnate of thenl when they \vere to try his own ca.use. 
Hïs letters at this InOlnent 'vere filled \vith despair. 
c l
idicnle IJas fallen on Ino,' he said, C arHl sh::une 
on the pope. 1 aUl to be obeyetl no longer. I mn 
bptrayed and given to destruction. },[y Llepo:-5ition 
j" a settleLl thing. Of this, at least, let the pope 
assurf' hilnself: never will [ accept the nanlinnl of 
Pavia for lIlY judge. \Vhen they are rid of 111", I 
hear he is to be 11lY successor at Canterbury.' 2 


1 The Pope to If l'llr)', J)CCClII bcl' 20, 1 I (,h. 
2 Beckct'
 LcU', N, (:i1c!-;, vol. ii. p. bo. 
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Becket, however, was not the man to leave the 
field while life was in him. There was 
til1 hope. 
for war had broken out at last, and Henry and I.le\vis 
were killing and burning each other's territories. 
If not the instigator, Becket 'was the occasion, and 
Lewis, for his o\vn interests, \vould still be forced 
to. stand by him. The archbishop had \vhat is callc(l 
(a real belief' in his cause; he \vas convinced tlmt 
it ,vas God's cause. I-litherto God had allowed hin1 
to fail on account of his o'wn deficiencies, and the 
deficiencies required to be alnoncled. Like certain 
persons who cut themselves with knives and lancets, he 
detenni!led no\v to mortify his flesh 
n earnest. \Vhen 
settlell in his new life at Sens, he rose at daybreak, 
prayed in his oratory, said n1ass, and prayed and \vept 
agaIn. Fiye tin1es each day and night his chaplain 
fio()"o'ed hiln. His food was bread and water , his bed 
üð 
the floor. A hair shirt was not enough \vithout hair 
dra\vel's which reached his knees, and both were \VOITl 
till they swanned with vennin. 1 The cardinals 


1 ì\[yths gathered about the her curiosity, for tIle moving 
state of these garments. One things were maggots. Rut she 
ùa.y, we are told, he was dining pr('ssed hcr questions till he was 
with the Qll(
CTl of France. She obliged to loosen the strings. 
observc!l that his sleeves were Pearls of choicest size and colour 
fastcned unuslmlly tightly at the rolled upon the table. The queen 
wrist, and that something moved wishpd to kt'ep onc, but it coulll 
inside them. He tried to evade not boo TIIC pcarls were restored 
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approached, and the prospect grew hourly blacker. 
The pope rebuked Le,vis for the war. The oppor- 
\unity of the cardinaL.,' presence ,vas to be used 
for restoration of peace. Poor as Becket was, he 
could not approach these holy beings on their 
r..ccessible sirle. 'The Cardinal of Pavia,' said John 
of Salisbury, 'thinks only of the king's money, and 
has no fear of God in hinl. Cardinal Otho is better: 
Rmnunus ta1nen ct cardinalis (but he is a Roman 
anLl a cardinal). If we sublnit our cause to them, 
we lose it to a certainty. If we refuse we offend 
the king of France.' The Cardinal of Pavia wrote 
to announce to Becket his arrival in France and 
the purpose of his n1Ïssion. Becket replied with 
a violent letter, of which he sent a copy to John 
of Salisbury, but despatched it before his friend 
could stop hÌIu. John of Salisbury thought the 
archbishop had lost }1Ís sen
es. 'COInpare tlw 
cardinal's letter and yonr answer to it,' he s:11(1 
'What had the cardinal done that you shoulù tell 
hilfi he was giving you poison? You have no right 
to insult a cardinal and the pope's If'gate on h1s 
first comlnunication with yon. \Vere he to send 
your letter to ROIne, you nlight be charged with 


to tbe sleeve, a.nd became maggots as before. ltlaterials, vol. iL 
P.29 6 . 
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contumacy. He tells you he is COlne to close the 
dispute to the honour of God and the Church. 
\Vhat harn1 is there in this 1 lIe is not to blame 
because he cautions you not to provoke the king 
further. Your best friends have often given you 
the san1e advice.' 
'\Tith great difficulty Becket \vas brought to 
consent to see the cardinals. They caIne to him 
at Sells, but stayed for a short t.ime only, and \vent 
on to the king in Normandy. The archbishop 
gathered no cOlnfort from his speech with them. 
He took to his bell and candles again, and cursed 
the Bishop of London. He. still intended to curse 
the king and declare an interdict. He wrote to a 
tì'iend, Cardinal Hyacinth, at Ron1e, to say that he 
would never submit to the arbitration of the cardinal 
legates, and bidding hin1 urge the pope to confinn 
the sentences which he was about to pronounce. l 
He implored the pope himself to recall the cardinals 
and unsheath the sword of Peter. To his entire 
confusion, he learned that the king hwl a letter 
from the pope declaring that his curses would be 
so much wasted breath. 
The pope tried to soothe him. Soft words cost 
Alexander nothing, and, while protecting Henry 


1 Giles, vol. ii. p. 86. 
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from spiritual thunders, he assured the archbishop 
hiInself that hi
 power should not be taken from 
hirn. Xor, indeed, had the violence of Becket's 
agitation any real occasion. Alcxanller wished to 
frighten him into submission, but had no intention 
of compron1ising himself by an authoritative decision. 
?\lany months passed away, and Becket still refusell 
to plead before the cardinals. At length they let 
out that their powers extended no further than 
advice, and Becket, thus satisfied, consented to an 
official conference. The meeting ,vas held near 
Gisors, on the frontiers of France and K onnandy, 
on the the 18th of Xoveluber, 1 [67. The archbishop 
came attended by his exiled Englis}
 friends. With 
i::he cardinals were a large body of 
 onnan bishops 
and abbots. TIle cardinals, earnest for peace if tlley 
could bring their refractory patient to (onsent to it, 
laid before hilH the general unfitness of tho <{uarrel. 
They arcuscd hiJfi of ingratitude, of want of loyalty 
to his sovereign, and, alllong other things, of having 
instio"ate<l the war. \ 
<:> 
The last cha.rge the archbisllOp sharply denied, 
and Lewis aftcrwa.nls acquittc(l hilll also. Fur tht, 
rest he 
ai(l that the kin[! hall ÙC o <l'Ull bv attaekill<l' 
'.I .. b 


1 'lmpouclls ci intcr cætcra. 11'10\1 excita.vcra.t guermm regis 
l"mncorum.'-J[oINi((l...., vol. i. p. 66. 
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the Church. He 'va$ ,vining to conE\ent to any 
reasonable terms of arrangeInent, with security for 
God's honour, proper respect for himsolf, and the 
restoration of his estates. They asked if he ,vonld 
recognize the Constitutions; he said that no such 
engagernent had been required of his predecessors, 
and ought not to be required of hinl. C The book of 
abon1Ïnations,' as he 
alled the Constitutions, 'V3,S 
producell and read, and he challenged the cardinals 
to affirrn that Christian lnen should obey such laws. 
Henry ,vas prepared to accept the smallest con- 
cession; nothing need be saill about the Con- 
stitutions if Becket ,youlcl go back to Canterbury, 
resume his duties, and give a general pronlise to be 
quiet. The archbishop answered that there ,vas a 
proverb in England that silence gave consent. The 
questIon had been raised, and could not now be 
passed over. The cardinals asked if he wou lcl accept 
their judglnent on the whole cause. He said that he 
\vould go into court before thenl or before anyone 
whom the pope might appoint, as soon as his pro- 
perty ,vas restored to hiln. In his prf'sent poyerty 
he could not encounter the expense of a lawsuit. 
Curious satire on Becket's whole contentIon, none 
the less so that he was himself unconscious of the 
absurdity t He withlhe'v from the confereuce J 
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believing that he had gained a victory, and he again 
began to meditate drawing his f'piritual swonl. 
Messengers on all sides once more flew off to Rome, 
from the king and English bishops, from the 
cardinals, from Becket hinlself. The king and 
bishops placed themselves under the pope's pro- 
tection should the arch bishop begin hi
 curses. The 
Constitutions were once lnore placell at the pope's 
discretion to nlodify at his pleasure. The cardinals 
wrote charging Becket with being the sole cause of 
the continuance of the quarrel, and in spite of his 
denials persisting in accusing hinl of having caused 
the war. Becket prayed again for the cardinals' 
recall, and for the pope's sanction of lllore vigorous 
action. 
He had not yet rloné with t.he can1inals; they 
knew hiln, anò they knew his f('stlû
s hunlonr. 
Pending fresh resolutions frotH Honle, they sus- 
pended hinl, :lu(l l('ft hinl irtf':1pa hip ('it 11('1' of eXCOIll- 
nlunicating or exercising any uther function of 
spiritual authority. Once n1Oro h(
 was plunged into 
despair. 
I Through those legates,' he cried in his anguisll 
tu the p<.,pe, I we are ID'Hle a derision to those about 
us. 
Iy lord, have pity on me. You are my refuge. 
r can scarcely breathe for sorrow. 
ly harp is 
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turned to mourning, and my joy to sadness. The 
last error is \Vorse than the first.' 
The pope seemed deaf to his lamentations. The 
suspension was not removed. Plans ,vere formed for 
his translation from Canterbury to some other pre- 
ferment. He said that he would rather be killed. 
The pope ,vrote so graciously to Henry that the 
king said he fur the first tilue felt that he was 
sovereIgn in his own reahn. John of Salisbury's 
mournful conviction w.as t.hat the game was at last 
played out. ' \Ve know those Rornans,' he sighed, 
, q'wi rnuncre potentim' ('st, potcnt'ior est jure. The anti- 
pope could not have done more for the king than they 
have done. It will be written in the annals of the 
I-Ioly See that the herald of truth, the chanlpion of 
liberty, the preacher of the law of the Lord, has 
been deprived anò treated as a criminal at the 
threats of an English prince.' 
It is hard to say what influence again turned the 
scale. Perhaps Alexr"nder was encouraged by the 
failures of Barbarossa in Italy. Henry had been too 
triumphant; he had irritated the pope and cardinals 
by producing their letters, and speaking too frankly 
of the influences by,vhich the holy lnen had been 
bound to his side.! In accepting Henr y's llloncy 
1 John of Salisbury, Letters, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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they had not bargained fÙr exposure. They were 
ashailled awl Rore, and Becket grew again into 
favour. The pope at the put! of 1168 gave hiln 
back his powers, permitting hiln to exconlffiunicate 
even Henry hilnself unles
 he repented hefore the 
eURuing Easter. TI Ie legates ,vere recalled as Becket 
desired. Carllinal Otho reconlnlended the king to 
Juake his peace on the best ternlS ,vhich he could 
get. John of Salisbury, less confident, but ,vith 
alnused contelnpt of the cluuneleonlike Alexander, 
advised Henry, through the Bishop of Poitiers, to 
treat with the arch bishop inllnediately, nee mediante 
RO'lnano episcopo, nee regc Franciæ nee operâ cardin- 
ali1un, without help either of pope, of French king, 
or cardinals. Since Becket could not be frightened, 
.AJexander was p
rhaps trying what could be done 
with Henry; but he ,vas eager as anyone for an end 
of smne kind to a business which "ras no"r adding 
di
g{ace :-1 nc 1 scaurlal to its ot.her n1Ïschiefs. Peace 
was arranged at last bet,veen Lew1.s and Henry. 
The English king yielded a point of dignity for ,vhich 
he had lung contendell. The dn.y after Epiphany, 
.1aJll1;u'y 7,1169, tIlc t\\O prinC'cs IHet at l\Iontlnirail, 
betweeu Chartre
 alld L. 
lalls, aU 'ntlc(l by their 
peers anJ prelates. 
In the general IJa.l;ification the central disturber 
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was, if possible, to be included. The pope had sent 
cOlnnlÌssioners, to adviRe and, if possible, to guide 
Becket into ,visor courses. The political cerelllonies 
,vere accoll1plished, Lewis anù Henry were recon- 
ciled amidst general satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
Becket ,vas then introduced, led in by the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, the son of the aged Theobald, Count 
of Blois. Henry and he had not lnet s: nce the 
Northalllpton council. He threw hiulself III apparent 
humility at the king's feet. '1tly lord,' he said, , I 
ask you to forgive me. I place myself in God\: 
hands and in yours: 1 At a prelin1inary Ineeting the 
pope's envoys and the French ,-
lergy had urged him 
to submit ,vithout conditions. He had insisted on 
his usual reservation, but they had objected to saving 
clauses. The archbishop seemed now inclined really 
to yield, so Herbert de Boshall1 says, and Herbert 
,vhispered to him to stand finn. 
'l\Iy lord king,' said Henry, after Becket had 
made his general subn1issioTl, 'and you Iny lords and 
prelates, what I require of the arch bishop is no more 
than that he will observe the laws ,vhich have been 
ùbserveù by his predecessors. I ask him now to give 
nle that pr01uise.' Be
ket no longer answereò with 


1 '1\1iserere mei, domine, quia pono me in Dell 
t vobis ad honorem 
Dei et vcstrûlll. · 
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a reservation of his order: he changed the phrase. 
He prolnised obedience, saving the honour of God. 
( Yon wish,' replied Henry, powerfully disappointed 
and displeased, C to be king in my place. This man,' 
he continued, turning to Lewis, C deserted his Church 
of his own will, and he tells you and all men that his 
cause is the cause of the Church. He has governed 
his Church with as Inuch freedom as those who bave 
gone before him, but now he stands on Goù's honour 
to oppose nle wherever he pleases, as if I cared for 
God's honour less than he. I make this proposal. 
l\Iany kings have ruled in England before nlC, some 
less, some greater than I am; nlany holy men have 
been Archbishops of Canterbury before him. Let 
hill1 behave to Ine as the most sainted of his prede- 
cessors behaved to the least worthy of Inine, and I 
am cOlitent.' 
The king-'s delnand seenled just and Inoùerate to 
all present.! The archbishop hesitated. Lewis 
asked hÜn if he aspired to be greater than acknow- 
ledged saints. His predecessors, he said, had extir- 
pated some abusef-\J bll t not all. There ,vas work 
which remained to be dune. lIe was stopped by "- 
general outcry that the king had yielùcù enuugh; 


I 'nelll justam :t modestam vis us est omniùus l,ostnJare.' 
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the saving clause JllUst be dropped. At once, at the 
tone of cOffilnand, Becket's spirit rose. Priests and 
bishops, he answered defiantly, ,vere not to su bn1Ìt to 
Dlen of this worlù save ,vith reservations; he for one 
would not do it. 
The meeting broke up without result. A French 
noble said that the archbishop ,vas abusing their 
hospitality, and did not deserve further protection. 
IIenry mounted his horse and rode sadly a,vay. The 
pope's agents follo'wed him, ,vringing their hands and 
begging for some slight additional concession. The 
king told theln that they must address themselves 
to the archbishop. Let the archbishop bind himself 
to obey the laws. If the la,vs were amiss, they 
should be Dlodified by the pope's wishes. In no 
country in the ,vorld, he said, had the clergy so lTIuch 
liberty as in England, and in no country were there 
greater villains among them. For the sake of peace 
he did not insist on terms precisely defined. The 
archbishop ,vas requirerl to do nothing beyond what 
had been done by Anselm. 
Becket, however, was again immovable as stontJ. 
Lewis, after a brief coldness, took him back into 
favour. His power of cursing had been restored to 
him. The doubt was only ,vhether the pope had 
recalled the safeguards which he had given to the 
voL. IV. S 
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king. The pope's agents, on the failure of the 
conference, gave Henry a second letter in ,vhich 
Alexander told him that, unless peace 'vas nlade, he 
could not restrain the archbishop longer. Again 
representatives of the various parties hurried off to 
Rome, Becket insisting that if the pope would only 
be firm the king would yield, Henry embarrassing 
the pope more completely than threats of schism 
could have done by placing the Constitutions unre- 
servedly in his hands, and binding hin1self to adopt 
any change which the pope might suggest. Becket, 
feverish and impatient, would not ,vait for the POP(/s 
decision, and preferred to force his hand by action. 
He summoned the Bishops of London and Salisbury 
to appear before him. They appealed to Ronle, but 
their appeal was disregarded. J..'\.ppeals, as Becket 
characteristically said, ,vere not allowed in orùer to 
shield the guilty, but to protect the ...nnocent. On 
Palm Sunday, at Clairvaux, he took once more to 
his bell anù candles. He excolllmunicated the two 
bishops and everyone ,vho had been cuncerned with 
his property-the Earl of Norfolk, Sir Ranulf de 
Broc, 'VhOll1 be peculiarly hated, Robert de Broc, and 
various other persons. The chief justiciary he 
threatened. The king he still left unluentiolled for 
fear of provoking the pope too far. 
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Harassed on both sides, knowing perfectly well 
on ,vhich side good sense and justice lay, yet not 
danng to declare Becket \vrong, and accept ,vhat, 
after all that had passed, would be construed into a 
defeat of the Church, the unfortunate Alexander 
.drifted on as he best could, ,vri ting letters in one 
sense one day, and contradicting then1 the next. On 
the surface he seerued hopelessly false; but the 
falsehood was no more than weakness, a specious 
anxiety to please the king without offending the 
arch bishop, and a hope that time and ,veariness 
,vould bring about an end. There is no occasion to 
fûllo\v the details of his duplicities. T\vo legates 
,vere again sent-not cardinals this time, but ecclesi- 
aRtical lawyers, Gratian anù Vivian-bound by oath 
to cause no scandal by accepting bribes. As usual, 
the choice ,vas impartial; Gratian ,vas for Becket, 
Vivian for the king. So long as his excommunica- 
tions ,vere allo\ved to stand, Becket cared little ,vho 
might corne. He added the chief justiciary to the 
list of the accursed as he had threatened to do. He 
wrote to the Bishop of Ostia that the king's disposi- 
tion could only be anlendecl by punishment. The 
serpent head of the iniquity must no'v be bruised, 
and he bade the bishop iIupress the necessity of it 
upon the pope. Gratian wa
 taken into Becket's 
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confidence. Vivian he treated coldly and contempt- 
uously. Accorùing to Herbert and Becket's friends, 
Gratian reported that the king ,vas shifty and false, 
and that his object ,vas to betray the Church and 
the archbishop. Henry himself declared that he 
assented to all that they proposed to hilU, and Diceto 
says that the legates were on the point of giving 
judgment in Henry's favour ,vhen the Archbishop 
of Sens interposed and forbade them. In the con- 
fusion of statelnent the actions of either party alone 
can be usefully attended to, and behind the acts of 
an, or at least of the pope, there ,vas the usual 
ambiguity. Alexander threatened the king; he 
again empowered Becket to use ,vhatever power he 
possessed to bring the king to su bnlission, and he 
promised to confinn his sentences.! But as certainly 
he had secret conferences at ROllle ,vith Henry's 
envoys, and promised, on the other hand, that the 
archbishop should not be allowed to hurt him. 
Becket, furious and uncontrollable, called the Bishop 
of London a parricide, an infidel, a Goliath, a son of 
Belial; he charged the Bishop of Hereford to see 
that the sentence against Foliut and his brother of 
Salisbury should be observed in England. Henry: 


1 C Quod ea quæ statucrit nOll mutabuntur. · 
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in reply, assured Foliot of protection, and sent him 
to Rome with letters from himself to pursue bis 
appeal and receive absolution from the pope himself. 
The Count of Flanders interposed, the Count of 
ltlayence interposed, but ,vithout effect. At length, 
on the 18th of November, the anniversary of the 
conference ,vith the cardinals at Gisors, Henry and 
Lewis met again at 
{ontmartre outside Paris, Becket 
and his friends being in attendance in an adjoining 
chapel. Gratian had returned to Rome. Vivian was 
present, and pressed Lewis to bring the archbishop to 
reason. Lewis really exerted himself, and not entirely 
unsuccessfully. Henry was even more inoderate 
than before. The Constitutions, by the confession of 
Becket's biographer, Herbert, who was with him on 
the spot, ,vere practically abandoned. 1 Henry's only 
condition ,vas that the archbishop should not usurp 
the functions of the civil pow'er; he, on his part, 
undertaking not to strain the prerogative. Becket 
dropped his saving clause, and consented to make 
the promise required of him, if the king ,vould 
restore his estates, and give him compensation for 


1 c Consuetudines omnes maIæ, et Iibertates ad ecclesiæ honorem 
non expressim tamen, sed ita in et cleri df>cor a rege benigne (ut 
genere videlicet quibus ancillare- videbatur) susceptæ.'-Herbert. 
tur ecclesia a rege sunt abdicatæ, . J.fatcrials. vol. Iii. p. 447. 
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the arrear rents, which he estimated at f',20,OOO. 
Lewis said that nloney ought not to be an obstacle to 
peace. It \vas unworthy of the archbishop to raise 
so poor a difficulty. But here, too, Henry gave \vay, 
He promised that an impartial estimate should be 
made, and Becket \yas to be repaid. 
But no\v, no Inore than before, had the arch- 
bishop any real intention of submitting. His only 
fear ,vas of offenùing Lewis. The Archbishop of 
SeQ.s had gone to Rome to persuade the pope to give 
him legatine powers over Henry's French don1Ïnions. 
The censures of the Church might be resisted in 
England; but if N onnandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine 
were laid under interdict, the t\VO spiritual conspir- 

tors had concluded that the king would be forced 
to surrender at discretion. Becket ,vas daily expect- 
ing a favourable answer, and meanwhile \vas protract- 
ing the time. He demanded guarantees. He did 
not suspect the king. he said, but he suspected his 
courtiers. John of Salisbury had cautioned hirn, 
:Jnù the pope had cautioned him, against so indecent 
a requisition. Lewis said it 'vas unreasonable. 
Becket said then that he must have the kiss of 
peace as a sign that the king was really reconciled 
to him. He probably kne\v that the kiss would and 
must be wit hhel<l fronl hirn until he had given 
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proofs that he meant in earnest to carry out his 
engagements. The king said coldly that he did not 
mean, and had never meant, to injure the Church. 
He was willing to leave the whole question between 
himself and the archbishop either to the peers and 
prelates of France or to the French universities. 
l'tlore he could not do. The conference at )lont... 
martre ended, as Becket meant that it should end, 
in nothing. 
He sent off despatches to the Archbishop of Sens 
and to his ROlDan agents, entirely 'yell satisfied with 
himself, and bidding them tell the pope that N or- 
mandy had only to be laid under interdict, and that 
the field was won. Once more he had painfully to 
discover that he had been building on a quicksand. 
Instead of the interdict, the pope sent orders to the 
Archbishop of Rouen and the Bishop of Nevers to 
absolve a second tÏ1ne the victinls \vhom he had 
excomnlunicated at Clairvaux. Instead of encourage- 
ment to go on and smite the king \vith the spiritual 
sword, he received a distinct command to abstain for 
another interval. Last of a1], and worst of all, the 
pope informed him that at the king's request, for 
certain important purposes, he had granted a com- 
mission, as legate over all England, to bis rival and 
enemy tbe Archbisbop of York. The king-'s envoys 
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had promised that the commission should not be 
handed to the Archbishop of York till the pope had 
been again consulted. But the deed ,vas done. The 
letter had been signed and delivered. 1 The hair 
shirt and the five daily floggings had been in vain 
then! Heaven was still inexorable, The archbishop 
raved like a madman. C Satan was set free for the 
destruction of the Church.' C At Rome it ,vas always 
the same. Barabbas ,vas let go, and Christ was 
crucified.' C Come ,vhat might, he would never 
submit, but he would trouble the Ron1an Church 
no more.' 2 


VIII. 


BECKET had now been for nlore than fi ve vears in 
01 


eÀile. He had fought for victory with a tenacity 
which ,vould have done him credit had his cause 
been less preposterous. At length it seemed that 
h01)0 was :finally gone. At the suprelne moment 
another opportunity was thrust into his hands. 
lIcnry's health was uncf'rtain; he had once been 
daugerously ill. The succession to the English 


1 Mat.ti:lew Paris, Chronica J.
[aJora, pp. 249, 250. 
2 Becket to Cardinal Alhert. Giles, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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Crown had not yet settled into fixed rout
ne. Of 
the Conqueror's sons William had been preferred to 
Robert. Stephen supplanted Matilda; but l\Iatilda's 
son succeeded Stephen. To prevent disputes it had 
been long decided t
)at Prince Henry must be 
crowned and receive the homage of the barons ,vhile 
his father was still living. 
The pope had been invited to perform the 
ceremony in person. The pope had found it im- 
possible to go, and among the other inconveniences 
resulting from Becket's absence the indefinite post- 
ponement of this coronation had not been the lightest. 
The king had been reluctant to invade the acknow... 
ledged privilege' of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and had put it off from year to year. But the 
country was gro,ving impatient. The archbishop's 
exile might now be indefinitely protracted. The 
delay was dangerous, and the object of the commis- 
sion for which the king had asked, and which the 
pope had granted to the Archbishop of York, was 
to enable the Archbishop of 'Y ork to act in the 
coronation ceremony. The con1mission in its terms 
was all that Henry could desire; the pope not only 
permitted the Arch bishop of York to officiate, but 
enjoined him to do it. Pron1ises were said to have 
been given that it was not to be used without t"J,p. 
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pope's consent; but in such a labyrinth of lies little 
reliance can be placed on statements unconfirmed 
by \yriting. The pope did not pretend that he had 
exacted from the English envoys any written engage- 
Inent. He had hin1self signed a paper giving the 
Archbishop of York the necessary powers, a,nd this 
paper \vas in the king's hands. 1 The coronation was 
the syn1bol of the struggle in which Becket was no\v 
engaged. The sovereign, according to his theory, 
was the delegate of the Church. In receiving the 
crown from the hands of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the sovereign forn1ally admittf'd his dependent 
position; and so long as it could be maintained that 
the coronation \yould not hold unless it ,vas performed 
either by the Archbishop of Canterbury or by the 
pope hitnself, the sovereign's subject state ,vas a 
practical reality. 
Becket saw the favourable n1oment, and instantly 
snatched at it. He had many powerful friends in 
England among the peers and knight8. The lay 
peers, hE: says in his letters, had always been true:!" 
to hiln than the clergy, they on their part having 
their own differences with the Cro\vn. He had 


1 Giles, vol. ii. pp. 257-8. The I which the pope n'ferrcd ilJ his 
commisRion quotpll by Giles is ]ptter to Becket. 
evidently the same as that to \ 
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ascertained that the coronation could not be post- 
poned; and if he could make the validity of it to 
deperrd on his own presence, he might redeem his 
past mortifications, and bring Henry to his feet after 
all. He knew Alexander's nature, and set his agents 
to work upon him. He told them to say that if the 
coronation ''''as accomplished without his own presence 
the po,ver of the ROlDan see in England ,vas gone; 
and thus, ,vhen all seemed lost, he gained the feebJe 
and uncertain pope to his side once more. In 
keeping with his conduct throughout the ,vhole 
Becket difficu1ty Alexander did not revoke his 
previous letter. He left it standing as something to 
appeal to, as an evidence of his goodwill to Henry. 
But he issued another injunction to the Archbishop 
of York, forbidding him to officiate; and he enclosed 
the injunction to Becket to be used by him in \vhat- 
ever manner he might think fit. The Archbishop of 
York never received this letter. It ,vas given to the 
Bishop of \V orcester, ,vho was in Normandy, and 
,vas on the point of returning to England. The 
Bishop of Worcester ,vas detained, and it did not 
reach iis destination. So rUIlS the story; but the 
parts will not fit one another, and there is a mystery 
left unexplained.! This only IS certain, that the 


· It would appear from a Jetter of .John of Salisbury tlUlt the 
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inhibition ,vas not served on the Archbishop of York. 
Rumour may have reached England that such a. 
thing had been issued; but the commission ,vhich 
had been formally granted remained legally un- 
revoked, and on June 18 Prince Henry ,vas crowned 
at Westn1Ïnster in his father's presence by the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
Rochester, and Salisbury. 
It ,vas easy no' v for Becket to represent to 
Alexander that the English bishop8 had rewarded 
his kindness to them by defying his positive injunc- 
tions. To the superstitious English barons the 
existence of the inhibit.ion threw a doubt on the 
legality of the coronation, and as men's minds then 
,vere, and with the wild lawless disposition of such 
lion cubs as the Plantagenet princes, a tainted title 
would too surely mean civil war. By ill-fortune 


prohibitory lettcr had bcen pur- quæ non crant a Spiritu deluscr- 
posely withheld by Becket, who unto . . . Vaticiniis ergo renult- 
was allowing himsclf to be guided cienuts in posterum, quia nos in 
by some idle vaticinia or pro- hâc parte gravius infortunia per- 
phecies. John ofSalishury writ
s culerunt.' Herbert, however, 
to him (Letter.'l, voL ii. p. 236): says that some of the bishops 
'.l\Icmineritis quantum periculum who were engaged in the corona- 
et infortunium ad se tmxerit tion had received the in})ibition ; 
mora porrigcnùi. . . prohibit- others, having had warniug, re- 
orÍ<lS Eboracensi archiepiscopo fused to touch or open the rops's 
et episcopis transmarinis. . . . letters. 
Sulltilitatem vestram vn.ticinia 
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:>ffence \vas given at the same time to Lcwis, who 
considered that his daughter should have been 
crowned with her husband, and he resented what he 
chose to regard as a wilful slight. The pope was 
told that the coronation oath had been altered, that 
the liberties of the Church had been omitted, and 
that the young king had been sworn to Inaintain the 
Consti tu tions of Clarendon. Becket made the most 
of his opportunity; mistakes, exaggerations, wilful 
lies, and culpable credulity, did their \vork effectively; 
Le\vis went to war again, and invaded Normandy; 
the pope, believing that he had been tricked and 
insulted, commanded Henry to make peace with the 
archbishop under threat of instant personal excom- 
munication of hinlself and an interdict over his 
whole dominions. Henry flew back from England 
to Normandy. In a month he dispelled the illusions 
of Le\vis, and restored peace. I t was less easy to 
calm Alexander, who regarded himself, if not openly 
defied, yet as betrayed by the breach of the prolnise 
that the commission to the Archbishop of York 
should not be used without a fresh permission fronl 
himself. Henry knew that a sentence of excommuni- 
cation against hilnself, and an interdict over his 
French dominions, ,vas seriously possible. The risk 
was too great to be incurred without another effort 
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to compose the weary quarrel. The archbishop, too, 
on his side had been taught by often repeated experi- 
ence that the pope was a broken reed. 
Iany times 
the battle seemed to have been ,von, and the pope"s 
weakness or ill-1vill had snatched the victory froln 
him. He had left England because he thought the 
continent a more promising field of battle for him. 
He began to think that final success, if he ,vas ever 
to obtain it, ,vould only be possible to him in his 
o,vn see, anlong his own people, surrounded by his 
pov,"erful friends. He, too, on his side, ,vas ready for 
a fonn of agreement ,vhich would allow him to return 
and repossess hinlself of the large revenues of which 
he had felt the 'want so terribly. 
Iore than once he 
and Henry lllet and separated ,vithout a conclusiun. 
At length at Frête val in Vendôme, on St. 11ary 

Iagdalen's day, July 22, an interview took place ìn 
the presence of Lewis and a vast asselnblage of 
prelates and knights and nobles; ,vhere, on the 
terrns which had been arranged at 1,Iontmart.re, the 
king and the arch bishop consented to be reconciled 
The kiss ,vhich before had been the difficult! was 
not offered by Henry and was not demanded by 
Becket; but according to the account given by 
Herbert, who describes what he hilnself witnessed, 
and relates what Becket told hin1, after the nla-in 
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points were settled, the king and the arch bishop rode 
apart out of hearing of everyone but themselves. 
There the archbishop asked the king whether he 
might censure the bishops ,vho had officiated at the 
coronation. The king, so the archbishop informed 
his friends, gave his full and free consent. The 
archbishop sprang from his horse in gratitude to 
the king's feet. The king alighted as hastily, and 
held the archbishop's stirrup as he remounted. 
These gestures the spectators sa,v and ,vondered 
at, unable, as Herbert says, to conjecture ,vhat 
was passIng till it was afterwards eXplained to 
them. 
That the king should have consented as abso- 
lutely and unconditionally as Becket said that he 
did, or even that he should have consented at all 
in Becket's sense of the word, to the excommuni- 
cation of persons ,vho had acted by his o,vn orders 
and under a supposed authority from the pope, is so 
unlikely in itself, and so inconsistent with Henry's 
conduct afterwards, that ,ve may feel assured that 
Henry's account of ,vhat took place ,vould, if we 
knew it, have been singularly different. But we are 
met with a further difficulty. Herbert says posi- 
tively that the conversation bet,veen Becket and the 
king was private between themselves, that no one 
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heard it or knew the su bject of it except froIn 
Becket's report. Count Theobald of Blois asserted, 
in a letter to the pope, tha.t in hIS presence (me 
'P'J'æscnte) the archbishop complained of the conduct 
of the English prelates, and that the king empowered 
him to pass sentence on them. Yet more remark- 
ably, the archbishop after\vards at Canterbury insisted 
to Reginald Fitzurse that the king's permission had 
been given in tbe audience of t\VO hundred gentle- 
men, and that Sir Reginald himself was an10ng the 
audience. Fitzurse denied that he heard the king 
give any such permission. Some general words were 
perhaps used ,vhich Becket construed in his own 
way, and did not press too clearly lest they should 
be ,vithdrawn or qualified; but Becket's subsequent 
action is inconsistent ,vith the belief that he had the 
king's sanction for what he intended to do. Had 
he supposed that the king ,voldd approve, he would 
have acted openly and at once. Instead of consulting 
the king, he had no sooner left the Frêteval con- 
ference than he privately obtained from the popc 
letters of suspension against the Arch bishop of York 
and the Bishop of Durham, and letters of excom- 
Inunication against the Bishops of London, Salisbury 
and Rochester; and while he pern1Ïtted Henry to 
be]ieve that he was going home to goycrn his 
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diocese in peace,! he had instruruents in his portfolio 
which were to explode in lightning the moment tha.t 
he set foot in England, and convulse the country 
on('e Inore. 


IX. 


By the tenus of the peace of Frêteval, the archbishop 
was to be restored to his estates and dignity. He on 
his part had given assurances of his intentions ,vith 
which Henry had professed himself satisfied. Private 
communications had passed between him and the 
king, the nature of ,vhich is known only to us through 
the archbishop's representations to his friends. That 
the reconciliation, however, was left incomplete, is 
evident both fì'Olil Becket's conduct aud frOIn Henry's. 
The king had n1ade the return of his favour con- 
ditional on Becket's behaviour. Either he did not 
trust Becket's promises, or the promises were less 
ample than he desired. 
IU1mediately after the intervie,v the king became 
dangerously ill, and for' a lilonth he believed that 
he was dying. Becket returned to Sens, and sent 


1 HeIlry'
 worJ
 were: 'Archiepiscopus pacem mecum fecit 
d 
volulltatclll mC3.Ul.' 


YuLe IV. 


9 
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n1C'ssengers to England to young Henry announcin
 
his approaching return, an(l requesting that hi
 
estates should be given in charge at once to his 
ow'n people. The m8ssengers ,vere instructed 
privately .to COl111llUnicate with his English friends, 
and to ascertain the state of public feeling. The 
yonng king nan1ed a day on w11ich the trust should 
hp made over to the archbishop's officials, an (1 
a(lvi
C'(l t.1U\t the archbishop should relnain for a 
while on the continent, 
nd endeavour to recover 
his father's confidence. The messengers report.ed 
that the archbishop had D1any staunch supporters, 
the Earl of Corn,vall alllong thenl; but they ,yere 
unanirnouslyof opinion that it w'ould be uD,vise for 
hirn to reappear at Canterbury 
o long as the 01(1 
king's distrust continued. The peace of Frpteyal, 
therefore, was obviously understood to have been 
inconclusive by all parties. The inconclusiveness 
\Y:t
 H1:l(le still more apparent inlll1pcliaJ,ely after. 
At the beginning of Septen1ber, Henry had 
partially recovered. TIle arch bÜ
hop sent John of 
Salisbury and lIerbert of BoshaID to him to C01n- 
plain of the delay with the estates. He harl heen 
watched, perhaps, more closely than he wa
 :lware. 
The king knew not.hing as yet of the intended 
excomn1unication of tIle hishoPð. Rut. he knew 
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Becket's character. He felt it n10re than probable 
that mischief was meditated. He said that hé 
Inust ,vait to see ho.w the arch bishop condnc eo 
hin1self. 
Passionate as usuaJ, the arcllbishop con1plaincd 
to the pope; he intÍlnateJ thn,t only his Holi
2ss's 
orders preyenteò ]1Ìn1 frOln revenging his ill-t.reat- 
nu:nt. Pruòence, ho\vever, told ]lin1 that if he \vas 
to 1nake an effective use of the eXCOB1IYlnnications 
which the pope l1f1d trusted to hitn, he mnst for the 
present restrain hilnsclf. Twice again he saw the 
king at Tours, and afterwards at .AJnboise. Jlenry 
was reserved, but not unkind. The archbishop had 
professed a ,vish for peace. If his behaviour after 
his return to England proved that he ,vas in earnest 
in tlJcse professions-if he remained quietly in his 
province, anrl made no further disturbances-the 
king said that he was prepared to sho.w him every 
possible kindness. 
lIenry needed no more con1plete justification of 
bis suspicions than an expression which Becket used 
in relating this conversation to his friend Herbert. 
'As the king was speaking,' he said, C I thought of 
the ,vords: cc All these things will I give thee if 
thou wilt faU down and \vorship 111e.'" It is thus 
evident on the face of t,hp narrative tbat the king 
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never gave the conscious sanction to violent measures 
ngainst the bishops, \vhich Becket preteudt'(l after- 
,yards that he had received. In answer to his 
complaints at Alnboise, Henry nlay have told hiIn 
that the rights of the see of Canterbury should be 
assured, and that, if those rights had been iInpaired, 
satisfaction should be lnade to hilll. To this last 
conference, and to SOUle such words as these, the 
Count of Blois lnay have referred in his letter to 
the pope. But Becket and his friends put a con- 
struction upon the promises whicll none knew better 
than they that Henry did not intend. It is as 
certain that Becket's own professions were no less 
equivocal--that when he spoke of peace he was 
thinking only of a peate of which he was to dictate 
the terIns, and that he ha(l already resolved to 
reopen the ,var on a new stage on the install t of 
his return to his cathedral. 
But the return \vas nuw detennined on, be the 
consey,ucnces what they ulight. The English bishops 
had their friends among the canlinals. In the 
course of the autulun it bccallle known in England 
that the al'e11 bishop had applied for censures against 
the bishop
, and that the lJope had granted them. 
Thcy adviscù the king to insist that Becket shoul<1 
bind hiulself by SOlnè 1l1ore explicit engagclneuts 


. 
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before he should be allo,ved to land, that he should 
be examined especially as to whether he had receiverl 
any letters of excomlnunication from Rome, and that 
if he ,vere in possession of such letters he should 
surrender them. Henry preferred to trust to the 
archbishop's honour, or to the \vatchfulness of the 
,vardens of the ports. He was weary of the struggle. 
Doubtless be had his misgivings, as the bishops 
had; but he had Inade up his mind that the 
experilnent should be tried, \vith, on his part at 
least, a faithful discharge of his own engagements. 
The archbishop had gone to Rouen in November 
to settle accounts \vith creditors who had advanced 
him nloney. He had Ineant to see Henry once 
more, but Henry wrote to say that the delay ûf 
his return had led to disquieting rurnours \vhich 
ought not to continue. lIe desired the archbishop 
to go back to Canterbury at once; and, that he 
Inight be subjected to no inconvenience on landing, 
he sent John of Oxford, whose person ,vas \vell 
known, to accompany and protect hilll. John of 
Oxford's instructions were, after seeing Becket safe 
at Canterbury, to go on to the young king and 
give orders for the immediate restoration of the 
property of the see. 
The die ,vas cast. The archbishop resolved to 
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go. There was abundant disaffection in Englan(l. 
In the spring of this very year, the king bad been 
obliged to suspend the sheriffs in several counties, 
and ultÍInately to relnove theIn, for extortion and 
oppression. The clergy were I ukewarm in his 
interests; but there ,vere better reasons for relying 
upon the nobles. The king had thrust a bridle in 
their mouths, restraining what they calleù their 
liberties, and nlany of these great persons, as was 
aftenvards proved, ,vere ready to make COl11111on 
cause ,vith the Church against the Crown. The 
archbishop ,vas IJerfectly right in expecting to find 
alnong the laity a party ,vhu would stand by him. 
He went once l1101'e to Sens to take leave of his 
entertainers. After an affectionate parting with 
Le,vis and the Queen of France, retaining still his 
old taste for Inagnificence, he rode down to the 
coast ,,'ith an escort of a hundred cavaliers, and 
there once IHorc, separated froin hÍ1n but by a few 
hours' sail, lay thc white cliffs of England. 
It ,vas thought likely, if it was not known for 
certain, tha.t Becket ,vould bring ,vith hÎ1n letters 
from the pope, and the introduction of such letters, 
if to the hurt of anv Eu{rlish subject was an'ainst 
J 0 J' ð 
tile law ,vithout a written license fr0111 the king. 
The Jut)" ùf the wa.rdell::; uf tIlC }Jo1'ts was to 
earch 
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the P ersons and the bacr<'faO'e df an y one WhOlll there 
00 b 
was gaound for suspecting, and on reaching the 
coast Becket learned that the three prelates who 
were to be eXCOllUl1Ullicated, the Sheriff of I{ent, 
Sir Ranulf de Broc, and Sir Reginald de \Varenne, 
one ùf the council of the Y oun er kiner wei'e waitinc-r 
o 0' b 
for him at Dover to ascertain \vhether he ,vas the 
bearer of any such explosive ndssile, The future 
marLyr was not select in his language. C Archdevils,' 
, priests of Baal,' 'standard-beal'ers of the Balaaluites,' 
'children of perdition,' \vere the cOlnmoh phtaseg 
with which he described the unfottunate bishop:; 
"rho were thus trying to escape their sentence:s, To 
outwit their vigilance, a àay or two before he meant 
to sail, he sent over a boy in a slnall vessel whose 
insignificant appearance \\rould attract no attention, 
The boy or nun (for there is reason to suppose that 
the bearèr \vas a WOlllan disguised) presented hÍ111- 
self suddenly before the Archbishop of York ill St. 
Peter':s Oratory at Dover, placed tho letter of sU:s 
pension in his hands, anLl disappeared before he had 
tillle to learn its contents. In the sanle hour, and 
by the satne in:strurneut, the :still lllore terrible 
letters of excommunication \vere served on the 
Bishops üf London and Salisbury. Their precautlon
 
had been bafHed. The :shot8 had been fired \vhich 
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opened the new campaign, and the mark had been 
succes
fully hit. Sir Ranulf de Broc searched the 
town "\\ith a dra\vn sword for the audacious messenger, 
but the Inessenger had vanished. 
It \vould have gone ill with Becket had he landed 
in the midst of the storm which the delivery of the 
letters instantly kindled. The ground of the censures 
was the coronation of the young king. To excom- 
ulunicate the bishops who had officiated was to deny 
the young Henry's title to the crown. The arch- 
bishop had COlne back then, it seeIneà, to defy the 
gO\ ernrnent and light a civil war. The next 
nlorning, when he and his friends were exalnining 
the vessel in which they \vere about to elnbark, 
an English boat ran into the harbour. SOlne one 
leaped on shore, awl, cOIning straight to Herbert, 
told hi III that if tho archbishop went to Dover he 
was a rlead man; the excomlnunications had set 
the country on fire. A ra.pid council was held. 
Several of the priests were frightened. The certain 
displeasure of the king was 3,(hnitted with a frank- 
ness which showed how little Becket really supposed 
that Henry \vould approve what he had done. Becket 
asked Herbert for advice. Herbert, always the 
worst a.dviser that he could have consulted, said 
that they lllust atlV:lliCe or be disgraced. Let the 
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archbishop go boldly forward; and he would tread 
the dr
on under his feet. The 'worst tbat could 
befall him was a glorious martyrdoln. 
Much of this fine language may have been an 
after-thought. The archbishop, 'when a choice of 
conduct lay before hiln, ,vas constitutionally likely 
to choose the most rash. He decided, ho\vever, to 
avoid Dover, and on the nlorning of the I st of 
December he sailed up the river to Sandwich, with 
his cross raised conspicuously above the figure-head 
of his ship. Sandwich ,vas his own town. The 
inhabitants were lieges of the see, and a vast and 
delighted crowd \vas gathered on the quay to receive 
him. The change of destination ,vas kno,vn at 
Dover Castle. Sir Reginalà de Warenne, the 
Sheriff of Kent, and Ranulf de Broc, had ridden 
across, and had arrived at Sand,vich before the 
archbishop landed. John of Oxford hurried to 
thenl with the king's orders that the archbishop 
was to be received in peace. They advanced in 
consequence without. their arms, and inquired the 
Ineaning of the excommunication of the bishops. 
To their extrerne surprise, they were told that the 
letters had been issued with the king's knowledge 
and permission. To so bold an assertion no in1me- 
diate answer ,vas possible. They pointed to his 
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traiu, ëunung wholu w"as a French priest. Strangers 
cOluing into England without a passpo
t were 
required to swear allegiance for the till1e of their 
stay. TIle sheriff sait! that the priest must take 
thé usual uaUI. Becket t:icurllfully answered that 
no clerk in his cOIllpany should take any oatIl 
at all. He declineJ further conversation, and bad.c 
then1 CUllIe to hiln after two days to the palace 
of Canterbury if they had nJore to ::;ay. 
Bccket passed tlH.: reillainder of the day at 
Sandwich. The next 11lOl"lling he set out for his 
cathedral. Six years he had been absent, and. for all 
those years his luune bad been a household word in 
castle and parsonage, grange and cabin. In England 
people syrnpathize instinctively ,vith every OIle who 
opposes the CrowIl, and between Sand,vich and 
Canterbury Becket \vas among his own tenants, to 
whom he had been a gentler Inaster than Ranulf de 
Broc. The brief \\Tinter day's ride was one long 
triulnphal procession. Old lHen, ,vomen, and children 
lined the 1'oa(ls on their knees to beg his blessing. 
Clergy Callle at the bead of tbcir parishioners with 
garlanJs auJ Lannen::. }Joys chanted 11ynuls. Slowly 
at a fout's pace the arehbisho}J lllade his way all10ng 
the cJeli:Ihte
l llntltituclcs. It ,vas evcuing before he 
rèached Canterhury. lie Weut direct tu t 1 .c catheJral. 
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His face shone as he entered, 'like the face of :Th1:o
cs 
when he descended fron1 the mount.' He seateù 
hinlself on his throne, and the monks came one by 
one and kissed him. Tears ,vere in all eyes. ( 
I Y 
lord,' Herbert \vhispered to hirn, 'it Inatters not now 
when you depart hence. Christ has conquered. 
Christ is no, v king.' 'He looked at me,' says Herbert, 
'but he did not speak.' 
Strangely in that distant century, where the 
general history is but outline, and the colours are 
dÏ1u, and the lights aud shadows faU where 11lodern 
Ünaginatioll chooses to throw theIn, and the great 
H18n and WOluen ,vho figured on the world's stage 
are, for the most part, only nall1es, the story of 
Becket, in these last d.ays of it especially, stands out 
as in sonle indelible photograph, every n1inutest 
feature of it as distinct as if it \vere present to our 
eyes. \Ve have the terrible dnuna before us in all 
its details. 'Ve see the actors, we hear their very 
words, ,ve catch the tones of their voices, we perceive 
their motives; we observe theul fron1 day to day, 
and hour to hour; \ve c01l1prehend and sympathize 
with the pas;-,ions througll the fierce collisiun of 
which the actioll was worked out to its catastrophe. 
The inlportance of the questions \vhich were at issue, 
the characters of the chief perfonners, and the intense 
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interest with which they \vere \vatched by the spec- 
tator
, raise tile biographies and letters in which t.he 
story is preserved to a level of literary excellence far 
beyond what is to be found in all contemporary 
wri tings. 
The archbishop slept in his desolate palace. No 
preparations had been Inacle for him. The stores 
had not been laid in. The barns and byres were 
eillpty. Ranulf de Broc haJ swept up the last 
harvest, and had left the lanJs bare. In the morning 
(Decelnber 3) De \Varenne anJ the sheriff n
appeared 
with the chaplains of the three bishops. They had 
been led to hope, they said, that the archbishop 
would come home in peace. Instead of peace he haù 
brought a sword. By scattering exconununicatiuns 
vTithout notice, he was introducing confusion into 
every department of the realm. The very crown was 
Inaùe dependent on. the archbishop's will. The law 
of England was reJuccJ to the archbishop's edicts. 
Such an aSSUlllption could not and would Hot be 
allowed. The excollununication of the bishops was 
a direct blow at the authority of the young king. 
For the archbishop's own sake they 
lll vi:1ed hirn, and 
in the king's name they cOII1mandeJ hÏ1n, to take 
the censures off, or a. tilHe Jnight COll1e when he 
would regret his yiuleucc too late to fp}lnir it. 
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U nti! the issue of the sentences against the three 
bishops, .Alexander had not comnâttecl himself to 
any positive act in Becket's favour, and it had been 
to compron1Ïse the papacy distinctly in the quarrel 
that the pope's letters had been thus Ünmediately 
discharcred. Becket answered that the excommuni- 
ö 
cations had been issued by the supreme pontiff, and 
that he could not undo the work of his superior. 
He admitted, \vitn exasperating satire, that he was 
not displeased to see his I{oliness defend the Church 
with his own hands. To punish men \vho had broken 
the law \vas not to show contemþt of the king. He 
had himself complained to the king of the bishcps' 
conduct, and the king had promised that he shoulc o 
have satisfaction. For the rest he acknowledged nG 
right in the king or any mall to challenge his actions. 
lIe bore the spiritual sword, and did not mean to 
shrink from drawing it against sinners, whatever 
might be the inconvenience. If the bishops \vould 
take an oath to submit to any sentence which the 
pope might pass upon then1, he would strain a point 
and absolve them; without such an oath never. 
The answer was carried to Dover. Foliot and 
the Bishop of Salisbury were willing, it is said, to 
have sworn as Becket prescribed. The Archbishop 
of York declared that he would spend the last 
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farthing t.hat he possessed rather than yield to SUell 
insolence. The young king was at \Vinchester. 1 
De Warenne hastened to hiIn to report Becket's 
behaviour, anò proba.bly to a
k instructions as to 
what the bishops should do. They crossed eventually 
to the old king's court in Normandy, but not tin 
after a delay of n10re than a fortnight at Dover. 
Obyiously the conduct which they 'vere to pursue 
,yas carefuUy canvassed and deliberately resolved 
npon. Becket hiJnse1f, too, fonnrl it prudent to offer 
explanations, and sent the Prior of Dover after Dc 
'Yarcnne to \Vinchester to report the archbishop's 
arriyal, and to ask pern1ission for hiIn to present 
hinlself. Fr01TI the rapidity with which events no'v 
passed, the prior mu
t have ri(lden night and day. 
}""oung Henry being stiU uuder age, the archbishop's 
nlessenger '\
as received by his guardians, whonl he 
fonnd in towering indignation. The excol1llnnnica- 
tion "-as regarded as an invitation to rebellion, and 
haLl Henry II. hÏ111self died in the prec<:ding August, 
there undoubtedly would have been rebellion. 'Does 
the nrchbishop mean to 1nake pagans of us, with his 
sn
pen
ions anrl cnrses? ' they said; 'rloe
 he intend 
to upset the throne?' TIle prior askecJ to be nllowf\ò 


I Not ".o()(h:tork, as is generaHy said. 'Villiam of Canterhury, 
with speda1 )'pfprence to loca1ities, says \\ïnTollia. 
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to see the young king himself. He assured them 
that the archbishop had meant no injnry to hin1. 
No one in the reahn besides his father loved the 
prince more dearly. The rlispleasure was only t.hat 
ot.her hands than those of the primate had placed the 
crown upon his head. He repeated the story that 
the old king kne'v ,vhat was to be done to the 
bishops. He trusted that the young king 'would not 
refnsc to receive a person who only desired to do hin1 
loyal service. 
The court ,vas evidently perplexed by the con- 
Sòent a
sertions ,,,,ith respect to Henry. The Earl 
of Corn-wan adyised that Becket shoulò be al101.yed 
to come; they could hear from himself an explana- 
tion of the mystery. Geoffrey Ride], the Archòearon 
of Salisbury, happened, ho,vever, to be present. 
R,idel was one of Henry II.'s most confidential 
advisers, whom Becket had curseò at v'" ezelay, and 
habitually spoke of as an archdevil. He had been 
int.ilnately acquainted with the ,vhole details of the 
qnarrel from its con1mencement, anò ,vas able to 
affirm positively that things ,vere not as Becket 
represented. He rec0mmended the guardians to 
consult the king before the archbishop ,"vas admitted; 
and the Prior of Dover was, in consequence, dismissed 
withou t an answer. 
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The archbishop had cOTlllnitted himself so deeply 
that he could not afford to wait. His hope was to 
carry the country with hiln before the king could 
interfere, or at least to have formed a party too 
strong to be roughly dealt with. The Prior of Dover 
not having brought back a positive prohibition, he 
left Canterbury professedly to go himself to Win- 
chester: but he chose to take London in his ,yay. 
I t was easy to say that he had been long absent; 
t hat his flock required. his presence; that there were 
children to be confirmed, candidates for the priest 
hoo(l to be ordained-holy rites of all kinds, too long 
neglecterl, to be attended to. There was no difficulty 
in finding an eXCuse for a circuit through tIll; 
province; aud the archiepiscopal visitation assumed 
the fortn ûf a u1Ïlitary parade. Few as the days had 
been sil1C'c he had set his foot on the English shore, 
he ha(1 contrived to gather about hin1 a knvt of 
layruen of high birth and station. Qllida'J1
 ilhtst'Joes, 
certain persons of distinction, attended hinl with 
their arnled retainers, and, surround.ed by a steel-clad 
retinue with glancing Illorions and bristling lances, 
tllP arclloishop set out for London a ,veek after his 
return frmll the contiTwnt. Rochester lay in his 
,yay. Rorllester Castle Was one of tlw strongholds 
which h(' h:1(1 dlallt-ngell for his own. TIle gates of 
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the castle remained closed against him, but the 
to,vnsmen received him as their liege lord. As he 
approached Southwark the citizens poured out to 
greet the illustrious Churchlnan ,vho had dared to 
defy his sovereign. A vast procession of three 
thousand clergy and scholars formed on the road, 
and went before him chanting a Te Deum; and this 
passionate display had a deliberate and dangerous 
meaning which everyone ,vho took pa.rt in it under- 
stood. To the anxious eyes of the court it ,vas a 
first step in treason, and in the midst of t.he shouts 
of the cro'wd a voice was distinguished, saying 
C Archbishop, "v are the knife! ' 
It ,vas on December 13 that Becket reached 
London Bridge. He slept that night close by, at the 
palace of the old Bishop of Winchester. His move- 
ments had been ,vatched. The next morning Sir 
Jocelyn of Louvain and another knight waited on 
him ,vith an order from the court at Winchester to 
return instantly to Canterbury, and to move no more 
about the realm with armed men. The archbishop 
had not ventured so far to be frightened at the first 
hard word. He received Sir Jocelyn as a king might 
receive a rebel feudatory. With lofty fierceness ho 
said he ,vould go back at no man's bidding if ChrÌst- 
rnas had not been so near, "when he desired to be in 
VOl.. IV. 10 
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his cathedral. 1 '
Iay I not visit my diocese?' he 
demanded. "Vill the king drive off the shepherd 
that the ,voIf may tear the flock? Let God see to 
it!' Sir Jocelyn said that he had come to deliver 
the king's conlnlands, not to dispute about them. 
, Carry back, then, my commands to your king,' said 
the archbishop. 2 'Your commands!' the knight 
retorted; 'address your commands to those of your 
o,vn order.' Turning sternly to the young lords in 
the archbishop's Ruite, he bade them remember their 
duties, and rode off with his companion. 
To obey was to lose the game. Instead of obeying 
, 
the archbishop went on to Harrow, a benefice of his 
own, into which an incumbent had been intruded by 
the Crown. From Harrow he sent for the old Abbot 
6f St. Albans, and despatched him to Winchester 
,vith a list of complaints. At the same time, and to 
lcarn the strertgth of the party at Court ,vhich he 
Rupposed to be ready to stand by him, he sent a 
monk-app'trent1y 'Villiam of Canterbury, ,vho tells 
the story-on a secret and dangerous mission to the 
Earl of Cornwall. The monk ,vent disguised as a 


1 Spiritn fcrvells rcspondit se 
l1ullatcnus propter inhibitioncm 
hane regressurum, nisi quia tunc 
jam fcstus tam solemnis urgebat 
dies quo ecc!esiæ sua> abesse 


noluit. ' 
2 'Si et mandata mea regi 
Vf.stro tcnunciaturi estis.'- 
William of Canterbury. 
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physician, Becket bidding him write word ho,v things 
"were going. The terms in which the monk's com- 
n1Ïssion was expressed are extrenlely remarkable. 
The excommunications had been construed as a blow 
at the young king. Becket denied this, but so the 
censures ,vere taken. This pretended physician ,vas 
to go velllt alt.,;,"" e'nshy, and Cushy was the messenger 
who brought word to David that the Lord had 
avenged him of his enemies, and that the young 
king Absalom ,vas dead. 1 
The Earl of Cornwall was well disposed to 
Becket, but was true to his king and his country. 
When the rebellion actually broke out three years 
after, the Earl of Cornwall's loya1ty saved Henry's 
l'rown. He ,vas ,villing to befriend the archbishop 
within the lin1Ïts of law, but not to the extent upon 
which Becket counted. He received the disguised 
tnonk into his household; he examined him closely 
as to the archbishop's intentions. He would, per- 
haps, have allowed him to remain, but a servant of 
the young king recognized the man through his 
assumed character as one of Becket's immediate 
follo,vers two days after his arrival. The earl bade 
him begone on the instant, and tell his master tc' 
look to himself; his life was in peril. 


, '2 SamueJ xvüi. 31. 
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The Abbot of St. Albans had travelled more 
s]owly. The discovery \vas a bad preparation for his 
reception. Sir Jocelyn had brought back Becket'& 
insolent answer, and the open disobedience of the 
order to return to Canterbury could be construed 
only as defiance. To the alarmed guardians it 
seelued as if an insurrection might break out at anJ 
moment. The abbot found the Court at Breamore, 
near Fordingbridge, in Halupshire. He was ad- 
mitted, and he presented his schedule of \vrongs, 
which, after all, were trifling. The archbishop's 
clergy ,,,ere forbidùen to leave the realm. He bad 
been promised restitution of his property, but it had 
been given back to him in ruins. His game had 
been ùestroyed; his \voods had been cut down; his 
ocnefices were detained frOln hÍ1n. As a last 
outrage, since his return Sir Ranulf de Broc had 
seized a cargo of wine ,vhich he had brought over 
with the old king's permission. The vessel in which 
it had arrived had been scuttled, and the crew had 
been incarcerated. God was injured ,vhen his clergy 
,vere injured, the abbot said, and in Becket's name 
11e demanded redress. 
The abbot had spoken firmly, but in language 
and Inanner he had at least recognized that he ,vas a 
subject addressing hi
 sovereIgn. A priest in his 
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train, with Becket's own temper in him, thundered 
out as the abbot had ended: 'Thus saith the Lord 
Primate, "Let man so think of us as ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. If 
justice be not done as right demands, ye need not 
doubt that we ,vill do our part and use the powers 
'which God has comn1itted to us.'" The fierce 
menace ,vas delivered alnidst frowning groups of 
knights and nobles. Hot youths clenched their fists 
and clutched their dagger-hilts. A courtier told the 
bold priest that but for the honour of the king's 
presence he should suffer for his insolence. Sir 
Reginald de Warenne, ,vho was present, said, 'The 
bows are bent on both sides.' The Earl of Corn,vall, 
fresh from his conference .with Becket's secret 
messenger, muttereã, 'Ere Lent there will be wild 
work in England.' 


x. 


THE story now turns to Henry's court in Normandy. 
Between Southalnpton and the Norman coast com- 
munications ,vere easy and rapid; and the account 
of the arrival of the censured bishops, with the 
indignant ,vords which burst from the king 
.t 
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the unwelcolne ne\vs which he heard froln them 
for the first tin1e, is an imperfect legend in which 
the transactions of many days lTIUst have been 
epitomized. 
The bishops did not leave England till the 20th 
or 21st of Decen1ber,1 and before their appearance 
the king must have heard already not only of the 
exconullunications and of the daring misuse of his 
o,vn name, but of the armed progress to London, of 
the renulrkable demonstration there, of tbe arch- 
bishop's defiance of the government, of the mission 
of the Abbot of St. Albans, of the threats of the 
priest, and of the imlninent danger of a general 
rebellion. During the first three weeks of this 
December many an anxious council must have been 
held in the N urnlan court, and many a scheme 
talked over and rejected for dealing \vith this 
inlpracticable firebrand. 'Vhat could be done with 
him ? No remedy was no,v available but a violent 
one. The Ja\v 
ould not restrain a man who cIainled 
to 1:>6 fmperior to la,v, and \vhose claims the nation 
\\'as Dot prepared directly to deny. Three centuries 
later the solution "?oul<l have been a forn1al trial, 
with the block and axe as the sequel of a judicia,] 


1 Herbert says that they arrived at Dayeux pauds dielJlL<:: ante 
natale1n Domini. 
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sentence. Ecclesiastical pretensions \vere still formid- 
able under the Tudors, but the State had acquired 
strength to control them. In our own day the 
phantom has been exorcised altogether, and an arch- 
bishop who used Becket's language would be consigned 
to an asylum. In Becket's o\vn time neither of theso 
methods ,vas possible. Becket himself could neither 
be borne ,vith, consistently with the existence of the 
civil government, nor resisted save at a risk of 
censures which even the king scarcely dared to 
encounter. A bishop might have committed the 
seven deadly sins, but his ,vord ,vas still a spell 
\vhich could close the gates of heaven. The allegi- 
ance of the people could not be depended upon for a 
day if Becket chose to declare the king excommu- 
nicated, unless the pope should interfere; and the 
pope \vas an inadequate resource in a struggle før 
the supremacy of the Church over the State. It 
was not until secular governments could look popes 
and bishops in the face, and bid them curse till they 
were tired, that the relations of Church and State 
admitted of legal definition. Till that time should 
arrive the ecclesiastical theory.\vas only made toler- 
able by submitting to the checks of tacit compron1ise 
and pra
tical good sense. 
Necessities for compromises of this kinrl exist at 
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all times. In the most :finished constitutions powers 
are assigned to the different branches of the State 
which it would be inconvenient or impossible to 
remove, yet which would cause an immediate catas- 
trophe if the theory were made the measure of 
practice. The Crown retains prerogatives at present 
which ,vould be fatal to it if strained. Parliament 
would make itself intolerable if it asserted the entire 
privileges which it legally possesses. The clergy in 
the t,velfth century were allowed and believed to be 
ministers of God in a sense in ,vhich neither Crown 
nor baron dared appropriate the name to themselves. 
N one the less the clergy could not be allowed to 
reduce Cro,vn and barons into entire submission to 
their own pleasure. If either churchman or king 
broke the tacit bargain of mutual moderation ,vhich 
enabled them to work together harmoniously, the 
relations between the two orders might not admit of 
more satisfactory theoretic adjustment; but there 
remained the resource to put out of the way the 
òisturber of the peace. 
Fuel ready to kin(lle was lyin
 dry throughout 
IIenry's dominions. If Becket 'vas to be allowed to 
fling about excolulnunications at his own pleasure, 
to travel through the country attended by knights in 
anus, and surrounded by adoring fools who regarded 
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him as a supernatural being, it 'vas easy to foresee 
the immediate future of England and of half France. 
To persons, too, who knew the archbishop as ,veIl as 
Henry's court kne'v him, the character of the man 
himself ,vho ,vas causing so nluch anxiety must have 
been peculiarly irritating. Had Becket been an 
Anselm, he might have been credited ,vith a desire 
to promote the interests of the Church, not for 
power's sake, but for the sake of those spiritual and 
Inoral influences which the Catholic Church ,vas still 
able to exert, at least in some happy instance
. But no 
such high ambition ,vas to be traced either in Becket's 
agitation or in Becket's own disposition. He ,vas 
still the self-,villed, violent chancellor, with the dress 
of the saint upon him, but not the nature. His cause 
was not the mission of the Church to purify and 
elevate mankind, but the privilege of the Church to 
control the civil government, and to dictate the la,v 
in virtue of magical powers which we now know to 
have been a dream and a delusion. His personal 
religion was not the religion of a regenerated heart, 
but the religion of self-torturing asceticism, a religion 
of the scourge and the hair shirt, a religion in which 
the evidences of grace were to be traced not in 
humbleness and truth, but in the worms and maggots 
which cra\vled about his body. He was the imper- 
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sonation not of what ,vas highest and best in the 
Catholic Church, but of what was falsest and worst. 
The fear which he inspired was not the reverence 
willingly offered to a superior nature, but a super- 
stitious terror like that felt for ,vitches and en- 

hanters, which brave men at the call of a higher 
duty could dare to defy. 
Noone knows ,vhat passed at Bayeux àuring the 
first ,veeks of that December. King and council, 
knights and nobles, squires and valets must have 
talked of little else but Becket and his doings. The 
pages at Winchester laid their hands on their dagger- 
hilts ,vhen the priest delivered his h3ughty Inessage. 
The peers and gentlemen ,vho surrounded Henry at 
Bayeux are not likely to have felt more gently as 
each day brought news fronl England of some fresh 
audacity. At length, a few days before Christmas, 
the three bishops arrived. Two were under the 
curse, and could not be adnlitted into the king's 
presence. The Archbishop of York, being only sus- 
pended, carried less contamination ,vith him. At a 
council the archbishop was introduced, and produced 
Alexander's letters. From these it appeared not only 
that he and the other bishops were denounced by 
name, but that every person ,vho had taken any part 
in the young king's coronation was by implication 
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excommunicated also. It is to be remclubered that 
the king had received a positive sanction for the 
coronation from Alexander; that neither he nor the 
bishops ha(l received the prohibition till the ceremony 
,vas over; while there is reason to believe that the 
prohibitory letter, ,vhich the king might have 
respected, had been kept back by Becket himself. 
The Archbishop of York still advised forbearance, 
and an appeal once more to Rome. The pope would 
see at last ,vhat Becket really was, and would relieve 
the country of hiIn. But an appeal to Rome ,vould 
take time, and England mean,vhile might be in 
fhunes. C By God's eyes,' said the king,' if all are 
excomnlunicated ,vho ,vere concerned in the corona- 
tion, I aUI excomlllunicated also.' Some one (the 
name of the speaker is not mentioned) said that 
there ,vould be no peace while Becket lived. \Vith 
the fierce impatience of a man baffled by a problem 
which he has done his best to solve, and has failed 
through no fault of his own, Henry is reported to 
have exclaimed: 'Is this varlet that I loaded with 
kindness} that came first to court to me on a lame 
mule, to insult me and my children, and take my 
cro,Vll from me 1 What co,vards have I about me, 
that no one will deliver nle from this lo,vborn priest!' 
It is very likely that Henry used such ,vords. The 
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greatest prince that ever sat on throne, if tried 
as Henry had been, ,vouid have said the same; 
and Henry Lad u
ed almost the same language to 
the bishops at Chinan in 1166. But it is evident 
that much is still untold. These passionate denunci- 
ations can have been no more than the outcome of 
long and ineffectual deliberation. Projects must have 
been talked over and rejected; orders ,vere certainly 
conceived which ,vere to be sent to the archbishop, 
and measures ,vere devised for dealing with him 
short of his death. He ,vas to be required to absolve 
the censured bishops. If be refused, he might be 
sent in custody to the young king, he might be brought 
to Normandy, he might be exiled fron1 the English 
dominions, or he might be imprisoned in some Eng- 
]ish castle. Indications can be traced of all these 
plans; and something of the kind would probably 
have been resolved upon, although it must have been 
painfully clear also that, ,vithout the pope's help, none 
of them ,vouid really meet the difficulty. But the 
result ,vas that tbe king's friends, seeing their master's 
perplexity, determined to take the risk on theluseives, 
and deliver both him and their country. If the king 
acted, the king might be excomn1unicated, and the 
empire might be laid under interdict, with the conse- 
quences which everyone foresa,v. For their own acts 
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the penalty would but fall upon thenlselves. They 
did not kno,v, perhaps, distinctly \vhat they meant 
to do, but sOlnething might have to be done which 
the king must condemn if they proposed it to hÏ1n. 
But being done unknown, 
He would haye found it afterwards well done. 
Iu}petuous loyalty to the sovereign was in the spirit 
of the age. 
Among the gentlemen about his person ,vItom 
Henry had intended to elllploy, could he have resolved 
upon the instructions which ,vere to be given to them, 
,vere four knights of high birth and large estate-Sir 
Reginald Fitzurse, of Sornersetshire, a tenant in chief 
of the Crown, wbonl Becket himself had originally 
introduced into the court; Sir Hugh de Morville, 
custodian of Knaresborough Castle, and justiciary of 
Northumberland; Sir "\Villiam de Tracy, half a 
Saxon, ,vith royal blood in him; and Sir Richard Ie 
Breton, who bad been moved to volunteer in the 
service by another instance of Becket's dangerous 
meddling. Le Breton was a friend of the king's 
brother William, \vhom the archbishop had separated 
from the lady to \vhom he was about to be married 
on some plea of consanguinity. Sir William de 

fandeville and others \vere to have been joined in 
the commission. But these four chose to anticipate 
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both their companions and their final orders, anò 
started alone.! Their disappearance was observed. 
An express was sent to recall them, and the king 
supposed that they had returned. But they had gonb 
by separate routes to separate ports. The 'veathø.... 
was fair for the season of the year, with an east wind 
perhaps; ctnd each had found a vessel without diffi- 
culty to carry him across the Channel. The rendez- 
vous ,vas Sir Ranulf de Broc's castle of Salt,vood, near 
Hythe, thirteen Iniles from Canterbury. 
The archbishop meanwhile had returned from h1S 
adventurous expedition. The young king and his 
advisers had determined to leave him no fair cause 
of conlplaint, and had sent orders for the restoration 
of his wine and the release of the captured seamen; 
but the archbishop would not wait for the State to 
do hinl justice. On Christmas Eve he ,vas further 
exasperated by the appearance at the gate of his 
})alace of one of his sUlnpter Inules, ,vhich had been 
brutally mut.ilated by Sir Ranulf de Broc's kinslnan 


1 Mandeville came afterwards been reasonable, there would have 
to Canterbury, and being asked becn peace j if he had persisted 
what he had been prepared to do in his obstinacy and presuJ]1ption, 
if he bad found the archbishop bcyond doubt he would have been 
alive, he said · tbat he would compelled to yield.' lIIundcvilh
, 
havetakell tbe archbishop sharply presumably, had direct instruc- 
to task for his attacks upon his tions from the king. Materials, 

overeign: if the archbishop had vol. i. r. 126. 
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Robert. I The viper's brood,' as Herbert de Bosham 
said, '\vere lifting up their heads. The hornets were 
out. Bulls of Bashan compassed the archbishop 
round about.' The Earl of Corn\vall's warning had 
reached him, but' fight, not flight,' was alone in his 
thoughts. He, too, was probably weary of the strife, 
and may have felt that he would serve his cause 
nlore effectually by death than by life. On Christ- 
mas day he preached in the cathedral on the text 
'Peace to men of good wilL' There ,vas no peace, 
he said, except to men of good will. He spoke 
passionately of the trials of the Church. As he drew 
to,vards an end he alluded to the possibility of his 
own martyrdom. He could scarcely articulate for 
tears. The congregation ,vere sobbing round hiIn. 
Suddenly his face altered, his tone changed. Glow- 
ing with anger, \vith the fatal candles in front of 
him, and in a voice of thunder, the solemn and the 
absurd strangely blended in the over\vhelming sense 
of his own ,vrongs, he cursed the intruders into his 
churches; he cursed Sir Ranulf de Broc; he cursed 
Robert de Broe for cutting off his mule's tail; he 
cursed by name several of the old king's most in- 
timate councillors who were at the court in N or- 
mandy. At each fierce imprecation he quenched a 
light, and dashed down a candle. '.L
s he spoke, 
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says the enthusiastic Herbert, repeating the figure 
under ,vhich he had described his luaster's appear- 
ance at Northampton, 'you sa,v the very beast of the 
prophet's vision, ,vith the face of a lion and the face 
of a man.' He had drawn the spiritual s,vord, as he 
had sworn that he ,vould. So experienced a man of 
the ,vorld could not have failed to foresee that he 
was provoking passions ,vhich ,vould no longer re- 
spect his office, and that no rising in England would 
no,v be in time to save him. He ,vas in better 
spirits, it ,vas observed, after he had discharged his 
anathen1a. The Christmas festival ,vas held in the 
hall. Asceticism ,vas a virtue which 'vas never easy 
to hinl. He indulged his natural inclinations at all 
permitted times, and on this occasion he ate and 
drank more copiously than usual. 
The next day Becket received a.nother warning 
that he was in personal danger. He needed no 
ii'iends to tell hÍ1n that. The only attention 
which be paid to these messages was to send his 
secretary Herbert and his cross-bearer Alexander 
Llewellyn to France, to report his situation to 
Le,vis and to the Archbishop of Sens. I lIe told 


lOne of his complaints, prc- were not allowed to leave the 
8cnted by the Abbot of St. realm. There seems to have been 
Albans, had been that his clergy no practical difficulty. 
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Herbert at parting that he would see his face no 
more. 
So passed at Canterbury Saturday, Sunday, and 
lrIonday, the 26th, 27th, and 28th of December. 
On that same Monday afternoon the fonr knights 
arrived at Salt\vood. They wt3re expected, for Sir 
Ranulf \vith a party of n1en-at-arms had gono to 
meet them. There on their arrival they learned the 
fresh excommunications \vhich had been pronounced 
against their host and against their friends at the 
court. The ne\vs could only have confirmed \vhat- 
ever resolutions they had formed. 
On the morning of the 29th they rode \vith an 
escort of horse along the old Roman road to Canter- 
bury. They halted at St. Augustine's I\Ionastery, 
\vhere they were entertained by the abbot elect, 
Becket's old enemy, the scandalous Clarembald. 
They perhaps dined there. At any rate they issued 
a proclamation bidding the inhabitants remain quiet 
in their houses in the king's name, and then, with 
some of Clarembald's armed servants in addition to 
their own party, they went on to the great gate of the 
archbishop's palace. Leaving their n1en outside, the 
four knights alighted and entered the court. They 
unbuckled their swords, leaving them at the lodge
 
and, throwing gowns over their armour, they strode 
VOT.. IV. 11 
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across to the door of the hall. Their appearance could 
hardly have been unexpected. It ,vas no'v three 
0' clock in the afternoon. They had been some time 
in the to,vn, and their arrival could not fail to have 
been rep()l"ted. The archbishop's midday meal ,V.1,S 
over. The servants ,vere dining on the remains, Rnd 
the usual cOlnpany of lnendicants wore waiting for 

heir turn. The archbiðhop had been again disturbed 
at daybreak by intirnation of danger, He had 
advised any of his clergy who were afraid to escape 
to Sandwich; but none of them had left him. 
He had heard mass as usual. He had received 
his customary floggings. At dinner t he observed, 
when some one remarked on his drinking, that 
a man that had blood to lose needed wine to 
support hÍln. Afterwards he had retired into an 
Inner room with John of Salisbury, his cbaplain 
Fit7stephen, Ech\ard Grin) of Cambridge, who was 
on a visit to him, and several others, and was now 
sitting in conversation 'vith them in the declining 
light of the winter afternoon till the bell should 
ring for vespers. 
The knights were recognized, w'hen they entered 
the ball, as belonging to the old king's court. The 
steward invited them to eat. They declined, anò 
desired hinl to inform the archbishop that they had 
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arriyed with a message from the court. This was 
the first. comlnunication which the archbishop had 
received from Henry since be bad used his name so 
freely to cover acts which, could Henry have antici- 
pated them, \vou]d have barred his return to Canter- 
bury for ever. The in
incere professions of peace 
had covered an intention of provoking a rebellion. 
The truth was no, v plain. There was no room any 
mor
 for excuse or palliation. What course had the 
king detern1ined on 1 1 
The knights ,vere introduced. They aùvanced. 
The archbishop neither spoke nor looked at them, 
but continued talking to a monk who was next him. 
He himself was sitting on a bed. The rest of the 
party present were on the floor. The knights seated 
themselves in the same Inanner, and for a few 
moments there \va,s silence. Then Becket's black 
restless eye glanced from one to the other. He 
slightly noticed Tracy; and Fitzurse said a few 
unrecorded sentences to bim, \vhich ended with' God 
help you J' To Becket's friends the ,vords sounded 
like insolence. They may have incant no more tban 
pity. 


I I have compiled the descrip- vary slightly, but not much. 
tion of this remarkable scene from Grim aud Fitzstephen were botb 
the different biographies. They present. 
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Becket's face flushed. Fitzurse went on: 'We 
bring you the commands of the king bëyond the 
sea; will you hear us in public or in private l' 
Becket said he cared not. 'In private, then,' said 
Fitzurse. The monks thouO'ht afterwards that Fitzurse 
o 
had Dleant to kill the archbishop where he sat. If 
the knights had entered the palace, thronged as it 
,vas with men, ,vith any such intention, they ,vould 
scarcely have left their s,vords behind them. The 
room ,vas cleared, and a short altercation followed, of 
,vhich nothing is known save that it ended speedily 
in high ,vords on both sides. Becket called in his 
clergy again, his lay servants being excluded,! and 
bade Fitzurse go on. 'Be it so,' Sir Reginald said. 
'Listen then to \vhat the king says. 'Vhen the peace 
,vas made, he put aside all his complaints against 
you. He allowed you to return, as you desired, free 
to your see. You have now added contempt to your 
other offences. You have broken the treaty. Your 
pride has ten1pted you to defy your lord and master 
to your own sorro'v. You have censured the bishops 
by whose luinistration the prince ,vas crowned. You 
have pronounced an anathema against the king's 
nlinisters, by ,vhose advice he is guirlerl in the 
lllanagelnent of the Enlpire. You have Inal1e it plain 


I 'La-icis omnibus cxcIllsis.' 
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that if you could you ,vould take the prince's crown 
from him. Your plots and contrivances to attain 
your ends are notorious to all men. Say, then, ,viII 
you attend us to the king's presence, and the!"e 
answer for yourself? For this we are sent.' 
The archbishop declared that he had never wished 
any hurt to the prince. The king had no occasion 
to be displeased if crowds can1e about him in the 
towns and cities after they had been so long deprived 
of his presence. If he had done any wrong he ,vould 
make satisfaction, but he protested against being sus- 
pected of intentions ,vhich had never entered his mind. 
Fitzurse did not enter into an altercation with 
him, but continued: 'The king commands further 
that you and your clerks repair without delay to the 
young king's presence, and swear allegiance, and 
promise to amend your faults.' 
The archbishop's tern per was rising. 'I will do 
whatever Inay be reasonable,' he said; 'but I tell 
you plainly the king shall have no oaths from me, 
nor from anyone of Iny clergy. There has been too 
much perjury already. I have absolved many, with 
God's help, ,vho had perjured themselves.! I will 
absolve the rest 'when He permits.' 


1 He was alluding to tIle bishops who llad sworn to the Constitu. 
tions of Clarendon. 
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'I understand you to say that you will not obey,' 
said Fitzurse; and went on in the same tone: 'The 
king c0111mands you to absolve the bishops whorn 
you have excolInllunicated without his permission 
(absfJ.'lM liccntiâ S'uâ). 
, The pope sentenced the bishops,' tbe archbishop 
saiù. 'If you are not pleased, you must go to hin1. 
The affair is none of mine.' 
Fitzurse said it IH
d been done at his instigation, 
which he did not deny; but he proceeded to reassert 
that the king had given hin1 pennission. He had 
complained at the time of the peace of the injury 
which he had suffered in the coronation, and the king 
had told him that he might obtain froln the pope any 
satisfaction for .which he liked to ask. 
If this ,vas all the consent ,vhich the king had 
given, the pretence of his authority ,vas inexcusable. 
'Ay, ay! ' said Fitzurse; 'will you make the king 
out to be a traitor, then? The king gave you leave 
to excolnmunicate the bishops when they ,vere acting 
by his own order J I t is more than we can bear to 
listen to such monstrous accusations.' 
John of Salisbury tried to check the archbishop's 
imprudent tongue, and whispered to him to speak to 
the knights in private; but when the passion ,vas on 
hinl, no mule was nlore ungovernable than Becket. 
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brawing to a conclusion, Fitzurse said to him: f Since 
you refuse to do anyone of tbose things which the 
king requires of you, his final commands are that you 
and your clergy shall forthwith depart out of this 
realm and out of his dominions, never more to returu, 1 
You have broken the peace, and the king cannot 
trust you again.' 
Becket answered wildly that he would not go- 
never again would he leave England. Nothing but 
death should no,v part him from his church. Stung 
by the reproach of ill-faith, he poured out the 
catalogue of his own inj uries. He had been promised 
restoration, and instead of restoration he had been 
robbed and insulted. Ranulf de Broc had laid an 
embargo on his wine. Robert de Broe had cut off his 
mule's tail, and no\v the knights had corne to 111cnace 
him. 
De 1\fol"ville said tbat if he had suffered any,vrollg 
he had only to appeal to the c0 1 1ncil, and justice would 
be done. 
Becket did not wish for the council's justice. ' I 
have complained enough,' he sait}; C so nlany wrongs 


1 'Hoc est præceptum regis, ut die, quia pacem violâsh.' These 
de regno et terrâ quæ ips ius sub- words are given by Grim, who 
jacet imperio cum tuis omnilms heard them spoken. 
Iate'1"Íals, 
egreJiaris; neque enim pax erit vol. ii. p. 432. 
tibi vel tUOl'um cuiquam ab hftc 
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are daily heaped upon me that I could not find 
messengers to carry the tale of them. I am refused 
access to the court. Neither one king nor the other 
'will do me right. I ,viII endure it no more. I will 
use my O\Vll powers as archbishop, and no child of 
man shall prevent me.' 
c You will lay the realrn under interdict then, and 
excornrnunicate the ,vhole of us l' said Fitzurse. 
C So God help me,' said one of the others, C he 
shall not do that. He has excommunicated over- 
many already. 'Ve have borne too long ,vith hin1.' 
The knights sprang to their feet, hvisting their 
gloves and swinging their arn1S. The archbishop 
rose. In the general noise ,vords could no longer be 
accurately heard. At length the knights moved to 
leave the rOOIn, and, addressing the archbishop's 
attendants, said, C In the king's nalne we cOlnlnaud 
you to see that this man does not escape.' 
C Do you think I shall fly, then l' cried' the arch- 
bishop. C Neither for the king nor for any living luan 
will I fly. You cannot be n10re ready to kill me 
than I am to die. . . . Here you \vill find me,' he 
sJJouted, following them to the door as they went 
out, and calling after theIn. Some of his friends 
thought that he had asked De 1Iorville to come 
back and speak quietly 'vith him, but it 'va.s 
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not so. He returned to his seat still excited and 
cOlnplaining. 
'My lord,' said John of Salisbury to him, (it IS 

trange that you will never be advised. \Vhat occa- 
sion ,vas there for you to go after these men and 
exasperate them with your bitter speeches 1 Yon 
would have done better surely by being quiet and 
giving them a milder ans\ver. They mean no good, 
and you only commit yourself.' 
The archbishop sighed, and said, (I have done 
with advice. I kno\v what I have before me.' 
It must have been no\v past four o'clock; and 
unless there were lights the room was almost dark. 
Beyond the archbishop's chamber was an ante-room, 
beyond the ante-room the hall. The knights, passing 
through the hall into the quadrangle, and thence to 
the lodge, called their men to anns. The great gate 
was closed. A mounted guard 'vas stationed outside 
with orders to allow no one to go out or in. The 
knights threw off their cloaks and buckled on their 
swords. This was the work of a few.minutes. From 
the cathedral tower the vesper bell was beginning to 
sound. The archbishop had seated himself to recover 
from the agitation of the preceding scene, ,vhen a 
breathless monk rushed in to say that the knights 
were armIng. C Who cares? Let thern arm,' was all 
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t.hat the archbishop said. His clergy were less indif- 
ferent. If the arch bishop was ready for death, they 
were not. The door fron1 the hall into the court was 
closed and barred, and a short respite was thus 
secured. The intention of the knights, it rnay be 
presu nled, "Tas to seize the arch bishop and carry him 
off to Saltwood, or to De 
Iorville's castle at IZnares- 
borough, or perhaps to Normandy. Coming back to 
execute their purpose, they found thenlselves stopped 
by the hall door. To burst it open ,vculd require 
time; the ante-room between the hall and the arch- 
bishop's apartments opened by an oriel windo'v and 
an outside stair into a garden. Robert de Broc, who 
knew the house well, led the way to it in the dusk. 
The steps ,vere broken, but a ladder was standing 
against the wind<H\r, by which the knights lllounted, 
al1d the crash of the falling casement told the fluttered 
group about the archbishop that their enen1Ïes 'were 
upon then1. There "Tas still a mOlncnt. The party 
who entered by the windo,v, instead of turning into 
the clfchbishop's :room, first went into the hall to open 
the door and a(hnit their coulrades. From the arch- 
bishop's rOOl11 a second passage, little used, opened 
into the north-west corner of the cloister, and froln 
the cloister there 'was a way into the north transept 
ot the cathedral. The cry was, , To the church. Tu 
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the church.' There at least there ,vould be Ï1nmediate 
safety. 
The arch bishop had told the knights that they 
,vould find him w here they left him. He did not 
choose to sho,v fear, or he ,vas afraid, as some 
thought, of losing his martyrdom. He ,vould not 
move. The bell had ceased. They reminded him 
that vespers had begun, and that he ought to be in 
the cathedral. Half yielding, half resisting, his 
friends s,vept hinl down the passage into the cloister. 
His cross had been forgotten in the haste. He 
refused to stir till it ,vas fetched and carried before 
him as usual. Then only, himself incapable of fear, 
and rebuking the terror of the rest, he advanced 
deliberately up the cloister to the church door. l As 
he entered the cathedral cries ,vere heard from 'which 
it became plain that the knights had broken into 
the archbishop's room, had found the passage, and 
,vere following him. Almost immediately Fitzurse, 
Tracy, De 
IorviIle, and Le Breton ,vere discerned, 


I Those who desire a. more minute acquaintance with the 
particular account of the scene contemporary naITatives, Dr. 
aòout to be described should refer Stanley combines the far more 
to Dean Stanley's essay on the rare power of historical imagin. 
murder of Becket, which is ation, which enables him to 
printed in his Antiquities of replace out of his materials 
Cantcrlnl7"JI. Along with an exact an exact picture of what took 
knowledge of the localities and a place. 
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in the twilight, coming through the cloister In their 
armour, with dra\vn swords, and axes in their left 
hands. A company of men-at-arms was behind 
them. In front they were driving before them a 
frightened flock of monks. 
Froin the middle of the transept in \vhich the 
archbishop \vas standing a single pillar rose into the 
roof. On the eastern side of it opened a chapel of 
St. Benedict, in ,vhich ,vere the tombs of several of 
the old prilllates. On the ,vest, running parallel to 
the nave, was a lady chapel. Bebind the pillar, 
steps led up into the choir, where voices ,vere already 
singing vespers. A faint light may have been 
reflected into the transept from the choir tapers, and 
candles may perhaps have been burning before the 
altars in the t,vo chapels-of light from ,vithout 
through the \vindows at that hour there could bave 
been scarcely any. Seeing the knights coming on, 
the clergy \vho had entered with the archbishop 
closed the door and barred it. ' What do you fear?' 
he cried in a clear, loud voice. . Out of the way, you 
co,vards! The Church of God must not be made 
a fortress.' He stepped back and reopened the door 
\vith his own hands, to let in the trembling wretches 
who had been shut out. They rushed past him, and 
scattered in the hiding-places of the vast sanctuary 
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In the crypt, in the galleries, or behind the tombs. 
All, or almost an, even of his closest friends, William 
of Canterbury, Benedict, John of Salisbury himself, 
forsook him to shift for themselves, admitting frankly 
that they were unworthy of martyrdom. The arch- 
bishop "Tas left alone with his chaplain Fitzstephen, 
Robert of :rvterton his old master, and Edward Grim, 
the stranger from Cambridge-or perhaps ,vith Grim 
only, ,vho says that he was the only one who stayed, 
and was the only one certainly ,vho showed any 
sign of courage. A cry had been raised in the choir 
that armed men were breaking into the cathedral. 
The vespers ceased; the few monks assembled left 
their seats and rushed to the edge of the transept, 
100king wildly into the darkness. 
The archbishop was on the fourth step beyond 
the central pillar ascending into the choir ,vhen the 
knights came in. The outline of his figure may 
have been just visible to them, if light fell upon 
it from candles in the lady chapel. Fitzurse passed 
to the right of the pillar, De :1Iorville, Tracy, and 
Le Breton to the left. Robert de Broc and Hugh 
1vIauclerc} an apostate priest" remained at the dOOI 
by which they entered. A voice cried' Where is 
the trai tor? Where is Thomas Becket?' There 
was silence; such a name could not be acknowledged. 
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'\Vhere IS the archbishop l' Fitzurse shouted. 'L 

lln here,' the archbishop replied, descending the 
steps, and meeting the knights full in the face. 
\Vhat do you want with me 1 J am not afraid of 
your swords. I will not do what is unjust.' The 
knights closed round him. C Absolve t.he persons 
WhOlß you haye excommunicated,' they said, 'and 
take off the suspensions.' 'They have made no 
satisfaction,' he ans,vered; 'I will not.' 'Then you 
shall die as you have deserved,' they said. 
They had not meant to kill him-certainly not 
at that time and in that place. One of them touched 
him on the shoulder with the flat of his sword, and 
hissed in his ears, 'Fly, or you are a dead man.' 
There ,vas still time; ,vith a few steps he ,vould have 
been lost in the gloom of tbe cathedral, and could 
have concealed himself in anyone of a hundred 
hiding-places. But he ,vas careless of life, and he 
felt that his time ,vas come. C I am ready to die,' 
he said. ' 
Iay the Church through nlY blood obtain 
peace and. liberty I I charge you in the name of 
God that yon hurt no one h(\re but me.' The 
people frolH the town wero now l)ouring into the 
cathedral; De Morville was keeping them back with 
difficulty at the head of the steps from the choir, anð 
there wa
 danger of a rescue. Fitzurse seized holù 
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of the archbishop, meaning to drag him off as a 
prisoner. He had been calm so far; l1Ïs pride rose 
at the indignity of an arrest. C Touch me not, 
Reginald l' he said, wrenching his cloak out of 
Fitzurse's grasp. 'Off, thou pander, thou!' 1 Le 
Breton and Fitzurse grasped him again,' and tried 
to force him upon Tracy's back. He grappled with 
Tracy and flung him to the ground, and then stood 
with his back against the piBar, Edward Grim 
supporting him. He reproached Fitzurse for ingrati- 
tude for past kindness; Fitzurse ,vhispered to him 
again to fly. 'I will not fly,' he said, and then 
Fitzurse swept his s,vord over him and dashed off 
his cap. Tracy, rising from the pavement, struck 
direct at his head. Grim raised his ann and caught 
the blow. The arm fell broken, and the one friend 
found faithful sank back disabled against the ,vall. 
The sword, ,vith its remaining force, ,vounded the 
archbishop above the forehead, and the blood trickled 
(lown his face. Standing firmly with his hands 
clasped, he bent his neck for the death-stroke, saying 
in a lo"\v voice, 'I am prepared to die for Christ and 
for His Church.' These were his last words. Tracy 
o.gain struck him. He fell forward upon his knees 


I 'Lenonem appellans.'-Grim. 
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and hands. In that position Le Breton dealt him 
a blow ,vhich severed the scalp from the head and 
broke the sword against the stone, saying, 'Take 
that for my Lord \VilliaIn.' De Broc or 
Iauclerc- 
the needless ferocity ,vas attributed to both of thell1 
-strode forward from the cloister door, set his foot 
on the neck of the dead lion, and spread the brains 
upon the pavement with his sword's point. ' \Ve 
nlay go,' he said; 'the traitor is dead, and will trouble 


, 
us no n1ore. 
Such was the murder of Becket, the echoes of 
which are still heard across seven centuries of time, 
and ,vhich, be the final judgment upon it what it 
may, has its place among the most enduring incidents 
of English history. \Vas Becket a martyr, or ,vas 
he justly executed as a traitor to his sovereign? 
Even in that supreme moment of terror and wonder, 
opinions ,vere divided among his own monks. That 
very night Grim heard one of them say, 'He is no 
rnartyr, he is justly served.' Another said, scarcely 
feeling, perhaps, the meaning of the words, 'He 
,vished to be king and more than king. Let him 
be king, let him be king.' 'Vhether the cause for 
w.hich he died was to prevail, or whether the sacrifice 
had been in vain, hung on the ans,ver which would 
be given to this momentous question. In a few davs 
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or weeks an answer came in a form to which in that 
age no rejoinller ,vas possible, and the only uncer- 
tainty which remained at Canterbury ,vas ,vhether 
it was lawful to use the ordinary prayers for the 
repose of the dead man's soul, or whether, in conse- 
quence of the astounding miracles which were in- 
stantly worked by his renlains, the pope's judgment 
ought not to be anticipated, and the archbishop be 
at once adored as a saint in heaven. 


XI. 


:àIARTYR for the Church of Christ, or turbulent 
incendiary justly punished for his madness or pre- 
sumption ? That was the alternative which lay 
before the judgment of the Christian world. On the 
response ,vhich would be given depended interests 
which stretched far beyond the limits of Becket's 
own island home. Ho,v vast 'vere the issues, how 
possible was an unfavourable eonclusion, may be 
seen in the passionate language in ,vhich Benedict 
of Canterbury describes the general feeling, and 
relates the influences by which alone the popular 
verdict was decided in the archbishop's favour. 
The crown of our head was taken from us, the glory of 
vo
 I
 12 
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angels and of Angles. We were orphans who had lost tbeir 
father. The mother Church was mourning, and her children 
were not lamenting. She sought for some to comfort her, 
yet found she none. She was weepillg", and her children 
were glad. The Lady of Nations sate in sorrow; she was 
the scorn of her friends. The brethren mingled their bread 
with tears, but they kept silence. Had not light risen upon 
us from on high, we had beeu lost for ever. Praised be lIe 
who looke(l upon us in the day of our affliction! All gener- 
ations shall now call us blessed. ,\Yhcn the martyr was slain 
our young men saw visions, our old men dt"eamcd dreams; 
and then came the mirac1es, and we knew that God ha<\ 
exalted the horn of his anointed one. 
The sheep were scattered: the llÍrclings had fled. There 
had not been found a man who would stand beside dIe lord 
of Canterbury against the workers of iniquity. The second 
part of Christendom had gone astray after the idol Baal, tll e 
apostate, the antipope. '\Vho can say what the end might 
not have been? In the blood of the martyr of Canterbury 
the :Þ.fost IIigh provided an expiation for the sins of the 
world. The darkness passed away before the splendour of 
tIle miracles. The seed of the word sprang up. Unnumhered 
sinners are converted daily, and beat their breasts and turn 
back into the fold. Our anointed Gideon had his lamp in a 
pitcher; the clay of the earthly body was broken, and light 
shone out. This is the light by which at the beginning of 
the schism the '\Vestern Church rejected Octavian and chose 
Alexander for her shepherd. If Alexander had not been our 
true father, the martyr who adhered to him would have been 
defiled by the pitch which he had touched. His miracles 
prove that he had not been defiled. No man could do such 
wonders unless God was with him. 
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And as he died. for the U lliversal Church, so especiaUy he 
died for the rights of the Church of Canterbury. Let Ilis 
successor not abandon tlle cause which our holy martyr 
defended. Let him not despise the law of the Church, or 
depart from obedience to Pope Alexander. Let his Holiness 
be glad that in these last times, and in the ends of the earth, 
he has fonnd such a son. Let the children of Canterbury 
rejoice that the consolation of such miracles has been vouch- 
safed to them. Let tIle whole earth exult, and they that 
dwell therein. On those who walked in darkness the light 
has shined. The fearful shepherds have learned boldness; 
the sick are healed; the repenting sinner is forgivenr 
Through the merits of our blessed martyr the blind see, the- 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are' 
raised up, the poor have the gospel preached to them. In 
him all the miracles of the Gospel are repeated, and find their 
full completion. Four times the lamps about his tomb have 
been kindled by invisible hands. An innocent man who was 
mutilated by the executioner called on the martyr for help, 
and is restored: new eyes and new members have been 
granted to him. Never anywhere, so Soon after death and in 
so brief a time, has saint been made illustrious by so many 
and so migllty tokens of God's favour.! 
l\Iiracles come when they are needed. They 
come not of fraud, but they come of an impassioned 
credulity which creates what it is determined to find. 
Given an enthusiastic desire that God should miracul.. 
olisly manifest Himself, the religious imagination is 
never long at a loss for facts to prove that He has 


1 Materials, vol. ii. p. 2 I (abridged). 
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done so; and in proportion to the magnitude of the 
interests at stake is the scale of the miraculous inter- 
position. In the eyes of Europe, the cause in which 
Becket fell ,vas the cause of sacerdotalisnl as against 
the prosaic virtues of justice and common sense. 
Every superstitious mind in Christendom was at ,york 
immediately, generating supernatural evidence \vhich 
should be universal and overwhelming. When once 
the in1pression was started that Becket's relics were 
\vorking miracles it spread like an epidelnic. Either 
the laws of nature 'vere suspended, or for the four 
years which follo\ved his death the power and the 
wish ,vere gone to distinguish truth frolTI falsehood. 
The most ordinary events were tranRfigured. That 
version of any story was held to be the truest which 
gave nlost honour to the Inartyr. That was the 
falsest \vhich seenled to detract from his glory. As 
Becket in his life had represented the anlbition and 
alTogance of the Catholic Church, and not its genuine 
excellence, so it was his fate in death to represent 
beyond all others the false side of Catholic teaching, 
and to gather round himself the most amazing 
agglomerate of lies. 
The stream which was so soon to roll in so mighty 
3, volume rose first in the hUlnble breast of Benedict 
the monk. After the murder the body was lifted by 
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the trembling brotherhood from the spot ,vhere it 
had fanen, and ,vas laid for the night in front of the 
high altar. The monks then sought their pallets 
with one thought in the minds of all of them. Was 
the archbishop a saint, or ,vas he a vain dreamer? 
God only could decide. Asleep or awake-he was 
unable to say,vhich-Benedict conceived that he saw 
the archbishop going towards the altar in his robes, 
as if to say mass. He approached hiln trembling. 
'My lord,' he supposed himself to have said, , are you 
not dead?' The archbishop answered, , I was dead, 
but I have risen again.' , If you are risen, and, as 
,ve believe, a martyr,' Benedict said,' will you not 
manifest yourself to the world l' The archbishop 
showed Benedict a lantern ,vith a candle dimly 
burning in it. 'I bear a light,' he said, 'but a cloud 
at present conceals it.' He then seemed to ascend 
the ahar steps. The monks in the choir began the 
introit. The archbishop took the ,vord from them, 
and in a rich full voice poured out, , Arise, ,vhy sleep- 
est thou, 0 Lord 1 Arise, and cast us not forth for 


, 
ever. 
Benedict was drean1ing; but the dream .was con- 
verted into reality. The ,vord went round the 
dormitory that the archbishop had risen from the 
dead and had appeared to Benedict. The monks, 
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scarcely knowing \vhether they too were a,vake or 
entranced, flitted into the cathedral to gaze on the 
mysterious form before the altar. In the dim winter 
dawn they imagined they sa'v the dead man's arm 
raised as if to bless them. The candles had burnt 
out. Some one placed ne,v candles in the sockets and 
lighted theJn. Those who dirl not kno,v ,,,,hose hand 
had done it concluded that it ,yas an angers. Con- 
tradiction was unheard or unbelieved; at such a 
Il101nent incredulity was in1pious. Rumours flew 
abroad that miracles had already begun,31ld ,vhcn 
the cathedral doors were opened the to"
nspeople 
flocked in to adore. They rushed to the scene of the 
murder. They dipped their handkerchiefs in the 
sacred 
tream ,vhich lay moist upon the stones. A 
"
oman ,vhose sight had been ,veak froln some long 
disease touched her eyes with the blood, and cried 
aloud that she could again see clearly. Along with 
t he tale of the crime there spread into the count.ry, 
gathering vohune as it rolled, the story of the wonders 
,vhich had been wrought; and every pious heart 
,vhich had beat for the archbishop when he was alive 
was set boundiug with delighted enthusiasm. A 
lady in Sussex })(.ard of the miracle with the woman. 
fIer sight, too, was failing. Divinil'lts inspirata, 
unòer a divine inspiration, which anticipated the 
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judgment of the Church, she prayed to the blessed 
n1artyr St. Thomas, and was instantly restored. Two 
days later a man at Canterbury who was actually 
blind recovered his sight. The brothers at tþ.e cathe- 
qral "\yhose faith had been weak were supernaturally 
strengthened. The last dou bter among them was 
converted by a vision. 
In the outside ,vorld there ,vere thpse ,vqo said 
tl)at the miracles 'were delusion or enchantment; qut 
wi
h the scoffs came tales of the retribution ,vhich 
instantly overtook the scoffers. A priest at Nantes 
was heard to say that if strange things had happened 
at Canterbury the cause could not be the merits of 
the arch bishop, for God would not \vork miracles for 
a traitor. As c the man of Belial' uttered his blas- 
phelnies his eyes dropped from their sockets, and he fell 
to the ground foaming at the mouth. His companions 
carried him into a church, replaced the eye-balls, and 
sprinkled them ,vith holy water, and prayed to St. 
Thomas for pardon. St. Thomas was slowly appeased, 
and the priest recovered, to be a sadder and a wiser Dlan. 
Sir Thomas of Etton had known Becket in early 
youth, and refused to believe that a profligate 
scoundrel could be a saint. 1 Sir Thomas was seized 


1 c 
Iartyrem libidinosi et nebuIonis elogio notans.' - "\Villiam of 
Canterbury. .J.1Iaterials, vol. i. p. 153. . 
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\vith a quinsy which ahnost killed hinI, and only saved 
his life by instant repentance. 
In vain the De Brocs and their friends attempted 
to stenl the torrent by threatening to drag the body 
through the streets, to cut it in pieces, and fling it 
into a cesspool. The mob of Kent ,vould have risen 
in arms, and burnt their castle over their heads, had 
they dared to touch so precious a possession. The 
archbishop was laid in a marble sarcophagus before 
the altar of St. John the Baptist in the crypt. The 
brain \vhich De Broc's rude s\vord had spread out was 
gathered up by reverent hands, the blood stains \vere 
scraped off the stones, and the precious relics ,vere 
placed on the stone lid ,vhere they could be seen by 
the faithf
l. When the body was stripped for burial, 
on the back were seen the marks of the stripes which 
he had received on the morning of his death. The 
hair shirt and drawers 'vere found s,varming (scat
tri- 
entes) with vermin. These transcendent evidences of 
sancti ty 'v ere laid beside the other treasures, and a 
,vall ,vas built round the tonlb to protect it from pro- 
fanation, ,vith openings through 'which the sick and 
maimed, who now came in daily crowds for tht 
martyr's help, could gaze an<1 be healed. 
Next canle the nlore awful question. The Dew 
haint was jealous of his honour: was it safe to wit.n- 
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hold his title from him till .the pope had spoken 1 
He had sho'wn himself alive-was it permitted to 
pray for him as if he ,vert dead 1 Throughout Eng- 
land the souls of the brethren were exercised by this 
dangerous uncertainty. In some places the question 
was settled in the saint's favour by an opportune 
dream. At Canterbury itself more caution was 
necessary, and John of Salisbury ,vrote to the Bishop 
of Poitiers for advice: 


The blind see (he said), the deaf hear, the dumb speak, 
tl
e lame walk, tlIe devils are cast out. To pray for the soul 
of one wllOm God has distinguished by miracles so illustrious 
is injurious to him, and bears a show of unbelief. We should 
have sent to consult the pope, but the passages are stopped, 
and no one can leave the harbours without a passport. For 
ourselves, we lmve concluded that we ought to recognize 
the will of God without waiting for the holy father's 
sanction. l 


The pope's ultilnate resolution it ,vas impossible to 
doubt. The party of the antipope in England had 
been put an end to by the miracles. }'Iany people 
had begun to waver in their allegiance, and no,v all 
uncertainty ,vas gone. It was universally admitted 
that these wonders displayed in favour of a person 
who had been on Alexander's side conclusively 


1 John of Salisbury to the BisllOP of Poitiers. Letters, vol. ii. 
pp. 25':1. 258 (abridged). 
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decided the question. 1 Alexander would do well, 
however, John of Salisbury thought, to pronounce 
the canonization with as little delay as possible. 
The epidelnic was still in its infancy. The 
I 
miracles already mentioned had been ,vorked in com- 
parative privacy in the first fe'v weeks ,vhich suc- 
ceeded the martyrd01l1. Before the sunlmer the 
archbishop's adlnirers were contending with each 
other in every part of Europe which could report the 
1110st amazing mirades that had been ,vorked by 11Ís 
intervention or by the use of his name. Pi]grÏ1uR 
began to stream to Canterbury ,vith their tales of 
Inarvel and their rich thanksgiving offerings. A 
cOIlllnittee of monks was appointed to examine each 
story in detail. Their duty was to assure thell1selves 
that the alleged llliracle was reality and not imagin- 
ation. Yet thousands ,vere allo,ved to pass as 
adequately and clearly proyed. Every day under 
their own eyes the laws of nature ,vere set aside. 
The aperture in the wall round the tomb contracted 
or enlarged according to the merit of the visitants. 
A small and delicate ,voman could not pass so llluch 


1 'Dubitatur a plurimis an qui si fautor erat schisrnatis ne- 
pars domini papæ in qnâ stamns quaquam tall tis miraculis corus- 
de justitiâ niteretur, sed earn a caret.'-To the Archbishop of 
crimillegloriosus martyr absolvit. Sense Lettp.TS, vol. ii. p. 26 3. 
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as her head through it to look at the relics. She 
was found to be living in sin. A monster of a man 
possessed by a devil, but honestly desirous of salva- 
tion, plunged through, body and all. The spectators 
(Benedict among them, ,vho tells the story) supposed 
it would be necessary to pull the wall dow'n to get 
him free. He passed out \vith the same ease ,vith 
which he had entered. But when the monks told 
him to repeat the experiment, stone and mortar had 
resumed their properties. 
The blood gathered on the handkerchiefs froln 
the pavement had sho\vn powers so extraordinary 
that there ,vas a universal den1and for it. Tbe diffi- 
culty froln the limitation of quantity ,vas got over in 
various ,vays. At first it exhibited a capacity for 
sclf-n1ultiplication. A single drop might be poured 
into a bottle, and the bottle ,vouId be found full. 
Afterwards a miraculous fountain broke out in the 
crypt, with the water from ,vhich the blood was 
mixed. The smallest globule of blood, fined d01vn 
by successive recombinations to a fraction of un- 
iInaginable minuteness, imparted to the ,vater the 
virtues of the perfect original. St. Tholnas's ,vater 
became the favourite remedy for aU diseases through- 
out the Christian \vorld, the sole condition of a cure 
being that doctor's medicines should be abjured. 
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The behaviour of the liquid, as described by Benedict 
,vho relates ,vhat he professes to have continually 
seen, was eccentric and at first incomprehensible. A 
monk at the fountain distributed it to the pilgrilns, 
,vho brought wooden boxes in which to carry it away. 
'Vhen poured into these boxes it would sometimes 
effervesce or boil. 
Iore often the box ,vould split in 
the pilgrim's hand. Some sin unconfessed was sup- 
posed to be the cause, and the box itself, after such a 
misfortune, was left as an offering at the tomb. The 
splitting action after a time grew less violent, and 
was confined to a lIght crack. One day a woman 
brought a box which became thus slightly injured. 
The monk to ,vhom she gave it thought it was too 
good to be ,yasted, and was meditating in his o,vn 
mind that he would keep it for himself. At the 
1110Iucnt that the wicked thought formed itself the 
box flew to pieces in his hands ,vith a loud crash. 
He dropped it, shrieking that it "'"as possessed. 
Benedict and others ran in, hearing him cry, to find 
hiIn in an agony of terror. The anlusement with 
which Benedict admits that they listened to his story 
suggests a suspicion that in this instance at least the 
incident was not wholly supernatura1. 1 Finding 


1 'Hoc miraculum tam joco et risui lllultis extitit quam 
c1mira- 
tioni.'-1J[atería.ls, vol. ii. 
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boxes liable to these misfortunes, the pilgrims next 
tried stone bottles, but with no better success-the 
stone cracked like the ,vood. A youth at Canterbury 
suggested tin; the bursting miracle ceased, and the 
meaning of it was then perceived. The pilgrims 
,vere intended to carry St. Thomas's water round the 
world, hung about their necks in bottles ,vhich could 
be at once secure and sufficiently diminutive for 
transport. A vessel that could be relied on being 
thus obtained, the trade became enormous. Though 
the holy thing might not be sold, tbe recipient of the 
gift expressed his gratitude by corresponding presents; 
and no diamond mine ever brought more wealth to 
its owners than St. Thomas's water brought to the 
monks of Canterbury. 
As time went on the miracles gre\v more and 
more prodigious. At first weak eyes were Inade 
strong; then sight ,vas restored which ,vas ,vholly 
gone. At first sick men were made whole; then 
dead men were brought back to life. At first there 
was the unconscious exaggeration of real phenomena; 
tben tbere was incautious embellishment; finally, in 
some insta.ncès, of course with the best intentions, 
there was perhaps deliberate lying. To which of 
these classes the story should be assigned which has 
no\v to be told the reader must decide for hin1 self. 
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No miracle in sacred history is apparently better 
åttested. Tbe more cOll1plete the evidence, the more 
the choice is narrowed to the alternative between a 
real supernatural occurrence aud an intentional fraud. 
In the year ,vhich foHowed Becket's death there 
Ii 
-ed near Bedford a small farmer named Ail ward. 
This Aihvard, unable to recover otherwise a debt 
from one of his neighbours, broke into his debtor's 
house, and took possession of certain small articles of 
furniture to hold as security. The debtor pursued 
him, wounded him in a scuffle, and carried hiln 
before the head constable of the district, who hap- 
pened to be Ail ward's pcr
onal enen1Y. A charge 
of burglary was brought against him, with thù 
constable's support. Ail ward was taken before thp 
sheriff, Sir ltichard Fitzosbert, and comn1itted to 
Bedford Gaol to a wait his tria]. .A. priest in the 
interval took charge of his soul, gave hin1 a: ,vhip 
with which to flog himself five times a day, and 
advised hinl to consign his cause to the Virgin, and 
especially to the Inartyr Tbonlas. At the end of 
a Inonth he ,vas brought before the jûstices at 
Leighton Buzzard. The constable appeared to pro- 
secute; and his own story not being received as true, 
he applied for ,vager of battle ,vittI his accuser, or 
else for the ordeal of hot iron. Through underhand 
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influence the judges refused either of these compara- 
tively favourable alternatives, and sentenced the 
prisoner to the ordeal of ,vater, which meant death 
by drowning or else dismemberment. The law of 
the Conqueror ,vas still in force; the penalty of 
felony was the loss of his eyes and further nlutil- 
ation; and the water or<1eal being over, which ,va
 
merely a form, Ailward, in the presence of a large 
number of clergy and laity, ,vas delivered to the 
knife. He bled so much that he was supposed to 
be dying, and he. received the last sacrament. A 
compassionate neighbour, however, took him into his 
house, and attended to his wounds, ,vhich began 
slowly to heal. On the tenth night St. Thomas 
came to his bed-side, made a cross on his forehead, 
and told him that if he presented himself the next 
day with a candle at the altar of the Virgin in 
Bedford Church, and did not dou bt in his heart, 
but believed that God was able and willing to cure 
him, his eyes would be restored. In the morning 
he related his vision. It ,vas reported to the dean, 
who himself accompanied him to the altar, the 
townspeople coming in crowds to witness the prolnised 
miracle. The blinded victim of injustice and false 
evidence believed as he was directed, and prayed 
as he was directed. The bandacyes were then re- 
o 
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Jlloved from the ernpt:l eye-sockets, and in the hollo,vs 
two small glittering spots ,vere seen, the size of the 
eyes of a small bird, with which Ailward pronounced 
he could again see. He set off at once to offer 
his thanks to his preserver at Canterbury. The 
rumour of the miracle had preceded him, and in 
London he was detained by the b:
hop till the truth 
had been inquired into. The result was a deposition 
signed by the Mayor and Corporation of Bedford, 
declaring that they had ascertained the completeness 
of the mutilation beyond all possibility of doubt. 
Very curiously, precisely the same miracle ,yas 
repeated under similar conditions three years later. 
Some cavil had perhaps been raised on the suffici- 
ency of the evidence. The burgesses of a country 
town ,vere not, it nlay have been thought, men of 
sufficient kno,vledge and education to be relied upon 
in so extraordinary a case. The very ability of a 
saint to restore parts of the human body ,vhich had 
been removed may have been privately called in 
question, and to silence incredulity the feat ,vas 
performed a second time. There appeared in 
Canterbury in I 176 a youth named Rogers, bringing 
with him a letter from Hugh, Bishop of Durham, 
to the prior of the monastery. The letter stated 
that in the preceding Septelnber the bearer had 
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been convicted of theft, and had been mutilated in 
the usual manner. He had subsequently begged 
his living in the Durham streets, and was well 
known to everyone in the town to be perfectly blind. 
In this condition be had prayed to St. Thomas. 
St. Thomas bad appeared to him in a red gown, 
with a mitre on his head and three wax candles 
in his hand, and had promised him restoration. 
From that moment his sight began to return, and 
in a short time he could discern the smallest objects. 
'rhought as at Bedford, the eyes ,vere mod-icæ 
fj'ltantitatis, exceedingly minute, the functions were 
perfect. The bishop, to leave no rOOln for mistake, 
took the oaths of the executioner and the ,vitnesses 
of the mutilation. The cathedral bells were rung t 
and thanksgiving services ,vere offered to God and 
St. Thomas. 
So far the Bishop of Durham. But the story 
received a further confirmation by a coincidence 
scarcely less singular. When the subject of the 
miracle came to Canterbury, the judge who had 
tried him happened to be on a visit to the monastery. 
The meeting was purely accidental. The judge 
had been interested in the bOYt and had closely 
observed him. He was able to swear that the eyes 
which he then sa'v were not the eyes which had 
VOL. IV. 13 
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been cut out by the eÀecutioner at DurhaIn, being 
ùifferent from thenl in fonn and colour. 1 
vVhen the minds of bishops and judges \vere thus 
affected, we cease to ,yonder at the thousand siu1ilar 
stories \vhich passed into pupular belief. 
Iany of 
them are childish, many grossly ridiculous. The 
]anguage of the archbishop on his miraculous appear- 
ances ,vas not like his o\vn, but ,vas the evident 
creation of the visionary ,vho ,vas the occasion of 
his visit; and his actions \vere alternately the 

1ctions of a benevolent angel or a malignant imp. 
But all alike 'were received as authentic, and served 
to s\vell the flood of illusion which overspread the 
Christian world. For four years the entire super- 
natura] adlninistration of the Church economy ,vas 
passed over to St. Thomas; as if Heaven designed 
to vindicate the cause of the martyr of Canterbury 
by special and extraordinary favour. In vain during 
those years were prayers aòdressed to the blessed 
Virgin; in vain the cripple brought his offerings to 
shrines where a Iniracle had never been refused before. 
The VÏ1"gin and the other dispensers of divine grace 
had been suspended froln activity, that the champion 
of t}Je Church ll1ight have the glory to himself. 


1 Jlaterials, vol. i. p. 423. 
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The elder saints had long gone to and fro on errands 
of mercy. They ,vere now allowed to repose, and 
St. Thomas was all in all. 1 
Greater for the time than the Blessed Virgin, 
greater than the saints I-nay, another superiority 
was assigned to him still more astounding. The 
sacrifice of St. Thomas was considered to be ,vider 
and more gracious in its operation than tl1e sacrifice 
on Calvary. Foliot, Bishop of London, so long his 
great antagonist, \vas taken ill a few years after the 
murder, and was thought to be dying. He ,vas 
speechless. The Bishop of Salisbury sat by him, 
endeavouring to hear his confession before giving 
hÏ1n the sacrament. The voice ,v.as choked, the 
lips \vere closed; he could neither confess his sins 
nor swallow his viaticu/lJt, and nothing lay before him 


1 William of Canterbury men- erunt et quantum debuerunt 
tions the case of a man in distress signis et prodigiis coruscantes; 
wbo prayed without effect to the nunc tandem erat et novo martyri 
Virgin. ' Hujusmodi precibus,' cUlTendum, ut in catalogo sanc- 
he says, C sæpius et propensius torum mirificus haberetur, Dom- 
instabat; similiter et aliorum ino dispensante quæ, a q'l1Ïbus, 
sa.nctorum suffragia postulabat, et quibus temporibus fieri debe- 
sed aù invocationem sui nominis ant. Eo namque currente et 
non exaudierunt, qui retro tem- magna spat'ia transcurrente, illia 
porasuaglorificationishabuerunt, tanquam veteranis et emeritis 
ut et sua tempora propitia.tionis interim debebatur otium.'-!Jfa- 
martyr modernus haberet. Pri- terials, vol. i. p. 29 0 . 
dem cucurrerant quantum potu- 
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but inevitable hell, when, by a happy thought, 
sacrament was added to sacran1ent-the ,vafer was 
sprinkled with the water of St. Thomas, and again 
held to the mouth of tbe dying prelate. 
Iarvel 
of marvels! the tightened sinews relaxed. The 
lips unclosed; the tongue resumed its office; 
and when all ghostly consolation had been duly 
offered and duly received, Foliot was allowed to 
recover. 
cO martyr full of mercy!' exclaims the recorder 
of the miracle, c blessedly forgetful art thou of thy 
own injuries, who didst thus give to drink to thy 
disobedient and rebellious brother of the fountain 
of thy own blood. 0 deed without example! 0 
act incomparable! Christ gave his flesh and blood 
to be eaten and drunk by sinners. St. Thon1:1s, who 
imitated Christ in his passion, imitates Him also 
in the sacrament. But there is this difference, that 
Christ damns those 'who eat and drink Him unwor- 
thily, or takes their lives from them, or afflicts them 
,vith diseases. The blessed Thomas, doing according 
to his :llaster's promise greater things than He, 
and being more full of mercy than He, gives his 
blood to his enen1ies as well as to his friends; and 
not only does not damn his enemies, but calls them 
back into the ,vays of peace. All men, therefore. 
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may come to him and drink without fear, and they 
shall find salvation, body and sou!.' 1 
The details of the miracles contain many in- 
teresting pictures of old English life. St. Thomas 
,vas kind to persons dro,vned or drowning, kind to 
prisoners, especially kind to children. He was 
interested in naval matters-launching vessels from 
the stocks when the shipwrights could not move 
them, or saving mariners and fishermen in shipwrecks. 
According to William of Canterbury, the arch bishop 
in his new condition had a weakness for the married 
clergy, many miracles being ,vorked by him for a 
focaria. Dead lambs, geese, and pigs were restore d 
to life, to silence Sadducees who doubted the 
resurrection. In remembrance of his old sporting 
days, the archbishop would Juend the broken wings 
and legs of hawks ,vhich had suffered from the 
herons. Boys and girls found him always ready to 
listen to their small distresses. A Suffolk yeoman, 
William of Ramsholt, had invited a party to a feast. 
A neighbour had made him a present of a cheese, 
and his little daughter Beatrice had been directed 
to put it away in a safe place. Beatrice did as she 
was told, but went to play.with her brother Hugh, 


1 ,Jfaterials, vol. i. pp. 251, 25
. 
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and forgot what she had done with it. The days 
went on; the feast day 'vas near. The children 
hunted in every corner of the house, but no cheese 
could be fop.nd. The nearest to'Vll ,vas far off. 
They had no money to buy another if they could 
reach it, and a whipping became sadly probable. 
A n idea struck the little Hugh. 'Sister,' he said, 
.' I have heard that the blessed Thomas is good 
and kind. Let us pray to Thomas to help us.' 
They went to their beds, and, as Hugh foretold, the 
saint came to theln in their drealns. 'Don't you 
remember,' be said, ' the old crock in the back 
kitchen, where the butter used to be kept?' They 
sprang up, and all was well. l 
The original question bebveen the king and the 
archbishop still agitated men's minds, and was still 
so far from practical settlement that visions were 
necessary to convert the impenitent. A knight of 
the court, who contended for the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, and continued stubborn, was struck with 
paralysis. Becket came and bade hiln observe that 
the Judge of truth had decided against the king 
by signs and wonders, and that it ,vas a sin 
to doubt any further. The knight ackno,vledged 


1 /lfaterials, vol. Ïi. p. 153. 
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his error. Others were less penetrable. The 
rniracles, it was still said, n1ight be deceptive; and, 
true or false, Iniracles could not alter nlatters of 
P lain ricrht or wronO'. Even womún .were found 
o 0 
\vho refused to believe; and a characteristic story 
is told, in ,vhich ,ve catch a glimp
c of one of the 
murdererR. 
A party of gentlelnen ,vere dining at a house in 
Sussex. Hugh de 
Iorville ,vas in the neighbour- 
hood, and \vhile they ,vere sitting at dinner a note 
,vas brought in fronl hÏ1n asking one of the guests 
who was an old acquaintance to call and see him. 
The person to whom the note was addressed read 
it with signs of horror. \Vhen the cause ,vas ex- 
plained, the lady of the house said, 'Is that all? 
\Vhat is there to be alarmed about 1 The priest 
Thomas is dead: well, why need that trouble us 1 
The clergy ,vere putting their feet on the necks of 
us all. The archbishop ,vanted to be the king's 
master, and he has not succeeded. Eat your victuals 
neighbour, like an honest man.' The poor lady 
expressed what doubtless many were feeling. An 
example ,vas necessary, and one of her children 
was at once taken dangerously ill. The county 
neighbours said it was a judgment; she was made 
to confess her sins anti carry her child to Canterbury 
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to be cured, ,vhere, baving been the subject of 
divine interposition, he ,vas C dedicated to God' and 
,vas brought up a monk. 
Through the offerings the nlO!lastery at Canter- 
bury becalne enormously rich, and riches produced 
their natural effect. Giraldus Cambrensis, when he 
paid a visit there a fe,v years later, found the monks 
dining more luxuriously than the king. According 
to Nigellus, the precentor of the cathedral, their own 
belief in the ,vonders 'which they daily ,vitnessed 'vas 
not profound, since in the midst of them Nigellus 
could write deliberately, as the excuse for the 
prevalent profligacy of churchmen, C that the age of 
miracles was past.' I twas 0 bserved, and perha ps 
commented on, that unless the offerings were hand- 
some the miracles ,vere often ,vithheld. So obvious 
was this feature that William of Canterbury was 
obliged to apologize for it! C The question rises,' he 
says, C why the martyr t.akes such delight in these 
donations, being no,v, as he is, in heaven, where 
covetousness can have no place. Some say that the 
lllartyr, when in the body, on the occasion of his 
going into exile, borrowed much money, being in 
need of it for his fellow-exiles, and to make presents 
at court. Being unable to repay his creditors in life, 
he may have been anxious after death that his debts 
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should be discharged, lest his good name should 
suffer. And therefore it may be that all these kings 
and princes, knights, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, 
all ages and conditions, are inspired by God to come 
in such troops and take so many vows on them to 
grant pensions and annuities. l 
There is no occasion to pursue into further 
details the history of this extraordinary alliance 
between religion and lying, which forced on Europe 
the most extravagant sacerdotalism by evidence as 
extravagant as itself. By an appropriate affinity the 
claims of the Church to spiritual supremacy were 
made to rest on falsehood, ,vhether unconscious or 
deliberate, and when the falsehood ceased to be 
creditable the system which 'was based upon it col- 
lapsed. Thus all illusions work at last their o,vn 
retribu tion. Ecclesiastical miracles are not worked 
in vindication of purity of life or piety of character. 
They do not intrude themselves into a presence to 
,vhich they can lend no increase of beauty and 
furnish no additional authority. They are the 
spurious offspring of the passion of theologians for 
their own most extravagant assumptions. They are 
believed, they become the material of an idolatry, till 


1 ],{aterials, vol. i. p. 3 2 7. 
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the a wakened conscience of the better part of 
mankind rises at last in revolt, and the fantastic 
pretensions and the evidence alleged in su pport of 
them depart together and ctJ.m ber the ,vorld nu 
Ill0re. \Ve return to authentic history. 


XII. 


vV HEN the news of the catastrophe at Canterbury 
arrived in Nonnandy, the king ,vas for a tinle 
stunned. None kne,v better than he the teluper 
of his subjects on the present condition of the dispute 
with the Church. The death of the great disturber 
was natural, and may, perhaps, have been inevitable. 
Nevertheless, if the result of it, as seemed too likely 
to be the case, was his own excollilnunication and an 
iliterdict on his dorniniolls, a rebellion in Normandy 
was certain, and a rebellion in England ,vas only 
too probable. Finn as might have been his own 
grasp, his hold on his continental duchies was not 
strengthened by his English sovereignty. The 
Norman nobles and prelates saw their country 
pliding into a province of the island kingdom which 
their fathers had subdued. If they were to lose thcir 
independence, their natural affinity wa
 towards the 
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land with which they were geographically con1bined. 
The revolutionary forces were already at ,vork which 
came to maturity in the next generation, and if 
Normandy and Anjou were laid under interdict for 
a crime committed in England and for an English 
cause, an imnlediate insurrection might be antici- 
pated with certainty. The state of England ,vas 
scarcely more satisfactory. The young princes, who 
had been over-indulged in childhood, were showing 
symptoms of mutiny. The private relations between 
an English sovereign and his family were not yet 
regarded as the property of his subjects; the 
chroniclers rarely indulged in details of royal 
scandals, and the dates of Henry's infidelities are 
vaguely given. Giraldus says that he remained true 
to his queen till she tempted her sons into rebellion, 
but Eleanor herself might have told the story 
differently, and the fire ,vhich 'vas about to burst 
so furiously may have been long smouldering. As 
to the people generally, it was evident that Becket 
llad a formidable faction among thenl. The hump- 
backed Earl of Leicester was dead, but his son, the 
new earl, ,vas of the same temper as his father. The 
barons resented the demolition of their castles, which 
the king had already begun, and the curtailment of 
their feudal authority. An exasperating inquiry was 
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at that moment going forward into the conduct of 
the sheriffs. They had levied tax and toll at their 
pleasure, and the king' 
 interference with them they 
regarded as an invasion of their liberties. 1\Iaterials 
for cOlnplaint ,vere lying about in abundance, and 
anything might be feareù if to the injuries of the 
knights and barons ,vere added the injuries of the 
Church, and rebellion could be gilded with a sho\v of 
sanctity. The same spirit which sent them to die 
under the \valls of Acre might prolnpt thell1 equally 
to avenge the lnurder of the arch bishop. Henry 
himself was a representative of his age. He, too, 
really believed that the clergy \vere seIni-supernatural 
beings whose curse it might be dangerous to undergo. 
The n1urder itself had been accompanied with every 
circumstance most calculated to make a profound 
impression. The sacrilege was something, but the 
sacrilege was not the .worst. 
Iany a blood y scene 
had been witnessed in that age in church and 
cathedral; abbots had invaded one another at the 
head of armed parties; monks had fought and been 
killed within consecrated ,valls, and sacred vessels 
and sacred relics had been carried off aInong bleeding 
bodies. High dignitaries were occasionally poisoned 
in the sacramental ,vine, and such a crÏIne, though 
serious, was not regarded as exceptionally dreadful. 
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But Becket had but just returned to England after 
a formal reconciliation in the presence of all Europe. 
The King of France, the Count of Flanders, and the 
Count of Blois had pledged their words for his 
safety. He had been killed in his o"\vn cathedral. 
He had fallen with a dignity and even grandeur 
"\vhich his bitterest enemies were obliged to admire. 
The murderers were Henry's own immediate attend- 
ants, and Henry could not deny that he had himself 
used words which they might construe into a sanction 
of what they had done. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, ,vho when young had seen 
and spoken ,vith him, has left us a sketch of 
Henry IL's appearance and character more than 
usually distinct. Henry was of middle height, ,vith 
a thick short neck, and a square chest. His body 
was st.out and fleshy, his arms sinewy and long. His 
head was round and large, his hair and beard reddish- 
bro'wn, } is complexion florid, his eyes grey, ,vith fire 
glowing at the bottom of them. His habits were 
excepticnally temperate; he ate little, drank litt]e; 
and was always extremely active. He was on horse- 
back at dawn, either hunting or else on business. 
When off his horse he ,vas on his feet, and rarely sat 
down tin supper time. He was easy of approach, 
· gracious. "pleasant, and in conversation remarkably 
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agreeable. Notwithstanding his outdoor habits he 
had read largely, and his menlory ,vas extremely 
tenacious. It was said of him that he never forgot 
a face ,vhich he had once seen, or a thing which he 
had heard or read that ,vas ,vorth remembering. He 
,vas pious too, Giraldus says, pietate spectabilis. The 
piety unfortunately, in Giraldus's eyes, took the 
wrong shape of an over-zeal for justice, which 
brought him into his trouble ,vith the Church, while 
to his technical 'religious duties' he ,vas less 
attentive than he ought to have been. He allowed 
but an hour a day for mass, and while mass ,vas 
being said he often thought of something else. To 
the poor he was profusely charitable, 'filling the 
hungry with good things, and sending the rich empty 
a,vay.' He was largns in p'llblico, parvus in privato; 
he spent freely in the public service and little on 
hinlself. As a stateslnan he ,vas reserved, seldom 
showing his O\Vll thoughts. He was a good judge of 
character, rarely changing an opinion of a man which 
he had once fonned. He ,yas patient of opposition, 
and trusted much to tÍ1ne to find his way through 
difficulties. In 'val' he was dangerous from his 
energy and his intellect. But he had no love for 
war, he ,vas essentially a friend of peace, and after 
a battle could not control his emotion at the loss of · 
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his men. 'In short,' Giraldus concludes, 'if God had 
but elected hiln to grace and converted him to a 
right understanding of the privileges of his Church, 
he ,yould have been an incomparable prince.' 1 Such 
was Henry, the first of the English Plantagenet 
kings, a man 'whose faults it is easy to blame, whose 
many excellences it",vould have been less easy to 
in1Ítate-a man of whom it may be said ,vhat can be 
affirmed but rarely of any mortal, that the more 
clearly his history is known the Inore his errors win be 
forgiven, the lTIOre we shall fWd to honour and adlnire. 
He was at Argenteuil when the fatal account was 
brought to him. He shut hinlself in his room, ate 
nothing for three days, and for five ,veeks remained 
in penitential seclusion. Time ,vas precious, for his 
enemies ,vere not asleep. Le,vis and the Arch bishop 
of Sens ,vrote passionately to the pope, charging the 
king ,vith the guilt of the murder, and insisting that 
so enormous an outrage should be punished at once 
and with the utlnost severity. The Archbishop of 
Sel1s, on his own authority as legate, laid Normandy 
under interdict, and Alexander, startled into energy 
at last, sent persons to the spot to confirm the arch 
bishop's action, and to extend the censures over 


1 Giraldus, vol. v. p. 301, &c. 
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England. Henry roused hÏ1nself at last. lIe 
despatched the archbishop of Rouen and two bishops 
to explain \vhat had happened, so far as explanation 
\vas possible; and as the danger \vas pressing and 
bishops travelled slowly, three other churchmen, the 
Abbot of Valaise and the Archdeacons of Lisieux 
and Salisbury, pushed on before them. On their 
first arrival these envoys were refused an audience. 
'Vhen they were admitted to Alexander's presence 
at last, the attempt at palliation was listened to \vith 
horror. Two of Becket's clergy \vere at the papal 
court, and had possession of pope and cardinals, and 
it appeared only too likely that at the approaching 
Easter Alexander himself would declare Henry ex- 
communicated. By private negotiations with some 
of the cardinals they were able to delay the sentence 
till the coming of the bishops. The bishops brought 
with them a promise on Henry's part to submit to 
any penance which the pope might enjoin, and to 
acquiesce in any orJer \vhich the pope might prescribe 
for the governlnent of the clergy. An immediate 
catastrophe \vas thus averted. Cardinals Albert 
and Theodoric were conlmissivned at leisure to 
repair to Normandy and do what might be found 
necessary. To the mortification of Le,vis the 
censures were mean\vhile suspended, anrl the intcT. 
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diet pronounced by the Arch bishop of Sens was 
not confirmed. 
Henry on his part prepared to deserve the pope's 
forgiveness. Uncertain what Alexander might re- 
solve upon, he returned to England as soon as he had 
recovered his energy. He rene,ved the orders at the 
ports against the admission of strangers and against 
the introduction of briefs frOlll Rome, ,vhich might 
disturb the public peace. He then at once undertook 
a duty which long before had been enjoined upon 
him by Alexander' s predecessor, and had been left 
too long neglected. 
Ireland had been converted to the Christian faith 
by an apostle from the Holy See but in seven cen- 
turies the Irish Church had degenerated from its 
purity. Customs had crept in unkno"\\"ll in other 
Latin communions, and savouring of schism. No 
regular communication had been maintained with 
the authorities at Rome; no confirmati)n of abbots 
and bishops had been applied for or paid for. At 
a council held in I 151 a papal legate had been 
present, and an arrangement had been made for the 
presentation of the palls of the four Irish arch- 
bishoprics. But the legate's general account of the 
state of Irish affairs increased the Pope's anxiety for 
luore vIgorous measures. Not only Peter's pence 
VOL. IV. 14 
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and first-fruits ,vere not paid to himself-not only 
tithes ,vere not paid to the clergy-but the Iuost 
sacred rites ,vere perverted or neglected. In parts 
of the island children were not baptized at all. 
Where baptism was observed, it more resembled a 
magical ceremony than a sacrament of the Church. 
Any person ,vho happened to be present at a birth 
dipped the child three times in water or milk, ,vith- 
out security for the use of the appointed words. 
Marriage scarcely could be said to exist. An Irish 
chief took as many wives as he pleased, and paid no 
respect to degrees of consanguinity.l Even incest 
was not uncommon 2 among them. The clergy, 
though not immoral in the technical sense, ,vere hard 
drinkers. The bi
hops lived in religious houses, and 
preferred a quiet life to interfering with lawlessness 
and violence. The people of Ireland, according to 
Giraldus, "ho was sent over to study their character, 
,vere bloodthirsty savages, and strangers who settled 
among then1 caught their habits by an irresistible 
instinct. But Ireland, religious Ireland especially, 
had something in its history which comn1anJed 


1 'Pleri(pl0 enim illorum quot Benedict, vol. i. p. 28. 
'\'"olebant uxores habebant, et 2' NOll incestus vitant. '- 
etiam cognatas suas germanas Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. v. p. 
habere solebant sibi uxores.'- 13 8 . 
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respect and interest. A thousand saints had printed 
their names and memories on Irish soil. St. Patrick 
and St. Bride had worked more miracles than even 
the water of St. Thonlas. Apostles from Ireland had 
carried the Christian faith into Scotland, into Iceland. 
and into Scandinavia. 
The popes felt the exclusio
 of so singular a 
country from the Catholic common,vealth to be a 
scandal which ought no longer to be acquiesced in. 
In I 155 Pope Adrian had laid before Henry II. the 
duty imposed on Christian princes to extend the 
truth among barbarous nations, to eradicate vice, 
and to secnre Peter's pence to the Holy See; and a 
bull had been issued, sanctioning and enjoining the 
conquest of Ireland. 1 


1 Irish Catholic historians pre- lcgate froIlll
ome, who, ina synod 
tend that the bull was R. Norman at Dublin, declared formally in 
forgery. The bull was alleged to the popc's name that the sove- 
have been granted in 1155: in reigntyof Ireland was vested in 
II7 0 it was acted upon. In the English king, and enjoined 
1171-2 a council was held at the Irish to submit S'ltb pæna 
Cashel, in which tIle reforms de- anathematis. It requires some 
manded by Pope Adrian were hardihood to maintain in the 
adopted, and the Irish Church face of these undisputed facts 
was re-modelled, and a report of that the pope was kept in ignor- 
the proceedings wa.s forwarded to ance that the island had bcpn 
Alexander Ill. In 1174 a con- invaded and conquered under a. 
firmation of the original bun was sanction doubly forged, and that 
published, pr'Ûessing to have Cardinal Vivian was either a 
been signed by Alexander. In party to the fraud, or that when 
1177 Cardinal Vivian came as in Ireland he never discovered it. 
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Busy with Dlore pressing concerns, HenlY had 
put off the expedition from year to year. 
Iean- 
while, the Irish chiefs and kings were quarrelling 
among themselves. }'facl\Iorrough of Leinster ,vas 
driven out, and had come to England for help. Tho 
king hesitated in his answer; but volunteers had 
been found for the service in Sir Robert Fitzstephcn, 
Sir 
Iaurice Prendergast, Sir 1\1 aurice Fitzgerald, 
Earl Richard Strigul, ,vith other knights and gentle- 
nen who ,vore eager for adventure; and a Norman 
OCC
i pation had been nlade good along the eastern 
coast of 
Iunster and Leinster. The invasion had 
been undertaken without the kil1g's consent. He 
had affected to regard it with disapproval; and the 
Irish of the west, rallying from their first panic, ,vere 
collecting in force to drive the intruders into the sea. 
The desirableness of doing something to entitle !litH 
to the pope's gratitude, the convenIence of absence 
from home at a time ,vhen dangerous notices might 
be served upon him, and the certainty that Alexander 
would hesitate to pronounce hin1 exconlmunicated 
when engaged in a conquest which, being undertaken 
under a papal sanction, resembled a crusade, deter- 
Inined Henry to use the opportunity, and at last 
accomplish the n1Ìssion which Adrian had imposed 
upon him. After his return from N orman(-Iy, he 
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passed rapidly through England. He collected a 
fleet at l\Iilford Haven, and landed at Waterford on 
October 18, 1171. All Ireland, except the north, at 
once submitted. The king spent the ,vinter in 
Dublin in a palace of ,vat tIes, the best lodging 
which the country could afford. In the spring he 
was able to report to Alexander that the obnoxious 
customs ,vere abolished, that Catholic discipline had 
been introduced, and that the Irish tribute would 
be thenceforward punctually renlitted to the papal 
treasury. 
Could he have remained in Ireland for another 
year, the conquest woulrl have been completed; but 
in April he ,vas recalled to meet the two cardinals 
who had arrived in Normandy to receive his sub- 
mission for Becket's death. The Irish annexation 
,vas, of course, a service which ,vas permitted to be 
counted in his favour, but the circumstances of the 
murder, and Henry's conduct in connection ,vith it, 
both before and after, still required an appearance of 
scrutiny. Not the least remarkable feature in the 
story is that the four knights had not been punished. 
They had not even been arrested. They had gone 
together, after leaving Canterbury, to De Morville's 
Castle of Knaresborough, but they bad received no 
further lTIolestation. It lIas been conjectured that 
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they o\ved their ÏInpunity to Becket's own claim for 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the spiritual courts in 
cases ,vhere spiritual persons \vere concerned; but in 
the protracted discussions on the Constitutions of 
Clarendon so obvious an inference \vould certainly 
have been brought to the surface on one side or the 
other, if ecclesiastical privilege had been ever under- 
stood to carry such extraordinary conseql1ences. l rrhe 


1 Canon Robertson shows from no l'ightful concern. . . . It is 
a letter of 
\rchbishop Richard, in the public interest that those 
Becket's successor, that although should be restrained by the ma- 
the crown l1ad never recognized terial sword who neither fear God 
the custom, laymen who laid their nor dread the censure of the 
hands ()Jl clerks had been practi- canons.' (Life of Becket, p. 82.) 
cally subjected only to ecclesiasti- It is possihle that as the law in 
cal punishments. 'I should be England waited usually to ùe Imt 
content,' the archùishop wrote, in motion by the representatives 
'with the sentence of excom- of the injured parties, the clerf,'Y 
munication if it had the effect of may have chosen generally to use 
striking terror into evil-doers; their own weapons mtller than 
but through our sins it has be- appeal to the secular courts. But 
come ineffective and despised. no English lawyer, I believe, 
'rhe slayers of a clerk or a bishop considers that this reserved ac- 
are sent to Rome by way of tion of benefit of clergy was ever 
pen3.IlCe; they enjoy themselves in fact practically admitted, or 
by the way, and return with the that a layman accused of murder 
pope's full grace, and with in- escaped from justice by pleadillb 
creased boldness for the commis- that the person whom lIe had 
sion of crime. The J.;ing claÙns robbed or murdered was a clerk. 
the 'J"Íght of punishing suchoffenlXS, The defence was not put forward 
fiud wo deserve the consequences as an excuse for Henry's neglect 
of our ambition in usurping a to punish the archbishop's lllUI'- 
jnris(liction with which we have defers, and the apathy of the 
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explanation \vas that the king had acted honourably 
by taking the responsibility on himself, and had not 
condescended to shield his own reputation by the 
execution of men whose fault had been over-loyalty 
to himself. Elizabeth n1ight have rernembered \vith 
advantage the exalnple of her ancestor when she 
punished Davidson, under circumstances not wholly 
dissinÜlar, for the execution of the Queen of Scots. 
The king met the cardinals at Caen ill the Iniddle 
of 1Iay. At the first intervie\v the difficulty was 
disposed of \vhich was most ilulnediately pressing, 
and arrangements \vere made for a repetition of the 
ceremony which had been the occaSIon of the ex- 
communication of the bishops. Prince Henry and 


authonties was clearly not inter- 
preted at the time as due to a 

ause which if real would of 
course have been alleged. 
'Ad hæc quid fecerunt justi- 
tiarii pl'æsidesve provinciarum 
vicecomites seu alii officiales regis 
vel habitatores regni omnes in 
pacem servandam jurati ? Equi- 
dem illos sceleratos, iUos parici- 
das, sacrilegos et prædones per 
stratam publicam diebus itiner- 
a.ntes impune abire dimiserunt 
ad propria et postea fere per 
annum in Angliâ. commorati sunt 
ludentes in avibus cæli et canibus 


venaticis.'-.1JIaterials, vol. iv. p. 
150. 
This complaint would have 
been meaningless if in the 
Church's eyes the judges, sheriffs, 
and king's officers had no right 
to act in such cases. The curious 
part of the matter is that the 
bishops and clergy themselves 
were so little moved. 
'Sed et hic episcoporum et 
cleri Angliæ admiranda est negli- 
gentia. N uHus mutire ausus est; 
nullus fere amsus est parricidaa 
ilioB excommunicare.'-rb. vol. 
iv. p. 151. 
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the Princess 
Iargaret "Tere again cro,vned at 
Wi nchester on the 27th of August by the Arch bishop 
of Rouen and the Bishops of Evreux and 'Y orcester, 
the same prelates who had gone on the mission to 
Rome. 
At Avranches on the 27th of September, at a 
second and 1110re solemn asserubly, the king con- 
fessed his guilt for the archbishop's death. He had not 
desired it, he said, and it had caused him the deepest 
sorro'w; but he admitted that he had used ,vords 
which the knights had naturally misconstrued. He 
attempted no palliation, and declared himself willing 
to endure any penalty which the cardinals might be 
pleased to impose. 
The conditions with which the cardinals ,vere 
satiRfied implied an admission that in the original 
quarrel the right had lain ,vith the king. All the 
Iniracles at Canterbury had made no difference in 
this essential point. The king promised to continue 
his support to Alexander as long as Alexander con- 
tinued to recognize him as a Catholic sovereign-as 
long, that is, as he did not excommunicate him. He 
promised not to interfere ,vith appeals to Rome in 
ecclesiastical causes, but ,,'ith the reservation that if 
he had grounù for suspecting an invasion of the 
rights of the Crown, he might take measures to 
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protect himself. He promised to abandon any 
customs complained of by the Church which haa 
been introduced in his own reign; but such customs, 
he said, would be found to be fe'w or none. He 
pardoned Becket's friends; he restored the privileges 
and the estates of the see of Canterbury. For him- 
self, be took the cross, \vith a vo'w to serve for three 
years in the Holy Land, unless the pope perceived 
that bis presence was needed elsewhere. :11eanwhile 
he promised to maintain two hundred Templars 
there for a year. 
On these terms Henry was absol ved. Geoffrey 
Ridel and John of Oxford, Becket's active opponents, 
\vhom he had twice cursed, \vere promoted to 
bishoprics. The four knights returned to the court, 
and, like their In aster, took the vows as Crusaders. 
The monastic chroniclers consign them to an early 
and miserable death. The industry of Dean Stanley 
has discovered them, t\vo years after the murder, to 
have been again in attendance on the sovereign. 
Tracy became Justiciary of Normandy, and was at 
Falaise in I 174, when William the Lion did homage 
to Henry. De Morville, after a year's suspension, 
became again Justiciary of Northumberland. 
Fitzurse apparently chose Ireland as the scene of his 
penance. A Fitzurse \vas in the second flight of 
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Nonnan invaders, and was the founder of a fan1Ïly 
kno\vn to later history as the 
Iacrnahons, the Irish 
equivalent of the Son of the Bear. 
Eu t Henry \vas not yet deli vered from the 
consequences of his contest with Becket, and the 
conspiracy which had been fonned against hirn under 
the shelter of Becket's nan1e \vas not to be dissolved 
by the spell of a papal absolution. Le\vis of France 
had taken up Becket's cause, not that felonious 
clerks lllight go unhanged, but that an English king 
might not divide bis own land \vith hirD. The Earl 
of Leicester had torn down Reginald of Cologne's 
altars, not alone because he ,vas an orthodox Catholic, 
but that, with the help uf ambitious ecclesiasticism, 
he rnight break the power of the Cro\vn. Through 
France, through England, through Normand y, a 
combination had been fornled for. Henry's humilia- 
tion, and although the pope no longer sanctioned it, 
the purpose \\Tas deeply laid, and could not lightly be 
sun'endered. 
Unable to strike at his rival as a spiritua] outla\v, 
Lewis found a point where he \,as no less vulnerable, 
in the jealousy of his queen and the ambition and 
pride uf his sons. The aim of Lewis was to separate 
England frolD its French dependencies. He, and 
perl1ap:s Eleanor, instigated Prince Henry to demanJ 
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after the second coronation that his father should 
di vide his 10minions, and make over one part or the 
other to him as an independent sovereign. The 
king of course refused. Prince Henry and his ,vife 
escaped to Lewis' per consilium comitum et baronum 
Angliæ et Normanniæ qui patreln suum odio habe- 
bant.' 1 The young princes, Richard and Geoffrey, 
follo\ved them; and a council ,vas held at Paris, 
where tbe Count of Flanders, the Count of Boulogne, 
William the Lion! and the Earl of Huntingdon from 
Scotland, and the English and N orman disaffected 
nobles, combined ,vith Le\vis for a general attack 
upon the English king. England was to rise. 
Normand y was to rise. William ,vas to invade 
Northumberland. The Count of Flanders 'vas to 
assist the English insurgents in the eastern counties. 
Lewis himself ,vas to lead an army into Normandy, 
,vhere half the barons and bishops ,vere ready to join 
him. The three English princes, embittered, it may 
be, by their Inother's inj uries, s'vore to make no 
peace ,vith their father ,vithout consent of their 
allies. 
For a time it seemed as if Henry must be over- 
wbeln1ed. Open enelnies \vere on all sides of biln. 


1 Benedict. 
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Of his professed friends too many ,yere disloyal at 
heart. The Canterbury frenzy added fuel to the 
conflagration, by bringing God into the field. The 
Earl of Norfolk and Lord Ferra.rs rose in East Anglia. 
Lewis and young Henry crossed the frontier into 
Normandy. The Scots poured over the Tweed into 
Northumberland. Ireland caught the contagion 
uninvited; the greater part of the force which had 
renlained there ,vas recalled, and only a fe\v garrisons 
were left. Had Alexander allowed t.he Church to 
lend its heip, the king must have fallen; but 
Alexander honourably adhered to his engagement at 
A vranches. 
The king himself remained on the continent, 
struggling as he best could against ,var and treason. 
Chief Justice de Luci and Humfrey de Bohun face(i 
the Scots beyond N e\vcastle, and drove them back to 
Berwick. In the midst of their success they learned 
that the Earl of Leicester had landed in Norfolk 
with an army of Flelnings. They left the north to 
its fate. They fle\v back. Lord Arundel joined 
them, and the old Earl of Corn\vall, who befriended 
Becket while he could, but had no synlpathy with 
rebellion. They fell on the Flen}ings near Bury St. 
Edmunds, and flung thcln into total \vreck. Ten 
thousand weTO killed. Leicester hilnself and the 
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rest ,vere taken, and scarce a man escaped to carry 
back the news to Gravelines. 1 
The victory in Norfolk was the first break in the 
clourl. The rebellion in England had its back broken, 
and ,vaverers began to doubt, in spite of t.he miracles, 
whether God was on its side. Bad news, ho,vever, 
came from the north. The Scots flo,ved back, laying 
,vaste Cumberland and Northumberland ,vith ,vild 
ferocity. At the opening of the summer of I 174 
another army of French, Flemings, and insurgent. 
English ,vas collected at Gravelines to revenge the 
defeat at Bury, and this tilne the Earl of Flanders 
and Prince Henry ,vere to come in person at the 
head of it. 
An invasion so led and countenanced could only 
be resisted by the king in person. The barons had 
sworn allegiance to the prince, and the more loyal of 
them might be uncertain in ,vhat direction their 
duties lay. Sad and stem, prepared for the worst, 
yet resolute to contend to the last against the 
unnatural coalition, Henry crossed in July to South- 
ampton; but, before repairing to London to collect 
his forces, he turned aside out of his road for a 
singular and touching purpose. 


1 October 16, 1173 
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Although the conspiracy against which he was 
fighting was condemned by the pope, it had grown 
nevertheless too evidently out of the contest ,vith 
Becket, which had ended so terrib]y. The con1bina- 
tion of his wife and sons ,vith his other enemies was 
SOlnething off the course of nature-strange, dark, 
and horrible. He ,vas abler than lllost of his con- 
temporaries, but his piety 1YaS (as with most wise 
men) a check upon his intellect. He, it is clear, did 
not sharp. in the suspicion that the ruiracles at the 
archbisbop's tomb were the work either of fraud or 
enchantment. He was not a person ,vho for political 
reasons would affect emotions ,vhich he despised. He 
had been Becket's friend. Becket had been killed, 
in part at least, through Henry's fault; and, though 
he might still believe hÍlnself to have been essentially 
right in the quarrel, the miracles showed that the 
archbishop had been really a saint.. A more complete 
expiation than the pope had enjoined might be 
necessary before the avenging spirit, too manifestly 
at work, could be pacified. 
From Southampton he directed his way to 
Canterbury, where the bishops had been ordereù to 
meet hiln. He presented offerings at the various 
churches ,vhich he passed on his ,yay. On reaching 
Harbledown, outsid
 the city, he alighted at the 
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Chapel of St. Nicholas, and thence ,ventI on foot to 
St. Dunstan's Oratory, adjoining the wall. .At the 
oratory he stripped off his usual dress. He put on a 
haIr penitential shirt, over ,vhich a coarse pilgrim's 
cloak was thrown; and in this costume, with bare 
and f,oon bleeding feet, Henry, King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, Duke of N ornlandy, and Count of 
Anjou, walked through the streets to the cathedral. 
Pausing at the spot where the archbishop had fallc'l, 
and kissing the stone, he descended into the crypt to 
the tomb, burst into tears, and flung himself on the 
ground. There surrounded by a group of bishops, 
knights, and monks, he remained long upon his 
knees in silent prayer. The Bishop of London said 
for him, ,vhat he had said himself at A vranches, 
that he bad not commanded the murder, but had 
occasioned it by his hasty words. When the bishor 
ended, Henry rose, and repeated his confession with 
his own lips. He had caused the archbishop's death; 
therefore he had come in person to acknowledge his 
sin, and to entreat the brothers of the monastery to 
pray for him. 
At the tomb he offered rich silks and \vedges of 
gold.. To the chapter he gave lands. For bimself 


1 July 12. 
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he vo,ved to erect and endo,v a religious house, 
which should be dedicated to St. Thon1as. Thus 
alnply, in the opinion of tbe monks, 'Joeconciliari 
1neruit, he deserved to be forgiven. But the satis- 
faction ,vas still incomplete. The martyr's injunes, he 
said, must be avenged on his own person. He thre,v 
off his cloak, knelt again, and laid his head upon the 
tomb. Each bishop and abbot present struck hiIn 
five times with a ,vhip. Each one of the eighty 
monks struck hin1 thrice. Strange scene ! None 
can be found more characteristic of the age; none 
more characteristic of Henry Plantagenet. 
The penance done, he rose and resumed his 
cloak; and there by the tomb through the re- 
mainder of the July day, and tbrough the night till 
morning, he remained silently sitting, ,vithout food 
or sleep. The cathedral doors ,vere left open by his 
orders. The people of the city came freely to gr"pe 
and stare at the singular spectacle. There was the 
terrible King Henry, \vho had sent the knights to 
kill their archbishop, sitting no'v in dust and ashes. 
The lllOst ingenious cunning could not have devised 
a better method of winning back the affection of his 
subjects; yet with no act of king or statesman had 
ingenious cunning ever less to doo In the morning 
he heard mass, and presented off('rings at the various 
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altars. Then he became king once more, and rode 
to London to prepare for the invader. If his 
humiliation was an act of vain superstition, Provi- 
dence encouraged him in his ,veakness. On the day 
,yhich followed it William the Lion ,vas defeated 
and made prisoner at Aln,vick. A week later came 
news that the army at Gravelines had dissolved, and 
that the invasion was abandoned. Delivered from 
peril at home, Henry fle'v back to France and flung 
Lewis back over his o,vn frontier. St. Thomas was 
no\v supposed to be fighting for King Henry. Im- 
agination becomes reality ,vhen it gives to one party 
certainty of victory, to the other the anticipation of 
defeat. By the spring of 1175 the great combin- 
ation was dissolved. The princes returned to their 
duty; the English and Norman rebels to their al- 
legiance; and with Alexander's mediation Henry 
and Le\vis and the Count of Flanders were for a 
time once more reconciled. 
Thoug1 the formal canonization of Becket could 
Dot be accomplished with the speed which his 
impatient friends demanded, it was declared \vith the 
least delay which the necessary forn1s required. A 
commission which was sent from Rome to inquire 
into the authenticity of the miracles having reported 
satisfactorily, tbe promotion of the archbishop was 
VOl.. n. 15 
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immediately decreed, and the 11lonks were able to 
pray to hinl ,vithout fear of possible irregularity. 
Due honour having been thus paid to the 
Ohurch's champion, it became possible to take up 
again the ever-pressing problem 'of the Church's 
reform. 
Between the pope and the king there had never 
really been much difference of opinion. They \yere 
now able to work harmoniously together. A successor 
for Becket at Canterbury "\va,s found in the Priór of 
Dover, for ,vhose good sense ,ve have a sufficient 
guarantee In the abhorrence with which he 'vas 
regarded by the ardent chan1pions of Church 
supremacy. The reforluation ,vas cOffilnenced in 
N onnandy. After the ceremony at Avranches the 
cardinals who had come fronl Ronle to receive 
Henry's confession held a council there. The reso- 
lutions arrived at show that the picture of the 
condition of the clergy left to us by Nigellus is not 
real1y overdrawn. It \vas decided that children 
.were to be no Inore a(hnitted to the cure of souls-a 
sufficient proof that children had been so adnlitted. 
It ,vas decided that the sons of priests should not 

ucceed to their fatller's preferments-an evidence 
not only of the habits of tho incnn1bents, but of the 
tenrlency of Church hl'nefices to become herc(1itary. 
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Yet more significantly the guilty bargains ,vere 
forbidden by which benefices were let out to farm, 
and lay patrons presented incumbents on condition 
'of sharing the offertory money; while pluralist 
ecclesiastics, of ,vhom Becket himself had been a 
conspicuous instance, were ordered to give a third, 
at least, of their tithes to the vicars. At the close 
of the ,val', in I 175, a similar council was held at 
Westminster under the ne\v prin1ate. Not only the 
Avranches resolutions were adopted there, but 
indications appeared that an10ng tbe English clorgy 
sinlonyand licence \yere at a yet grosser point than 
on the Continent. Benefices had been publicly sot 
up to sale. The religious houses received nloney for 
the admission of n10nks and nuns. Priests, and even 
bishops, had demanded fees for administration of 
the sacraments; while as regarded manners and 
morals, it was evident that the priestly character 
sat lightly on the secular clergy. They can-ied 
arms; they wore their hair long like laymen; they 
frequented taverns and more questionable places; 
the more reputable among theln were sheriffs and 
magistrates. So far as decrees of a council could 
alter the inveterate habits of tbe order, a better state 
of things was attempted to be instituted. In the 
October follo"ring, Cardinal Hugezun came from 
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Rome to arrange the vexed question of the liability 
of clerks to trial in the civil courts. The customs 
for ,vhich Henry pleaded seem at that time to have 
been part.iall y recognized. Gross offenders were 
degraded by their ordinaries and passed over to the 
secular judges. For one particular class of offences 
definite statutory po'wers ,vere conceded to the State. 
The clergy ,vere notorious violators of the forest 
laws. Deer-stealing implied a readiness to commit 
other crimes, and Cardinal Hugezun formal1y con- 
sented that orders should be no protection in such 
cases. The betrayal of their interests on a matter 
,vhich touched so nearly the occupation of their lives 
,vas received by the clergy with a screaln of indig- 
nation. Their language on the occasion is an 
illustration of ,vhat may have been observed often, 
before and since, that no order of men are less 
respectful to spiritual authority when they disapprove 
its decrees. 
(The aforesaid cardinal,' wrote Benedict and 
Walter of Coventry, (conceded to the king the right 
of impleading the clerks of his realm under the 
forest laws, and of punishing them for taking deer. 
Limb of Satan that he was! mercenary satellite of 
the devil hirnself 1 Of a shepherd he was made a 
robber. Seeing the ,volf conling, he fled away and 
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left the sheep \vhom the supreme pontiff had com- 
mitted to his charge.' I 
The angry advocates of ecclesiastical license might 
have spared their passion. The laws of any country 
cannot be maintained above the level of the average 
Intelligence of the people; and in another generation 
the clergy would be free to carry their cross-bows 
without danger of worse consequences than a broken 
cro\vn from the staff of a gamekeeper. ( Archbishop 
Richard,' says Giraldus, C basely surrendered the 
rights \vhich the n1artyr Thomas had fought for and 
won, but Archbishop Stephen recovered them.' The 
blood of St. Thomas had not been shed, and the 
martyr of Canterbury had not been allowed a 
111onopoly of ,vonder-working, that a priest should be 
forbidden to help himself to a haunch of venison on 
festival days. In the great Charter of English 
freedom -the liberties of the Church were compre- 
hended in the form, or abnost in the form, in which 
Becket himself ,vould have defined them. The 
barons paid for the support of the clergy on that 
memorable occasion by the concession of their most 
extravagant demands. Benefit of clergy thence- 


1 'Eece membrum Satanæ! eece raptor videns lupum venientem 
ipsius Satanæ eonductus satelles! fugit et dimisit oves sibi a sumIC.:J 
qui tam subito factus de pastore pontifice commissas.' 
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for\vard was pennitted to thro,v an enchanted shield 
not round deer-stealers only, but round thieves and 
murderers, and finally round every villain that could 
read. The spiritual courts, under the name of 
liberty, ,vere allo,yed to develope a system of tyranny 
and corruption unparalleled in the administrative 
annals of any tilne or country. The English laity 
'were for three centuries conden1ned to ,vrithe under 
the yoke ,vhich their o\vn credulous folly had imposed 
on them, till the spirit of Henry II. at length re- 
vived, and the aged iniquity ,vas brought to judgrnent 
at the Reformation. 
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[GOOD 1VORDS. 1881. ] 
c 
LETTER I. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLA
D FiFTY YEARS AGO. 


M y DEAR -. You renl1nd me of a promIse 
.1 ,vhich I have left too long unfulfiHed. 'Vc 
had been looking over some of your old family 
papers, and ,ve bad found among them a copy of tbe 
once famous Tract 90, scored over ,vith pencil marks 
and interjections. Tbe rocket ,vbicb had flamed 
across tbe sky ,vas no,v a burnt-out case. It was 
hard to believe that the ,vhole mind of England 
could have been so agitated by expressions a,nd ideas 
,vhich had since become so familiar . We ,vere made 
to feel ho,v times had changed in the last forty 
years; ,ve had been travelling on a spiritual railroad, 


1 These letters were originally \ the Oxford .I."}!o't'ement. I have not 
published before tha appearance I found it necessary to make any 
(If Mr. Mozley's Reminiseenccs qf alterations. 
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and the indifference with ,vhich ,ve turned the leaves 
of the once-terrible pamphlet ,vas an evidence ho,v 
far we had left behind our old traditionary landmarks. 
Mysteries which had been dismissed as superstitions 
at the Reformation , and had never since been heard 
of , ,vere no,v preached again by half the clergy, and 
had revolutionized the ritual in our churches. Every 
county had its Anglican nlonasteries and convents. 
ROlnanism had lifted up its head again. It had its 
hierarchy and its cardinals; it was a power in Par]ia- 
ment , and in the London salons. The fathers con- 
fessors ,vere busy in our families , dictating conditions 
of marriages, dividing ,vives frOln husbands , and 
children from parents. 
By the side of the revival of Catholicism there 
,vas a corresponding phenomenon of an opposite and 
no less startling kind. Half a century ago anyone 
who openly questioned the truth of Christianity was 
treated as a public offender and ,vas excommunicated 
by society. No,v, while one set of men were bringing 
back mediævalism , science and criticism ,vere assail- 
ing ,vith impunity the authority of the Bible; 
nlÏracles were declared ÏInpossible; even TheislIl 
itself ,vas treated as an open question , and subjects 
which in our fathers' tilHe ,vere approached only 
,vith the deepest reverence and solemnity ,vere dis- 
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cussed among the present generation with as nluch 
freedom as the common problems of natural philosophy 
or politics. 
Both these movements began within a short dis- 
tance of one another, and were evidently connected. 
You asked me to write down ,vhat I could recollect 
about their origin, having had, as you supposed) some 
special opportunities of knowing their history. I 
hesitated) partly because it is not agreeable to go 
back over our own past mistakes) partly because I have 
ceased to feel particular interest in either of them. 
For myself, I alll convinced that they are roads both 
of them which lead to the wrong place, and that it is 
better for us to occupy ourselves with realities than 
fret our minds about illusions. If the Church of 
Rome recovers po,ver enough to be dangerous) it will 
be shattered upon the same rocks on ,vhich it ,vas 
dashed three centuries ago. The Church of England 
may play at sacerdotalism and masquérade in mediæval 
garniture; the clergy may flatter one another ,vith 
notions that they can bind and loose the souls of 
their fellow-Christians, and transform the substance 
of the sacramental elelllents by spells and gestures; 
but they will not at this time of ùay persuade intelli- 
gent men that the bishops in their ordination gave 
them really supernatural powers. Their celebrations 
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allll processions lnay amuse for a time by their 
novelty, but their pretensions deserve essentially no 
more respect than those of spirit-rappers, and the 
seriuus forces of the \vorld go on upon their ,yay no 
more affected by thern than if they \vere shàdo\vs. 
As little is it possible to hope much from the 
school of negative and I;)cientific criticisln. For \vhat 
science can tell us of positive truth ill special subjects 
\ve are infinitely thankful. In matters of religion it 
can say nothing, for it knows nothing. A surgeon 
Dlay dissect a living bQ(ly to (.liscover \vhat life con- 
sists in. The body is dead before he can reach the 
secret, and he can report only that the materials 
\vhen he has taken thern to pieces and examined 
them are Illerely dead Blatter. Critical philosophy 
iF; equally at a loss with Christianity. It may per- 
ha ps discover "he doctrines of the creed in previously 
existing Eastern theologies. It Iílay pretend to prove 
that the sacred records were composed as hunutn 
narratives are composed; that the origin of many of 
them cannot be traced; that they are defective in 
authority; that the evidence is insufficient to justify · 
a belief in the events \vhich they relate. So far as 
philosophy can see, there Inay be nothing in the 
materials of Christianity \vhich is necessarily anrl. 
certainly supernatural. Anù yet Christianity èxists, 
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and has existed, and has been the most powerful 
spiritual force ,vhich has ever been felt among 
mankind. 
If I tell the story which you ask of lne, therefore, 
I must tell it ,vithout sympathy, either ,yay, in these 
great movements. I cannot, like C the so,v that 'was 
washed,' return to ,vallo'w in repudiated superstition. 
If I am to be edified, on the other hand, I must 
kno,v ,vhat is true in religion; and I do not care 
about negationR. In this respect I am unfit for the 
task ,vhich you impose on nle. It is, perhaps, how- 
ever, occasionally ,veIl to take stock of our mental 
experience. The last forty or fifty years WIll be 
memorable hereafter in the history of English opinion. 
The number of those ,vho recollect the beginnings of 
the Oxford revival is shrinking fast; and such of us 
as survive may usefully note down their personal 
recollections as a contribution, so far as it goes, to 
the general narrative. It is pleasant too to recall the 
figures of those who played the chief parts in the 
drama. If they had not been men of ability they 

ould not have produced the revolution that was 
brought about by them. Their personal characters 
,vere singularly interesting. T,vo of them were 
distinctly men of real genius. 
Iy O'Vll brother was 
at starting the forC111ost of the party; the flan1e, 
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therefore, naturally burnt hot in my own immediate 
environment. The phrases and formulas of Anglo- 
Catholicism had become household ,vords in our 
family before I understood coherently \vhat the stir 
and tUlnult ,vas about. 
We fancy that ,ve are free agents. We are 
conscious of what ,ve do; ,ve are not conscious of the 
causes which make us do it; and therefore \ve 
imagine that the cause is in ourselves. The Oxford 
leaders believed that they were fighting against the 
spirit of the age. They \vere themselves most com- 
pletely the creatures of their age. It ,vas one of 
those periods when Conservative England had been 
seized ,vith a passion for Refonn. Parliament was to 
be reformed; the municipal institutions were to be 
reformed; there was to be an end of monopolies 
nd 
privileges. The constitution ,vas to be cut in pieces 
and boiled in the Bûnthamite caldron, from 1vhich it 
was to emerge in immortal youth. In a reformed 
State there needed a reformed Church. 
Iy brother 
and his friends abhorred Benthalll and all his ,yorks. 
The Establishment in its existing state was too weak 
to do battle \vitb the new enemy. Protestantism 
'was the chrysalis of Liberalism. The Church, there- 
fore, was to be un protestantized. The Reformation, 
my brother said, was a bad setting of a broken limb. 
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The lin1b needed breaking a second time, and then it 
would be equal to its business. 
My brother exaggerated the danger, and under- 
estimated the strength which existing institutions 
and customs possess so long as they are left undis- 
turbed. Before he and his friends undertook the 
process of reconstruction, the Church 'vas perhaps 
in the healthiest condition \vhich it had ever known. 
Of all the constituents of human society, an established 
religion is that which religious men themselves 
should most desire to be let alone, and ,vhich people 
in general ,vhen they are healthy-minded are most 
sensitive about allo\ving to be touched. It is the 
sanction of moral obligation. It gives authority to 
the commandments, creates a fear of doing \vrong, 
and a sense of responsibility for doing it. To raise 
. a doubt about a creed established by general accept- 
ance is a direct injury to the general welfare. Dis- 
cussion about it is out of place, for only bad men 
,vish to question the rule of life which religion com- 
mands; and a creed or ritual is not a series of 
propositions or a set of outward observances of which 
the truth or fitness may be properly argued; it 
grows with the Jife of a race or nation; it takes 
shape as a living germ develops into an organic 
body; and as you do not ask of a tree, is it true, but 
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is it alive, so with an estaþlished Church or system of 
belief you look to the ,vork which it is doing. If it 
is teaching men to be brave and upright, and honest 
and just, if it is making them noble-Jllinded, careless 
of their selfish interests, and loving only 'vhat is 
gooù, the truth of it is proved by evidence better 
than argument, and idle persons may properly be 
prohibited from raising unprofitable questions about 
it. Where there is life, truth is present not p.s in 
propositions, but as an active force
 and that is aU 
,vhich practicallq.en need desire. 
Thus in stern and serious ages r the religion of 
every country has been under the c1
arge of the la,v; 
aud to deny it has been treated as a crilne. When 
the law has become relaxed, public opiqion takes its 
place, and, though Qffenders are no longer punished, 
society excommunicates them. If religion wpre 
matter of speculation, they would be let alop.e j but 
so long as it is a principle of conduct, the common 
sense of n1ankind refuses to allo\v it to be trifled. 
with. 
.Public opinion ,vas in this sense the guarùian of 
Chri.stianity in England sixty years ago. Orthodox 
dissent was permitted. Doubts about the essentials 
of the faith ,vere not permitted. In the I
st century, 
in certain circles of society, sceptirÍsln had for a time. 
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.been fashionable; but the number of professed 
unbelievers .was never great, and infidelity ,va.s 
ahvays a reproach. The Church adrninistration had 
been slovonly; but in the masses of the people the 
con victions which they had inherited were stiH 
present, and \vere blown into flame easily by th
 
}'lethodist revival. The Establishment follo\ved the 
example and grew energetic again. The French 
Revolution ha9. frightened alJ class
s out of advanced 
ways of thinking, and society in to,vn and country 
W'lS Tory in politics, an'd detennined to allow no 
innovations upon the i:r.therited faith. I t was ortho- 
dox without being theological. Doctrinal proble]ns 
were little thought of. Religion, as taught in the 
Church of England, meant moral obedience to the 
will of God. The speculative part of it \vas accepted 
because it \vas assumed to be true. The creeds were 
reverentially repeated; but the essential thing was 
practice. People \vent to church on Sunday to 
learn to be good, to hear the commandments re- 
peated to theln for the, thousandth time, and to see 
them written in gilt letters over the communion- 
table. About the powers of the' keys, the real 
presence, or the metaphysics of doctrine, no one was 
anxious, for no one thought about them. It was not 
worth while to waste time over questions which had 
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no bearing on conduct, and could be satisfactorily 
disposed of only by sensible indifference. 
As the laity were, so ,vere the clergy. They 
were generallr of superior culture, manners, and 
character. The pastor in the C Excursion' is a 
favourable but not an exceptional specimen of a 
large class among them. Others were country 
gentlemen of the best kind, continually in contact 
with the people, but associating on equal terms 
,vith the squires and the aristocracy. The curate 
of the last century, ,vho dined in the servants' hall 
and married the ladies' -maid, had long disappeared, 
if he had ever existed outside popular novels. 
Not a specimen of him could have been found in 
the island. The average English incumbent of fift.y 
years ago was a man of private fortune, the younger 
brother of the landlord perhaps, and holding the 
family living; or it might be the landlord himself, 
his adowson being part of the estate. His pro- 
fessional duties were his services on Sunday, funerals 
and weddings on ,veek-days, and visits ,vhen needed 
among the sick. In other respects he lived like bis 
neighbours, distinguished from them only by a black 
coat and white neckcloth, and greater watchfulness 
over his ,vords and actions. He farmed his o''''n g]ebe; 
he kept horses; he shot and hunted moderately, 
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and mixed in general society. He was generally a 
magistrate; he attended public meetings, and his 
education enabled him to take a leading part in 
county business. His 'wife and daughters looked 
after the poor, taught in the Sunday-schoo], and 
managed the penny clubs and clothing clubs. He 
himself 'was spoken of in the parish as ' the master' 
-the person ,vho 'was responsible for keeping order 
there, and 'who knew ho,v to keep it. The labourers 
and the farmers looked up to hinl. The C family' 
in the great house could not look do,vn upon him. 
If he was poor it ,vas still his pride to bring up his 
sons as gentlemen; and economies ,vere cheerfully 
submitted to at home to give them a start in life 
-at the university, or in the army or navy. 
Our own household ,vas a fair representative of 
the order. My father ,vas rector of the parish. 
He \vas archlleacon, he was justice of the peace. 
He had a moderate fortune of his o,vn, consisting 
chiefly in land, and he belonged, therefore, to the 
'landed interest.' 1\lost of the Inagistrates' work 
of the neighbourhood passed through his hands. If 
anything ,vas amiss, it was his advice ,vhich was 
most sought after, and I remember his being called 
upon to lay a troublesome ghost. In his younger 
days he had been a hard rider across country. His 
VOL. IV 16 
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children Kne'w him as a continually busy, useful 
man of the world, a learned and cultivated antiquary, 
and an accomplished artist. 
Iy brothers and I 
'were excellently educated, and ,vere sent to school 
and college. Our spiritual lessons did not go beyond 
the Catechism. We ,vere told that our business 
in life ,vas to work and to make an honourable 
position for ourselves. About doctrine, Evangelical 
or Catholic, I do not think that in my early boyhood 
I ever heard a single word, in church or out of it. 
The institution had drifted into the condition of 
what I should call n10ral health. It. did not instruct 
us in mysteries, it did not teach us to make religion 
a special object of our thoughts; it taught us to 
use religion as a light by ,vhich to see our way 
along the road of duty. \Vithout the sun our eyes 
,vould be of no use to us; but if ,ve look at the 
sun we are simply dazzled, and can see neither it 
nor anything else. It is precisely the san1e with 
theological speculations. If the beacon lalnp is 
shining a man of healthy lnind ,vill not discuss the 
cOlnposition of the flame. Enough if it shows him 
ho,v to steer and keep clear of shoals and breakers. 
To this conception of the thing ,ve had practically 
arrived. Doctrinal controversies were sleeping. 
People ,vent to church because they liked it, because 
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they kne.w that they ought to go, and because it 
was the custom. They had received the Creeùs 
from their fathers, and doubts about them had 
never crossed their minds. Christia.nity had .wrought 
itself into the constitution of their natures. It was 
a necessary part of the existing order of the universe, 
as little to be debated about as the movements 
of the planets or the changes of the seasons. 
Such the Church of England 'was in the country 
districts before the Tractarian Inovenlent. It was 
not perfect, but it was doing its ,vork satisfactorily. 
It is easier to alter than to improve, and the 
beginning of change, like the beginning of strife, 
is like the letting out of water. Jupiter, in Lessing's 
fable, 'vas invited to mend a fault in human nature. 
The fault 'was not denied, but Jupiter said that 
lnan ,vas a piece of complicated n1achinery, and if he 
touched a part he might probably spoil the whole. 
But a new era 'was upon us. The miraculous 
nineteenth century was cOIning of age, and all the 
world was to be remade. · Widely as the Ï1nprovers 
of their species differed as to the methods to be 
followed, they agreed in this, that improvement 
there 'was to be. The Radicals wanted to rnake 
an end of Toryism and antiquated ideas. Young 
Oxford discovered that if the Radicals .were to be 
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fought \vith successfully the old \veapons would not 
ans\ver, and something \vas wanted' deeper and truer 
than satisfied the last century.' Our English- 
speaking forefathers in the last century it seems 
were poor creatures, yet they had contrived to 
achieve considerable success in most departn1ents 
of bUlnan affairs. They founded empires; they 
invented steam engines; they produced a Chatbam, 
a Clive, a Warren Hastings, a '-tVashington, a 
Franklin, a N elson-a longer list of illustrious nalnes 
than there is need to mention. Their literature 
might not equal the Elizabethan, but it \vas note- 
\vorthy in its \vay. A period ,vhich had produced 
Pope and Swift, Sterne and Fielding, Jobnson and 
Goldsmith, Hume and Gibbon, Butler and Berkeley, 
,vas not so entirely shallow. 
Ien had fixed beliefs 
in those days. Over the pool of uncertainties in 
\vhich our own generation is floundering there was 
then a crust of undisturbed conviction on which 
they could plant their feet and step out like men. 
Their thoughts, if not deep, ,vere clear and precise; 
their actions were bold and strong. A good many 
years, perhaps a good many hundreds of years, 
,viti have to pass before as sound books \vill be 
\vritten again, or deeds done ,vith as much pith 
and Inettle in them. C The something deeper and 
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truer ,vould be more easily desired than found, 
but the ,vords well convey the inflation with ,vhich 
the Catholic revivalists were going to their work. 
Our age perhaps has a mistaken idea of its con- 
sequence. All its geese are swans, and every 
Dew enemy is a monster never before heard of. The 
I Edinburgh Revie,v' and Brougham, and Thlackintosh 
and the Reform 
Iinistry, and. Low Church philo- 
sophy and the London University, were not so very 
terrible. But as the windmills were giants to the 
knight of La ßlancha, so the 'Vhigs of those days 
,vere to young Oxford apostles the forerunners of 
Antichrist. Infidelity was rushing in upon us. 
Achilles must rise from his tent, and put on his 
celestial armour. The Church must re-assert her- 
self in majesty to smite and drive back the proud 
aggressive intellect.. 
The excitement was unnecessary. The sun was 
not extinguished because a cloud was over its face. 
Cust01l1, tradition, conservative instinct, and natural 
reverence for the truth handed down to it, would 
have sufficed more than amply to meet such danger 
as then existed. In a little ,vhile 'The Edinburgh' 
became the most orthodox of journals, and Brougham 
an innocent apostle of natura] theology. Liberalism 
let well alone would have subsided into its place. 
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But it was not so to be. Achilles was roused in 
his wrath; and the foe 'whom he was to destroy 
\yas roused in turn, and has not been destroyed. 
The two parties ,vere the counterparts one of the 
other; each ,vas possessed with the same conceit 
of superiority to their fathers and grandfathers; each 
in its "7ay supposed that it had a mission to recon- 
struct society. The Radicals believed in the rights 
of man, the progress of the species, and intellectual 
enulncipation. To them our ancestors were children, 
and the last-born generation ,vere the ancient 
sages, for they had inherited the accumulated ex- 
perience of all past time. Established institutions 
represented only ignorance. The olùer they ,vere 
the less fitted they "
ere, from the nature of the case, 
for lllodern exigencies. 
In talk of this kind there was one part sense 
and nine parts nonsense. The Oxford school con- 
fronted it ,vith a position equally extravagant. In 
their opinion truth was to be found only in the 
earliest fathers of the Church; the nearer thaOt ,ve 
could reach back to them, the purer we should find 
the strealn. The bottom of the mischief was the 
modern notion of liberty, the supposed right of men 
to think for themselves and act for themselves. 
Their bu!=.iness was to su bll1Ït to authority, and the 
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seat of authority was the Church. The false idea 
had made its appearance in England first under the 
Plantagenet kings, in the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
the mortlnain and premunire statutes. It had pro- 
duced the Reformation, it had produced Puritanism 
and regicide. It now threatened the destruction of 
all that good men ought to value. The last century 
had been blind; our o,vn fathers had been blind; 
but the terrible reality could no longer be con- 
cealed. The arch-enemy ,vas at the door. The 
Test Act was repealed. Civil disabilities ,vere taken 
off Dissenters. Brougham had announced that 
henceforth no man was to suffer for his religious 
opinions. Irish bishoprics were being suppressed. 
Lord Grey had warned the bishops in England to 
set their houses in order, and 'vas said to have 
ùeclared in private that the Church 'vas a mare's 
nest. Catholic emancipation was equally monstrous. 
Romanists, according to the theory as it then st.ooù, 
Dlight be Churchnlen abroad, but they ,vere Dis- 
senters in England and Ireland. War was to be 
declared at once, war to the knife, against the 
promoters of these enormities. History was recon- 
structed for us. I had learnt, like other Protestant 
children, that the pope ,vas Antichrist, and that 
Gregory VII. had been a special revelation of that 
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being. I ,vas now taught that Gregory VII. ,vas a 
saint. I had been told to honour the Reformers. 
The Reformation became the great schism, Cranmer 
a traitor, and Latimer a vulgar ranter. 
Iilton ,vas 
a name of horror, and Charles I. was canonized and 
spoken of as the holy and blessed martyr St. Charles. 
I asked once \vhether the Church of England was able 
properly t.o create a saint. St. Charles 'vas immedi- 
ately pointed out to IDe. Similarly \ve ,vere to admire 
the nonjurors, to speak of James III. instead of 
the Pretender; to look for Antichrist, not in the pope, 
but in Whigs and revolutionists and all their works. 
Henry of Exeter, so famous in those days, announced 
once in my hearing that the Court of Rome had re- 
gretted the Emancipation Act as a victory of latitudin- 
arIanIsm. I suppose he believed what he was saying. 
Under the sad conditions of the modern world 
the Church of England ,vas the rock of salvation. 
The Church, needing only to be purged of the 
elements of Protestantism which had stolen into 
her, could then, with her apostolic succession, her 
bishops, her priests, and her sacraments, rise up, 
and claim and exercise her lawful authority over 
all persons in all departtnents. She would ha.ve 
but to show herself in her proper majesty, as in the 
great days when she foug-ht ,vith kings and emperors 
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and no\v, as then, the powers of darkness would 
spread their wings and flyaway to their O'Vll place. 
These \vere the viewb \vhich we used to hear in 
our honle-circle \vhen the Tracts were :first beginning. 
We had been bred, all of us, Tories of the old school. 
This was Toryism in ecclesiastical costume. }VIy 
brother \vas young, gifted, brilliant, and enthusiastic. 
No man is ever good for much \vho has not been 
carried off his feet by enthusiasln between t\venty 
and thirty; but it needs to be bridled and bitted, 
and my brother did not live to be taught the 
difference bet-ween fact and speculation. Taught it 
he would have been, if time had been allowed hÎ1n. 
No one ever recognized facts more loyally than he 
when once he saw them. This I am sure of, that 
\vhen the intricacies of the situation pressed upon 
him, when it became clear to him that if his con- 
ception of the Church, and of its rights and position, 
\vas true at all, it was not true of the Church of 
England in which he was born, and that he must 
renounce his theory as visionary or join another 
communion, he \vould not have 'minimised' the 
Roman doctrines that they might be more easy for 
him to swallow, or have eXplained away plain 
propositions till they meant anything or nothing. 
Whether he would have swallo\ved them or not I 
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cannot say; I w'as not eighteen "when be died, and 
I do not so much as form an opinion about it; but 
his course, ,vhatever it ,vas, 'would have been direct 
and straightforward; he was a man far more than a 
theologian; and if he had gone, he would have 
gone ,vith his whole heart and conscience, unassisted 
by subtleties and nice distinctions. It is, however, 
at least equally possible that he would not haye 
gone at all. He rcight have continued to believe 
that all authority was derived from God; that (}od 
,vould have His will obeyed in this ,vorld, and that 
the business of princes and ministers was to learn 
what that .will was. But prophets have passed for 
something as well as priests in Inaking God's ,vilJ 
known; and Established Church priesthoods have 
not been generally on particularly good terms with 
prophets. The only occasion on w.hich the two 
orders are said to have been in harmony was ,vhen 
the prophets prophesied lies, and the priests bore 
rule in their name. 
The terminus, however, towards ,vhich he and 
his friends were nloving had not come in sight in 
my brother's life-tIme. lIe went forward, hesitating 
at nothing, taking the fences as they came, passing 
lightly over them :\ll, and sweeping his friends along 
,vith hÍIn. He had the contempt of nn intellectual 
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aristocrat for private judgment and the rights of a 
man. In common t.hings a person was a fool who 
preferred his o,vn judglnent to that of an expert. 
Why, he asked, should it be wiser to follo,v private 
judgment in religion 1 As to rights, the fight of 
,visdom was to rule, and the right of ignorance ,vas 
to be ruled. But he belonged hin1self to the class 
whose business ,vas to order rather than obey. If 
hi" own bishop had interfered ,vith him, his theory 
of episcopal authority would have been found in- 
applicable in that particular instance. 
So the ,,"ork went on. The Church ,vas not to 
be a witness only to religious truth; it was first to 
repent of its sins, diso,vn its Protestantism, and 
expel the Calvinistic poison; then it was to control 
politics and govern all opinion. 1\lurmurs arose 
from time to time among the disciples. If the 
Reformation was to be called an act of schism, were 
,ve not on the road back to Rome? Shre,vd 
observers were heard to say that the laity would 
never allo,v the Church of England to get on stilts. 
The Church ,vas grafted on upon the State, and the 
State would remain master, let Oxford say what it 
pJeased. But the party of the movement were to 
grow and fulfil their destiny. They ,vere to produce 
r
sults of incalculable consequence, yet results exactly 
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opposite to what they designed and anticipated. 
They were to tear up the fibres of custom by which 
the Establishment as they found it ,vas maintaining 
its quiet influence. They were to raise discussions 
round its doctrines, which degraded accepted truths 
into debatable opinions. They were to alienate the 
conservative instincts of the country, fill the clergy 
once more with the conceit of a priesthood, and 
convert them into pilot fish for the Roman mission- 
anes. Worst of all, by their attempts to identify 
Christianity ,vith the Catholic system, they provoked 
doubts, in those whom they failed to persuade, about 
Christianity itself. But for the Oxford movement, 
scepticism might have continued a harmless specu- 
lation of a few philosophers. By their perverse 
alternative, either the Churc!: ür nothing, they 
forced honest men to say, Let it be nothing, then, 
rather than what 've know to be a lie. A vague 
rnisgiving no'v saturates our popular literature; our 
Jecture rOOIns and pulpits echo with it; and the 
Established religion, protected no longer from irre- 
verent questions, is driven to battle for its existence 
among the common subjects of secular investigation. 
Truth v;ill prevail in the end, and the trial, perhaps, 
must have come at one time or other. But it 
need not Dave come when it did. There might 
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in his tent. 
You shall have the story of it all in the following 
letters. 


LETTER II. 


THE TRA.CTARIANS. 


My DEAR -. I have told you that the Tractarians' 
object, so far as they understood themselves, ,vas to 
raise up the Church to resist the revolutionary tend- 
ency,vhich they conceived to have set in with the 
Reform Bill; that the effect of their ,york was to 
break the back of the resisting power which the 
Church already possessed, and to feed the fire ,vhich 
they hoped to extinguish. I go on to explain in 
detail what I mean. 
When I went into residence at Oxford my brother 
was no longer alive. He had been abroad almost 
entirely for three or four years before his death; and 
although the atmosphere at home was full of the 
I'
w opinions, and I heard startling things from tÏIne 
to tin1e on Transubstantiation and suchlike, he had 
little to do ,vith my direct education. I had read at 
my own discretion in my father's library. 1tlyown 
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small judglnent had been satisfied by N ewtoll that 
the Pope was the 
Ian of Sin; and Davison, to whom 
I ,vas seut for a correction, had not removed the 
impression. I kne,v the' Fairy Queen' pretty well, 
and had understood who and what was meant by the 
False Duessa. I read Sharon Turner carefully, and 
also Gibbon J and had thus unconsciously been 
swallo,ving antidotes to Catholic doctrine. Of evan- 
gelical books properly so called I had seen nothing. 
Dissent in all its forms was a crime in our IJouse. 
ltly father was too solid a man to be carried off h]s 
feet by the Oxford enthusiasm, but he ,vas a High 
Churc111l1an of the old school. The Church itself he 
regarded as part of the constitution; and the Praycr- 
book as an Act of Parliament ,vhich only foUy or 
disloyalty could quarrel ,vith. 
Iy brother's notion 
of the evangelical clergy in the Establishment must 
have been taken from some unfortunate specÌ1nens. 
He used to speak of them a
 'fellows who turned up 
the 'whites of their eyes, and said La-lcd.' 'Ve had 
no copy of the 'Pilgriln's Progress' in the houseø 
I never read it till after I had grown up, and I ar(l 
sorry that I did not make earlier acquaintance ,vitt. 
it. Speculations about the Church and the sacra- 
ments went into my head, but never much into Iny 
heart; and I fancy, perhaps idly, that I Inight have 
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escaped some trials and some misfortunes if my 
spiritual imagination had been allo,ved food which 
would have agreed with it. 
In my first term at the university, the contro- 
versial fires were beginning to blaze, but not as yet 
hotly. The authorities had not taken the alanD, 
but there was much talk and excitement, and neither 
the education nor the discipline of the place ,vas 
benefited by it. The attention of the heads and 
tutors was called off from their proper business. The 
serious und
rgraduates divided into parties, and the 
measure ,vith .which they estimated one another's 
abilities "was not knowledge or industry, but the 
opinions ,vhich they severally held. The neo- 
Catholic youths thought themselves especially clever, 
and regarded Lo,v Churchmen and Liberals as fools. 
It was unfortunate, for the state of Oxford was crying 
out for reform of a different kind. The scheme of 
teaching for the higher class of men was essentially 
good, perhaps as good as it could be made; in- 
comparably better than the universal kno,vledge 
methods which have taken its place. But the idle 
or dull man had no education at all. His three or 
four years were spent in forgetting what he had 
learnt at school. The degree examination was got 
over by a memoria technica, and three lllonths' cram 
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with a private tutor. We did pretty much ,vhat we 
liked. There ,vas nluch dissipation, and the whole 
manner of life 'vas needlessly extravagant. 'Ve ,vere 
turned loose at eighteen, pleasures tempting us on 
all sides, the expense of indulgence being the only 
obRtacle; and the expense for the first year or two 
,vas kept out of sight by the eagerness of the trades- 
men to give us credit. No dean or tutor ever 
volunteered to help our inexperience. The prices 
,vhich we paid for everything were preposterous. 
The cost of living might have beeIi reduced to half 
what it ,vas if the college authorities ,vould have 
supplied the students on the co-operative systeln. 
But they ,vould take no trouble, and their o,vn 
charges were on the same extravagant scale. The 
wretched novice was an object of general plunder 
till he had learnt ho\v to take care of himself. I 
remember calculating that I could have lived at a 
boarding-house on contract, ,vith every luxury ,vhich 
I had in college, at a reduction of fifty per cent. 
In all this there ,vas rOOln and to spare for reforming 
energy, and it Inay be saiJ that the adlninistration 
of the university 'vas the Ï1nmediate business of the 
leading members-a business, indeed a duty, much 
more immediate than the unprotestantizing of the 
Church of England. But there ,vas no leisure, there 
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was not even a visible desire to meddle with concerns 
so vulgar. Fan10us as the Tractarian leaders were 
to become their names are not connected with a 
, 
single effort to Ìlnprove the teaching at Oxford or 
to mend its manners. Behind the larger conflict 
which they raised, that duty was left untouched for 
Inany years; it ,vas taken up ultin1ately by the 
despised Liberals, ,vho have not done it well, but 
have at least accomplished something, and have won 
the credit ,vhich ,vas left imprudently ,vithin their 
reach. 
The state of things ,vhich I founù on con1ing up 
was, thus, not favourable to the proper ,york of the 
place. In general there was far too little intercourse 
between the elder and the younger men. The 
difference of age was not really very great, but they 
seldom met, except in Jecture-roolns. If an under- 
graduate now and then bre
kfasted ,vith his tutor, 
the undergraduate was shy, and the tutor was obliged 
to maintain by distance and dignity of Inanner the 
superiority ,vhich he might have forfeited if he 
allowed hÍ1nself to be easy and natural. I myself, 
for my brother's sake, ,vas in SOlne degree an excep- 
tion. I saw something fron1 the first of the lllen of 
whom the world was talking. I Inight have seen 
Inore, but I did not luake the most of Iny oppor.. 
VOL. IV, 17 
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tunities. I wished to be a disciple. I thought I 
was a disciple. But sonlehow I could never feel in 
IllY heart that what they were about ,vas of the 
importance \vhich it seetHed to be, and I \vas little 
Inure than a curious and interested spectator. 
N or, with two exceptions, were the chiefs of 
the lllovenlcnt personally Î1npressive to me. Isaac 
Willialns I had known as a boy. He was an early 
friend of nlY brother's, and spent a vacation or t\vo 
at IllY father's house before I went to school. His 
black bl'illiant eycs, his genial laugh, the RkiH and 
heartineS3 with ,,, hirh he threw ]liJn
elf into our 
childish aaluselnents, the inexhaustible stock of 
stories \vith which he held us spell-bound for hours, 
had endeared hi 111 to everyone of ns; anfl at Oxford 
to dine now and then with four or fi ve others in 
Willialll::;'s 1'oon1S was still one of the greatest 
pleasures which I had. . He \n1f
 serious, but never 
painfully so; and though hiH thoughts ran alnlost 
entirely iu theolugical channels) they rose out of the 
soil of his own n1Ïlld, pure and sparkling as the 
water froln a nlountain spring. He ,vas a poet, too, 
anù now and then could rise into air.\r sweeps of 
rea.lly high imagination. There is an iUlage in tho 
'Baptistery' Jescribing the relations between the 
action
 of lUPl). here ill tLis \vorld anrl the eternity 
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which lies before them, grander than the finest of 
Keb!e's or even of \V ordsworth's : 
, 


Tce-chained in its headlong tract 
Have I seen a ca taract, 
All throughout a wintry noon, 
Hanging in the silent moon ; 
-,\..11 throughout a sunbright even, 
Like the sapphire gate of Heaven; 
Spray, and wave, and drippings frore, 
For 3 hundred feet and more 
Caught in air, there to remain 
Bound in winter's crystal chain. 
All abo\-c still silent sleeps, 
"\Vhile in the transparent deeps, 
Far below the current creeps. 
Thus, methonght, men's actions here, 
In their headlong full career, 
'Yere passing into adamant; 
Hopes and fears, love, hate, and want, 
And the thoughts, like shining spray, 
"\Vhich above their pathway play, 
f'tanding in the eye of day, 
In the changeless heavenly noon, 
Things done here beneath the moon. 


Fault may be found \vith the execution In this 
passage, but the conception is poetry of the very 
highest order. But Williams \vas of quiet, unob- 
trusive spirit. He had neither the confidence nor 
the cOIlllnanding nature ,vhich could have formed or. 
led a party. The triulnvirs who becalne a national 
force, and gave its real character to the Oxford move- 
luent, were Keble, PU8ey, and John Henry Newma;q, 
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N ewnlan himself \vas the ]lloving power; the two 
others \vere po'wers also, but of inferior mental 
strength. Without the third, they would have been 
known as 111ell of genius and learning; but their 
person:..t.l influence \vould have been IÏ1nited to and 
have ended ,vith themselves. Of Pusey I knew but 
little, allù need not do 1110re than Inention hitn. Of 
I{eble I can only venture to say a few words. 
He had left residence at t.he tilHe I sIJeak of, 
but the ' Christian Year' had Inade hÏIll faluous. 
He \vas often in Oxford as Prúfessor of Poetry, and 
1 was allowed to See hilll. Cardinal N eWlnan has 
alluded in his 'Apologia.' to the rcyerence which 
\vas felt for l{eble. He is now an acknowledged 
Saint of the English Church, adn1ired and re:spected 
even by those who disagree with his theology. A 
college has been founded in cOilllllenloration of him 
which bears his naIne; and the ' Christian Year J 
itself has pas:sed through 1110re than a hundred 
editions, and is a, househol(l word in every falni]y 
of the Anglican Episcopal conununion, both at home 
and in America. It seCIns presunlptuouS to raise a 
doubt abont the fitl1e
s of a recognition so tnarked 
and so universal. But the question is not of Kcble's 
piety or genuineness of character. Both are estab- 
lished beyond the reach of cavil, and it would be 
" 
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absurd and ungracious to depreciate theln. The 
intellectual and literary quality of his work, however, 
is a fair subject of criticisnl; and I am heretical 
enough to believe that, although the 'Christian 
Year' will always hold a high place in religious 
poetry, it owes its extraordinary popularity to 
temporary and accidental causes. Books which arü 
immediately successful, are those which catch and 
reflect the passing tones of opinion-aIl-absorbing 
while they last, but froIn their nature subject to 
change. The Inass of men know little of other times 
or other 'ways of thinking than their own. Their 
minds are formed. by the conditions of the present 
hour. Their greatest man is he ,vho for the mOlnent 
expresses most cOlnpletely their own sentiJnents, and 
represents human life to thenl froIn their own point 
of view. The point of view shifts, conditions alter, 
fashions succeed fashions, and opinions opinions; and 
having ourselves lost the clue, we read the ,vritings 
which delighted onr great-grandfathers with v/onch::r 
at their taste. Each generation produces its own 
prophets, and great conteIuporary fame, except in 
a few extraordinary instances, is revenged by an 
undeserved completeness of neglect. 
Very different in general is the rec
ption of the 
works of trne genius. A few persons appreciate 
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them fronl the first. To the luany they seem 
ßavourless and colourless, deficient in all the qualities 
which for the moment are most allmired. They pass 
unnoticed amidst the meteors by \vhich they are 
surrounded and eclipsed. But the meteors pass and 
they reluain, and are seen gradually to be no vanish- 
ing coruscations, but ne\v fixed stars, sources of 
genuine light, shining serenely for ever in t.he intel- 
lectual sky. They link the ages one to another 
ill a COIlllnon humanity. Virgil and Horace lived 
nearly two thousand years ago, and belonged to a 
society of .which the out.ward form antI fashion 
have utterly perished. But Virgil anll Horace do 
not grow olJ, because while society changes BIen 
continue, and \ve recognize in reading thelu that the 
same heart beat under the toga. \vhich we feel in 
our own breast.s. In the Ronutn Elnpire, too, there 
.were contenlporary popularit.ieH; roen who were 
\vorshipped as gods, \vhose lightest word \vas treasured 
as a precious jewel-on \vho.:;e breath millions hung 
expectant, who had telnples built in their honour, 
who in their clay were a power in the \vorId. These 
are gone, \vhile Horace remains-gone, dwindled into 
shadows. They were lnell, perhaps, of real ,vorth, 
though of less tha.n their adnlirers bupposed, and 
they are now laughe(l at and luoralized over in 
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history as detected idolR. As it was then J so it is 
now, and always will be. 
[ore copies of ' Pickwick J 
were sold in five years than of 'Hamlet' in two 
hundred. Yet' HaInlet J will last as long as the 
, Iliad; J 'Pickwick,' delightful as it is to US J will 
be unreadable to our great-grandchildren. The most 
genial caricature ceases to interest when the thing 
caricatured has ceased to be. 
I alll not cOHlparing the ' Christian Year' to 
Pickwick J hut there are fashions in religion as there 
are fashions in other things. The Puri ta ns \VOU leI 
have found it in the savour of the nlystic Babylon. 
'Ve cannot tell what English thought \vill be on 
these subjects in another century, but we nHtY know 
if we are modest that it will not be identical \vith 
ours. Keble has Dlade hililself a name in history 
which will not be forgotten, and he \vill be remem- 
bered always as a person of singular piety, of inflex- 
ible integrity, and entire indifference to \vhat is 
called faIne or "\vorldly advantages. lIe possesRed 
besides J in an exceptional degree J the gift of express- 
ing himself in the musical form \vhich is called 
poetical. It is a form into which human thought 
naturally throws itself when it becomes emotional. 
It is the only form adequate to the expression of 
high intellectual passions. However po\verful the 
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intellect, however generous the heart, this particular 
faculty can alone convey to others what is passing 
in them, or give to spiritual beauty a body \vhich 
is beautiful also. The poetic faculty thus secures 
to those \vho have it the adrniratioll of every person; 
but it is to be remelnbered also that if the highest 
things can alone be fitly spoken of in poetry, all 
poetry is not necessarily of the highest things; and 
if it can rise to the grandest subjects, it can lend 
its beauty also to the most comn10nplace. The prilna 
donna wields the spell of an enchantress, though 
the \vords \vhich she utters are nonsense; and poetry 
can n1ake diamonds out of glass, and gold out of 
ordinary Inetal. Keble was a. representative of the 
devout Jnind of England. Religion, as he grew to 
manhood, ,vas becoming self-collscious. It \vas pass- 
ing out of its nonnal and healthy condition as 
the authoritative teacher of obedience to the com- 
mandments, into active anxiety about the speculative 
doctrines on which its graces were held to depend. 
Here, as in all other directions, the mental activity 
of the age was making itself felt. The evangelical 
movement ,vas one symptom of it. The revival of 
sacramentalism was another, and found a voice in 
Keble. But this is all. We look in vain to him 
for any insight into the cOlnplicated problems of 
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htllll ani ty, or for any sYlllpathy with the passions 
,vhich are the pulses of human life. 'Vith the 
Prayer-book for his guide, he has provided us with 
a manual of religious scntilnent corresponding to 
the Christian theory as taught by the Church of 
England Prayer-book, beautifully expressecl in 
language which everyone can understand and 
remelnber. High Churchmanship had been hitherto 
dry and formal; Keble carried into it the emotions 
of Evangelicalism, while he avoiùed angry collision 
,vith Evangelical opinions. Thus all parties could 
find much to adnlÎre in him, and little to suspect. 
English religious poetry was generally weak-,vas 
Dot, indeed, poetry at all. Here ,vas something 
which in its kind was excellent; and everyone 
who was really religions, or ,vished to be religious, 
or even outwardly and frOlll habit professed hirn- 
self and believed himself to be a Chdstian, found 
Keble's verses chime in his heart like church 
bells. 
'fhe C Christian Year,' however, could be all this, 
and yet notwithstanding it could be poetry of a 
particular period, and not for all time. Rurnan 
nature remains the san1e; but religion alters. 
Christianity has taken many fonns. In the early 
Church it had the hues of a hundred heresies. It 
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developed In the successive councils. It has been 
Roman, it has been Greek, it has been l\.nglical1, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Anninian. It has adjusted 
itself to national characteristics; it has grown ,vith 
the growth of general knowledge. Keble himself, 
in his latest edition, is found keeping pace with 
the progress of the times, aUfl announcing that the 
hand as ,veIl as the heart receives the mystic 
presence in the Eucharist. He bega.n to write for 
Church people as they,vere sixty years ago. The 
Church of England has travelled far since 1820. 
TlIe 'Highest' rector then alive ,vould have gone 
into convulsions if his curate had spoken to him 
about' ce]ebrating' Inass. The most advanced Bib- 
lical critic ,vould have closed the Speaker's Com- 
Inentary with c1isn1ay or indignation. Ohanged 
opinions will bring change of feelings, anfl fresh 
poets to set the feelings to music. The' Christian 
Year' has reigned "\vithout a rival through t,vo 
generations, but 'the rhymes' are not of the 
powerful sort which will 
 outlive the Pynunids,' and 
the qualities which have given them their in1me<liatc 
influence will equally forbid their Ï1nluortality. 
The limitations of Keble's poetry were visible in 
a still higher degree in himself. lIe was not far- 
seeing, his rnind rnove<l in tbe groove of a Hingle 
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order of ideas. He could not place himself in the 
position of persons who disagreed with him, anrl thus 
he could never see the strong points of their 
arguments. Particular ,vays of thinking he dis- 
missed as wicked, although in his 
umn1ary con- 
demnation he might be striking S0111e of the ablest 
and lnost honest men in Europe. If he had not been 
Koble he would have been called (treason though it 
be to write the ,vords) narro,v-Ininded. Circum- 
stances independent of hÏInself could alone have 
raised him into a leader of a party. For the nlore 
delicate functions of such an office he ,vas constitu- 
tionally unfit, and when appealed to for advice and 
assistance by disciples who were in difficulties his 
answers were beside the purpose. He could not 
give to others ,vhat he did not himself possess. 
Plato, in the Dialogue of the Io, describes an in- 
genious young Athenian searching desperately for 
SOlne one 'who ,vould teach him to be ,vise. Failing 
elsewhere he goes to the poets. Those, he thought, 
who could say such fine things in their verses ,vould 
be able to tell him in prose what wisdom consisted 
In. Their conversation unfortunately proved as 
profitless as that of the philosophers; and the youth 
concluded that the poetry came from divine inspira- 
tion, and that when off the sacred tripod they were 
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but COlnmon men. Disappointment could not chill 
the aclIlliration which the inquirer would continue to 
feel for so venerable a teacher as Keble, but of 
practical light that would be useful to him he often 
gathered as little as the Athenian. Even as a poet 
Keble was subjective only. He had no variety of 
note, and nothing which was not in harn10ny with 
his own theological school hall intellectual inter- 
rest for him. 
To his Ímlllediate friends he was genial, affection- 
ate, and possibly instructive, but he had no faculty 
for winning the unconverted. If he was not bigoted 
he was intensely prejudiced. If you did not agree 
with him there was s0I11ething nlorally wrong with 
you, and your 'natural nut!1' was provoked into 
resistance. To speak habitual1y with authority does 
not necessarily inllicate an absence of humility, but 
does not encourage the growth of that quality. If 
there had been no 'moven1ent,' as it was called, if 
Keble had reInained a quiet country clergyman, 
unconscious that he was a great man, and uucalled 
on to guide the opinions of his age, he would have 
corrunanded perhaps more enduring admiration. 
Th
 knot of followers who specially attached them- 
selves to him, sho.w traces of his influence in a 
disposition not only to think the vie\vs \vhich they 
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hold sound in then1selves, but to regard thosp 
who think differently as their intellectual inferiors. 
Keble was incapable of vanity in the vulgar sense. 
But there ,vas a subtle self-sufficiency in him which 
has come out Inore distinctly in his school. 
I relnelnber an instance of I(eble's narrowness 
extremely characteristic of hilu. A In ember of a 
fan1Ïly with ,vhich he had been intimate had adopted 
Liberal opinions in theology. Keble probably did 
not know what those opinions ,vere, but regarded 
this person as an apostate ,vho had sinned against 
light. He came to call one day \vhen the erring 
brother happened to be at home; and learning that 
lle was in the house, he refused to enter, aud 
remained sitting in the porch. St. John is reported 
t( I have fled out of a bath at Ephesus on hearing 
that the heretic Cerinthus was under the roof 
K.cble, I presume, relnembered the story, and acted 
like the apostle. 
The inability to appreciate the force of arguInents 
\\ hich he did not like saved him from ROIne, but 
did not save him from Roman doctrine. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if he had left the Church 
of England, instead of remaining there to shelter 
oehind his high authority a revolution in its teach- 
Jng. The Blass has crept 'c-ack among us. with 
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'which we thought "e had done for ever, and the 
honourable nalne of Protestant, once our proudest 
distillction, has been Iuadc over to t.he Church of 
Scotland anù the Dissenters. 
Far different frOin Keble, froin my brother, from 
Dr. Pusey, froln all the rest, \vas the true chief of 
the Catholic revival-John Henry Newlnan. Conl- 
pared with hiln, they were all but as ciphers, and 
he the indicating nUlllber. The times I speak of 
are far (listant; the actors and the stor1ny passions 
whid1 b11 hbled ronnel. theln are long dearl and for- 
gotten anlong ne\v excitelnents. N ewnlan, too, for 
nlany years had dropped silent, and disappeared 
frOln the '\.Torld's eyes. He C
ìlne out again in a 
conflict ,vith a dear friend of mine, ,vho, on my 
account partly (at least, in reviewing !-t book ,vhich 
I had ,vritten), provoked a contest ,vith him, and 
impar congr('s,<:,ritS Achilli seenled to have been foiled. 
Charles Kingsley is gone from us. English readers 
kno\v now what he was, and froIn llle or from any 
one he needs no further panegyric. In that one 
instance he conducted his case unskiJfully. He was 
wrong in his estilllate of the character of his antago- 
nist, whose integrity was as unblemished as his own. 
But the last word hag still to be spoken on the 
e
sential Question \vhich was at issue between them. 
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The imll1ediate result was the publication of the 
fatl10us ' Apologia,' a defence personally of Newman's 
ow"n life and actions, and next of the Catholic cause. 
The ,vriter of it is again a power in modern society 
a prince of the Church; surrounded, if he appears 
in public, ,vith adoring crowds, fine ladies going on 
their knees before hiIn in London salons. Hinlself of 
most nlodest nature, he never sought greatness, but 
greatness found him in spite of hirnself. To hiln, 
if to anyone man, the ,vorld owes the intellectual 
recovery of Ronl,tnisl1l. Fifty years ago it ,vas in 
England a dying creed, lingering in retirelnent in the 
halls and chapels of a few half-forgotten fanlilies. 
A shy Oxford student has come out on its behalf 
into the field of controversy, anned ,vith the keenest 
,veapons of modern learning and philosophy; and 
,vins illustrious converts, and has kindled hopes 
that England herself, the England of Elizabeth 
and Oromwell, ,vill kneel for absolution again before 
the father of Ohristendonl. 
Ir. Buckle questioned 
whether any great ,york has ever been done in this 
world by an individual luau. NÜW111an, by the 
solitary force of his own luind, has produced this 
extraordinary change. \Vhat he has done ,ve will 
see; ,vhat will come of it our children will see. Of 
tbe Inagnitude of the phenoluenon itself uo reason... 
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able person can doubt. Two ,vriters have affected 
powerfully the present generation of Englishmen. 
Newman is one, Thonlas Carlyle is the other. But 
Carlyle has been at issue with all the tendencies of 
his age. Like a John the Baptist, he has stood 
alone preaching repentance in a world which is to 
him a wilderness. N eWJuan has been the voice uf 
the intellectual reaction of Europe, which ,vas 
alanned by an era of revolutions, and is looking for 
safety in the forsaken beliefs of the ages which it 
had been telnpted to despise. 
The C Apologia' is the most beautiful of autobio- 
graphies) but it tells us only how the writer appeared 
to hilnself. W é ,vho ,vere his contemporaries can 
alone say how he appeared to us in the old days at 
Oxford. 


Ll
TTEH. III. 


JOHN llENRY NE\V
IAN. 



ly DEAH --. }'Iy present letter will be given to 
a single figure. \Vhen I entered at Oxford, John 
Henry N eWlnan was beginning to be falnous. The 
responsible authorities were watching him with 
anÀiety; clever nlcn were looking with interest and 
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CUrIosity on the apparition anlong them of one of 
those persons of indisputable genius ,vho ,vas likely 
to make a mark upon his time. His appearance 
was striking. He was above the middle height, 
slight and spare. His head was large, his face 
remarkably like that of Julius Cæsar. The fore- 
head, the shape of the ears and nose, ,vere almost 
the same. The lines of the mouth ,vere very pecu- 
liar, and I sh r .Juld say exactly the saIne. I have 
often thought of the reselnblance, and believed that 
it extended to the tenlperamcnt. In both there was 
an original force of character ,vhich refused to be 
n10ulded by cirClllústances, ,vhich ,vas to nlake its own 
way, and become a power in the ''TorId; a clearness of 
intellectual percept.ion, a disdain for conventionalities, 
a temper inlperious and ,vilfu], but along "\vith it a 
nlost attaching gentleness, sweetness, singleness of 
heart and purpose. Both were fornled by nature to 
cOllllna.nd others, both had the faculty of att.rflcting 
to themselyes the passionate devotion of their friends 
and followers, and in both cases, too, perhaps the 
devotion was rather due to the personal ascendency 
of the leader than to t.he cause ,vhich he represented. 
It was Cæsar, not the principle of the empire, ,vhich 
overthrew Pompey and the constitution. O'redo in 
i.VeW1JLannU'l1
 was a common phrase at Oxford, and 
VOL. IV. 18 


. 
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is st.ill unconsciously the faith of nine-tenths of the 
English converts to R0111e. 
\Vhen I first. saw hitn he had written his hook 
upon the Arians. An accidental application hall set 
hiIn upon it, at a titne, I believe, when he had half 
resolved to give hin1self to science andlnathen1atics, 
and had so detenninecl hiIn into a theological career. 
He bad published a VOIUInG or two of parochial 
sermons. A few short poems of his had also ap- 
peared in the ( British l\[agazine' under the 
ig- 
nature of 'Delta,' \vhich were reprinted in the' Lyra 
Apostolica.' They \vere unlike any other religious 
poetry which \vas then extant. It was hard to say 
why they were so fascinating. They had llOlle of the 
1l1usical grace of the' Christian Year.' They were 
not harmonious; the 111etre halted, the rhynles were 
irregular, yet there was sOInething in th0n1 \vhicb 
seized the attention, and \volIld not let it go. 
Keble's verses flowed in Roft cadence oyer the Jnilld, 
rlelightful, as sweet sounds are delightful, but are 
forgotten as the vibrations die away. Newman's 
had pierced into the heart and lnind, aud there 
remained. The literary critics of the da,y were 
puzzled. They saw that he was not an ordiu'try 
luan; what sort of an extraordinary man he wa..q 
they could not tell. ( The eye of 1\ielpon1ene hag 
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been cast upon hiln,' said the omniscient (I think) 
, Athenælun' : 1 ( but the glance was not fixed or 
fìteady.' The eye of 
Ielpon1ene had extreluely little 
to ò.o in the Inatter. Here ,vere thoughts like no 
other lnan's thoughts, anà enlotions like no other 
man's emotions. Here ,vas a lnan \vho rea.IJy be- 
lieved his creed, and let it follow him into all his 
observations upon outward things. He had been 
travelling in Greece; he had carrier1 with hirD hiR 
recollections of Thucydides, and ,vhile his com- 
panions were sketching olive gardens and old castles 
and pictureRque harbourg at Corfu, N e\vman was 
recalling the scenes which those harbours har! ,vit- 
nessed thousands of years ago in the civil \vars which 
the Greek historian has ruaò.e iUllTIOrtal. There ,vas 
nothing in this that 'vas unusual. Anyone with a 
well-stored lTIelnory iR affected by historical scenery. 
But Newman ,yas oppressed ,vith the sense that the 
nlen ,yho had fallen in that desperate strife were still 
alive as much as he and his friendR ,ve.re alive. 
) 


Thcir spirits live ill awful singlcness, 


he says, 
Each in its self-formecl splH'rC' of light or gloom. 


J })crhaps it was not the Atlwn- but it was between forty and 
æum. 1 quote from memory. I fifty years ago, and I ]lave never 
remember the passage from the seen it since. 
amusement which it gave me; 
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".;r e should all, perhaps, have acknowledged this in 
,vords. It is happy for us that we do not all realize 
what the words Inean. The n1inds of n10st of us 
would break under the strain. 
Other conventional beliefs, too, ,vere quickened 
into startling realities. 'Ve had been hearing rnuch 
in those days aLout the benevolence of the Suprelne 
Being, and our corresponding obligation to charity 
and philanthropy. If the received creed was true, 
benevolence was by no Ineans the only characteristic 
of that Being. 'Vhat God loved 'we Inight love; 
but there were things 'which God did not love; 
accordingly we found. Newillan saying to us- 


Christian, woulLl'st thou learn to love 1 
!t'irst It'arll thee how to hate. 


Hatred of sin and zcal and fear 
Lead up the Holy Hill ; 
Track thcm, till charity appear 
A self-dcnial still. 


I t was not austerity that nuule hun speak f'O. No 
one was more ef;
entially tcndC'r-heartccL But he tl'ok 
the usually accepted Christian account of Ulan and 
his destiny to be literally true, and the terrible 
character of it wC'iglled upon hirl1. 


Suut lacrymæ rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


lIe could be gentle enough in other moods. I Leaf),. 
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kindly Light,' is the most popular hymn in the 
language. All of us, Catholic, Protestant, or such 
as can see their way to no positive creed at all, 
can here meet on cornmon ground and join In a 
COlnmon prayer. Familiar as the lines are, they 
may here be written do\vn once l11ore:- 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet; I ùo not ask to see 
Far distant scenes-one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, 110r prayed that 'rhou 
Should'st 10<1(1 me 011. 
I loved to choose and see IllY path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 
I loved the garish da.y, anù, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not past year8 
So long Thy power hath blest us, suro it will 
Still lead us on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the IUorn those angel faces smile 
'Vhich I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


It has been said that Illen of letters are either 
much less or much greater than their writings. 
Cleverness and the skilful use of other people's 
thoughts produce ,yorks \vhich take us in till \VC 
see the authors, and then we are disenchanted. .A 
man of genius. on the other hand, is a spnng lL 
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which there is always more behind. than flows hurn 
it. The painting or the poern is but a part of 
hinl inadequately realized, and his nature expresses 
itself, \vith equal or fuller conlpleteness, in his life, 
his conversation, and personal presence. This ,vas 
erninently true of N eWlnan. Greatly as his poetry 
had struck 11...e, he \vas hirnse if all that the poetry 
was, and something far beyond. I had then never 
seen so inlpressive a person. I lI18t hinl now and 
then in priva.te; I attendetl his church aud heard 
him preach Sunday after Sunday; he is sU}Jposed 
tu have been insidious, to have led his disciples on 
to conclusions to \vhich he designed to bring thenl, 
while his purpose was carefully veiled. He was, 
on the contrary, the most transparent ûf n1en. He 
told us what he believed to be true. lIe did not 
know where it would carry hint. N u one who has 
ever risen to any great height iu this world refuses 
to lllove till he knows where he IS gOIng. fIe is 
Ï1npelled in each step which he takes by a force 
within hilllseif. He sa.tisfie
 hilllself only that the 
step is a right one, and he leaves the rest to Pro- 
videl1t;è. 
 cwnlan's luiud was worltl-wide. He was 
iutere:;ted in ever y thin l ' whiGh \Va:::; (J"OITlCf on in 
bOO 
science, in pulitics, ill literature. 
 uthing wa.s too 
large for hilll, Ilvthiug' too trivial, if it thre\v light 
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upon the central question, what man really was, 
and what 'vas his destiny. He was careless about 
his personal prospects. He had no anlbition to 
nlake a career, or to rise to rank and power. Still 
less had plea.sure any seductions for him. His 
natural teU}peraluent was brIght and light; his 
senses, even the cOllilnonest, were exceptionally 
delicate. I was told that, though he rarely drank 
wine, he ,vas trusted to choose the vintages for the 
college cellar. He could adn1Ïre enthusiastically any 
greatness of action and character, however rCIllote 
the sphere of it frorn his own. Gurwood's ( Dis- 
patches of the Duke of Wellington' came out just 
then. N ewnlan had been reading the book, and a 
fbend asked him \vhat he thought of it. ( Think?' 
he said, ( it nlakes one burn to have been a soldier.' 
But his own subject \vas the absorbing interest with 
him. Where Christianity is a real belief, where 
there are distinct convictions that a luan's o,vn self 
and the n1Ïllions of human beings who are playing 
on the earth's surface are the objects of a super- 
natural dispensation, and are on the road to heaven 
or hell, the lllost powerful mind lnay "well be startled 
at the aspeût of things. If Christianity ,vas true, 
since Christianity "vas true (for N ewrnan at no time 
doubted the reality of the revelation), then modern 
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England, rnodern Europe, with its In arch of intellect 
and its useful knowledge and its material progress, 
\vas advancing with a light heart into ominous con- 
ditions. Keble had looked into no lines of thought 
but his own. N ewn1an had read omnivorously; he 
had studied Inodern thought and modern life in all 
its forms, and with all its many-coloured passions. 
He kne'w, of course, that rnany lnen of learning and 
ability believed that Christianity was not a revel- 
ation at all, but had been thrown out, like other 
creeds, in the growth of the hun1an Illind. He 
knew that doubts uf this kind were the inevitable 
results uf free discussion and free toleration of differ- 
l'llces of opinion; and he ,vas too candid to attri- 
bute such doubts, as others did, to wickedness of 
heart. He could not, being what he was, aClJ.uiesco 
in the established religion as he would acquiesce in 
the law of the land, because it was there, and because 
the country had accepted it, and because good general 
reaBOllS could be given for assurning it to be right. 
The soundest arguluents, even the arguments of 
Bishop Butler hirnself, \vent no farther than to 
establish a prubability. But religion with Newman 
was a personal thing between hiInself and his 

Iaker, and it ,vas not pus
ible tu feel love and 
q.evot
o
 to a Being whQse existence \vas merely 
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probable. As Carlyle says of hÜnself when In 3 
sinlÏlar condition, a religion ,vhich ,vas not a certainty 
was a mockery and a horror; and unshaken ane 
unshakable as his own convictions ,vere, N eWlnan 
evidently ,vas early at a loss for the intellectual 
grounds on ,vhich the claiuls of Christianity to 
abstract belief could be based. The Protestant was 
satisfied ,vith the Bible, the original text of ,vhich, 
and perhaps the English translation, he regarded as 
inspired. But the inspiration itself was an assump- 
tion, and had to be proved; and N e'Vlnan, though 
he believed the inspiration, seeins to have recognized 
earlier than most of his contemporaries that the 
Bible was not a single book, but a national literature, 
produced at intervals, during many hundred years, 
and under endless varieties of circumstances. Pro- 
testant and Catholic alike appealed to it, and they 
èould not both be right. Yet if the differences 
between them ,vere essential, there must be some 
authority capable of deciding between them. The 
Anglican Church had a special theology of its own, 
professing to be based on the Bible. Yet to suppose 
that each individual left to himself would gather 
out of the Bible, if able and conscientious, exactly 
these opinions and no others, was absurd and con- 
trary to experience. There were the creeds; but 
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on what authority did the creeds rest? On the four 
councils? or on other councils, and, if other, on 
which? 'Vas it on the Church? and, if so, on ,vhat 
Church? The Church of the Fathers? or the Church 
still present and alive and speaking? If for living 
tHen, anlong whOJn new questions were perpetually 
rjsing, a Church which was also living could not be 
di
penseJ ,vith, then what ,va
 that Church, and to 
what conclusions would such an admission lead us ? 
'Vith us undergraduates 
 eWlnan, of course, did 
not enter on such in1portant questions, although 
they ,vere in the air, and we talked abuut theln 
alnong ourseh-es. He, when we Illet hinl, spoke to 
us about subjects of the day, of literature, of public 
persons and incidents, of everything which was 
generally interesting. He sCCIlled always to be 
better infornleù on COlllmon topics of conversatioll 
than anyone else who ,vas present. He was never 
condescending .with us, never didactic or authorita- 
tivo; but what he said carrie(l conviction along with it. 
When we were wrong he kne\v why we were wrong, 
and excused our n1Ïstakes to ourselves while he set 
us right. Perhaps his snprelfle merit as a talker 
was that he never tried to be witt.y or to 
ay striking 
things. Ironical he could be, but not ill-nature(1. 
K ot a malicious anecdotê was ever heard from hinl. 
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Prosy he could not be. He was lightness itself- 
the lightness of elastic strength-aud he wa
 inter- 
esting because he never talked for talking's sake, 
but because he had sonlething real to say. 
Thus it ,vas that we, who had never seen such 
another Ulan, and to whorn he appeared, perhaps, at 
special advantage in contrast with the normal college 
don, came to reganl N e'Vlnan with the affection of 
pupils (though pupils, strictly speaking, he had nOlle) 
for an idolized 111aster. The sÍ1np]est word ,vhich 
dropped froni hÜn was treasuretl as if it had been 
an intellectual dialuoud. For hUIHlrells of young Incn 
Credo ,in J.VeWlJì((/U/n'lUn 'vas the genuine :-;Ylllbol of faith. 
Personal a(hniratiou, of course, inclined us to 
look to Lini a
 [t, gniùe in Inatters of religion. No 
one who heard his senllons in those days can ever 
forget theln. They were seldolll directly theological. 
We had theology enough and to spare fi'OlH the 
select preachers before the university. .Newlnan, 
taking some Scripture character for a text, spoke 
to us about ourselves, our telnptations, our experi- 
eHces. His illustration
 'vere inexhaustible. He 
seelned to be addressing the lnost secret ('onscious- 
ness of each of ns-as the eyes of a portrait appear 
to look at every person in a roonl. He never 
exaggerated; he was never unreal. 1'l. sermon from 
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him ,vas a poeln, formed on 
 distinct idea, fascin- 
ating by its subtlety, welcome-how welcome 1- 
frolll its sincerity, interesting from its originality, 
even to those who \vere careless of religion; and 
to others ,vho wished to be religious, but had 
found religion dry and \vearisome, it \vas like the 
springing of a fountain ou t of the rock. 
The hearts of lHen vibrate in answer to one 
another like the strings of ill usical instruments. 
These sel'mons \vere, I suppose, the records of 
Newman's own Inental experience. They appear to 
lne to be the uutcolne of continued meditation upon 
his fellow-creatures and their position in this world; 
their awful responsibilities; the mystery of their 
nature, strange I y Inixed of good and evil, of strength 
and weakness. A tone, not of fear, but of infinite 
pity runs through theln all, and along with it a 
resolution to look t:.tcts in the face; not to fly to 
evasive gelleralities about infinite Inercy and benevo- 
lence, but to examine what revelation really has 
added to our knuwleJge, either of what \ve are 
or of what lies before us. We were met on all 
sides with difficulties; for experience did not con- 
firn1, it rather contradicted, what revelation appeared 
distinctly to assert. I recollect a sermon from him- 
I think in the yoa,r 1839-1 have never read it 
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since; I may not no,v remember the exact ,vords.. 
but the impression left is ineffaceable. It ,vas on 
the trials of faith, of which he gave different illus- 
trations. He supposed, first, two children to be 
educated together, of similar ten1peralnent and under 
similar conditions, one of whom was baptized and 
the other unbaptized. He represented them as 
growing up equally an1Ïable, equally upright, equally 
reverent and God-fearing, with no out,vard evidence 
that one was in a different spiritual condition from 
the other; yet ,ve were required to believe, not only 
that their condition was totally different, but that 
one 'vas a child of God, and his companion ,vas not. 
Again, he drew a sketch of the average men 
and ,vornen who made up society, WhOlll ,ve ourselves 
encountered in daily life, or were connected ,vith, 
or read about in newspapers. They ,vere neither 
special saints nor special sinners. Religious men 
had faults, and oft.en serious ones. 1\Ien careless of 
religion were often amiable in private life-good 
husbands, good fathers, steady friends, in public 
honourable, brave, and patriotic. Even in the worst 
and ,vickedest, in a witch of Endor, there was a 
human heart and human tenderness. None seelned 
good enough for heaven, none so bad as to deserve 
to be consigned to the company of evil spirits, and 
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to relnain in pain and n1Ïsery for ever. Yet all these 
people were, in fact, divided one frolll the other b) 
an invisible line of separation. If they 'vere to die on 
the spot as they actuaHy ,vere, S0111e would be saved, 
the rest ,vould be lost-the saved to have eternity 
of happiness, the lost to be 'vith the deyils in hell. 
Again, I am not sure ,vhether it 'was on the same 
occasion, but it ,vas in follo,ving the sallIe line of 
thought, N eWlnan described closely some of the 
incidents of our Lord's passion; he then paused. 
For a few nloments there ,vas a breathless silence. 
Then, in a low, clear voice, of ,vhich the faintest 
vibration ,vas audible in the farthe!St corncr of St. 

Ia.ry's, he 
aid,' Now, I bid you recollect t11at He 
to whom these things ,verc <lone ,vas Ahnighty God.' 
It ,vas as if an electric stroke had gone through the 
clun ch, as if every person 11resent understood for the 
first tiI118 the Jlleaning of what he had all his life 
been sayiug. I snppo
e it was an epoch in the 
ment.al history of lfiOl'e than one of my Oxford 
conteDlporarics. 
Another St>nnOll left its nlark upon TI1C. It ,vas 
upon evidence. I had supposed np to t.hat tin1P that 
the chief events related in the Gospels ,vere as well 
authenticated as any other facts of history. I had 
reaù Paley and Grotius at school, and their argu- 
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ments had been completely satisfactory to me. The 
Gospels had been written by apostles or con1panions 
of apostles. There wa
 sufficient evidence, in Paley's 
words, 'that lllany professing to be original ,vitnesses 
of the Christian miracles had passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings in attestation of the 
accounts ,vhich they delivered.' St. Paul ,vas a 
further and independent authority. It ,vas not 
conceivable tha.t such men as St. Paul and the 
otber apostles evidently were should have conspired 
to illlpose a falsehood upon the world, and should 
have succeeded in doing it undetected in an age 
exceptionally cultivated and sceptical. Gibbon I 
had studied abo, and had thought about the five 
causes by which he eXplained how Christianity came 
to be believed; but they had seen1ed to me tot.ally 
inadequate. I was sOlnething luore than surprised, 
therefore, ,vhen I heard Newluan say that Hnrne's 
argunlent against the credibility of n1Îracles was 
logically sound. The laws of nature, so far as could 
be observed, ,vere unifonn, a.n(l in finy given inst:ll1ce 
it was more likely, as a 111ere lnatter of evidence, 
that men should (leceive or be (leceived, than t.hat 
those laws should have been deviated froIn. Of 
course he did not leave the matter in this position. 
RUIne goes on to say that he is speaking of evidence 
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as addressed to the reason; the Christian religion 
addresses itself to faith, and the credibility of it 
is therefore unaffected by his objection. What 
Hume said in irony N eW111an accepted in earnest. 
Historically the proofs were insufficient, or sufficient 
only to create a sense of probability. Christianity 
was apprehended by a faculty essentially different. 
It was called faith. But what was faith, and on what 
did it rest? Was it as if Inankilld had been born 
with but four senses, by ,vhich to form their notions 
of things external to theIn, and that a fifth sense 
of sight was suddenly conferrer! on favoured indi- 
viduals, which converted conjecture into certainty? 
I could not tell. For Inyself this way of putting 
the Blatter gave me no new sense at all, and only 
taught nle to distrust myoId ones. 
I say at once that I think it ,vas injudicious of 
Newman to -throw out before us thus abruptly an 
opinion so extrelnely agitating. I explain it by 
,upposing that hpre, as elsewhere, his sennons con- 
tained siInply the ,vorkings of his own mind, and 
were a sort of public confession which he made as 
he went along. I suppose that something of this 
kind had been passing through him. He was in 
advance of his time. He had studied the early 
fathers; he had studied Church history, and the 
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lives of the saints and mart.yrs. He knew that the 
hard and fast line ,vhich Protestants had drawn at 
which miracles had ceased was one ,vhich no historical 
canon could reasonabl y defend. Stories of the 
exercise of supernatural power ran steadily fro
n the 
beginning to the latest period of the Church's 
existence; many of them were as well su pported by 
evidence as the miracles of the N e'v Testament; 
and if reason ,vas to be the judge, no arbitrary 
separation of the age of the Apostles frol11 the age 
of their successors ,vas possible. SOlne of these 
stories Inight be inventions, or had no adequate 
authority for them; but for others there was authority 
of eye-,vitnesses; and if these ,vere to be set aside 
by a perelnptory act of "will as unworthy of credit, 
the Gospel n1Ïracles thelnselves might fall before 
the same n1ethods. The argument of Hun1e was 
already silently applied to the entire post-apostolic 
period. It had been checked by the traditionary 
reverence for the Bible. But this ,vas not reason; 
it was faith. Perhaps, too, he saw that the alter- 
native did not lie as sharply as Paley supposed, 
between authentic fact and deliberate fraud. 
Legends Inight grow; they gre,v every day, about 
comnlon things and persons, ,vithout intention to 
deceive. Imagination, emotion, affection, or, on the 
VOL. IV. 19 
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other side, fear and animosity, ar.a bn8Y with the 
histories of men who have played a reInarkable part 
in the ,vorld. Great historic figures-a "VYilliam 
Tell, for instance-have probably had no historical 
existence at all, and yet are fastened indelibly intð 
national traditions. Such reflections as these would 
make it evident that if the Christian lniracles were 
to be believed, not as possibly or probably true, but 
as indisputably true-true in such a sense that a 
lnan's life on earth, and. his hope for the future, 
could be securely based upon them-the history 
Inust be guaranteed by authority different in kind 
from the mere testimony to be gathered out of 
books. I suppose every thinking person ,vould now 
acknowle(lge this to be true. And we see, in fact, 
that Christians of various pe1"suasions supplelnpnt 
the evidence in several ways. Some assume the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible; others are conscious 
of perSOIl1.! experiences which make doubt impos- 
sible. Others, again, appeal justly to the existence 
of Christianity as a fact, and to the power which 
it has exerted in elevat.ing and humanizing mankinù. 
Newman found what he wanted in the living 
authority of the Church, in the existence uf an 
organized body which had been instituted by our 
Lord Himself, and ,vas still actively present arnong 
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w; as a living witness of the truth. Thus the 
in1perfection of the out-ward evic1ence was itself an 
argun1ent for the Catholic theory. All religious 
people 'were agreed that the facts of the Gospel' 
narrative really happened as they were said to have 
happened. Proof there must be somewhere to 
justify the conviction; anrl proof could only be 
found in the a<Ìlnission that the Church, the organ- 
ized Church with its bishops and priests, was rIot 
a human institution, but ,vas the living body 
through ,vhich the Founder of Christianity Himself 
was speaking to us. 
Such, eviòently, ,vas one use to which Hume's 
objection could be applied, and to those who, like 
Newman, were provided with the antidote, there 
was no danger in admitting the force of it. Nor 
would the risk have been great with his hearers 
if they had been playing with the qnestion as a 
dialectical exercise. But he had made them feel and 
think seriously about it by his own intense earnest- 
ness, anù brought up as most of them had been to 
believe that Christianity had sufficient historical 
evidence for it, to be sutldellly tolò that, the famous 
argument against Iniraclcs was logically valid after 
all, was at least startling. The Church theory, as 
making good a testimony otherwise defective, ,vas 
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ne\y to nlost of us, and not very readily taken in. 
To remove the foundation of a belief, and to substi- 
tute another, is like putting new foundations to a 
house-the house itself may easily be overthro\vn 
in the process. I have said before that in a healthy 
state of things religion is considered too sacred to be 
argued about. It is believed as a matter of duty, 
and the \vhy or the wherefore are not so much as 
thought about. Reyolutions are not far off \vhen 
men begin to ask ,vhence tbe sovereign deri yes his 
authority. Scepticism is not far off \vhen they ask 
why they believe their creed. We had all been 
satisfied about the Gospel history; not a shadow 
of doubt had crossed the minrls of one of us; and 
though \ve 111ight not have been able to give a logical 
reason for our certitude, the certitude was in us, and 
might ,veIl have been let alone. I afterwards read 
Hume attentively, and though old associations pre- 
vented me from recognizing the full force of \vhat 
he had to say, no doubt I was unconsciously affected 
by him. I remmnber insisting to a friend that the 
essential part of religion was lTIorality. 
Iy friend 
replied that nlorality "ras only possible to persons 
who received power through faith to keep the com- 
mandmeDts. But this did not satisfy me, for it 
seemed contrary to fact. There were persons of 
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great excellence \vhose spiritual beliefs were utterly 
different. I could not bring myself to admit that 
the goodness, for instance, of a Unitarian was only 
apparent. After all is said, the visible conduct of 
men is the best test that we can have of their inward 
condition. If not the best, \vhere are we to find 
a better 1 


LETTER IV. 


TRACT XC. AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


r,Iy DEAR -. After I had taken my degree, and 
before I re-entered upon residence as fellow, my 
confidence in my Oxford teachers underwent a 
further trial. I spent some months in Ireland in 
the family of an Evangelical clergyman. I need 
not mention names \vhich have no historical nota- 
bility. 
Iy ne"w friends \vere favourable specimens 
of a type which was then COlnlnon in Ireland. The 
Church of England was becoming semi-Catholic. 
The Church of Ireland left Catholicisln to those to 
whom it properly belonged. It represented the 
principles of the Reformation. It ,vas a branch of 
what Mr. Gladstone has called the Upas-tree of 
Protestant ascendency. !vIr. -- and the circle 
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into which I was thrown were, to begin with, high- 
bred and cultivated gentlemen. They had seen 
the 'world. Some ot" them had been connected with 
the public 1110Veinents of the time. O'Connell ,vas 
then in his glory. I heard Irish affairs talked of 
by those \vho lived in the Inidst of them. . A sharp 
line of djvision alnong the people distinguished the 
Protestants from the Catholics. The Protestants 
"
ere industrious and thriving. 
iendicancy, squalor, 
and misery \vent al
ng with the flocks of the priest, 
,,'hether as cause or effect of their belief, or iu acci- 
dental connection \vith it, I could not tell. The 
country \vas outwardly quiet, but there ,vere olninQus 
undertones of disaffection. There were Inludel's 
now and then in the luoulltaills, and I \vas startled 
at the cahnness with \vhich they ,vere spoken of. 
\Ve ,vere in the n1idst of the traditions of 179 8 . 
My friel1d'
 father ha<l been attacked in his palace,. 
anù the folios in the library bore Inarks of having 
bCeIl uf?ed to barricade the windows. lIe hÍInself 
spoke as if he \vas living on a volcano; but he was . 
as unconcerned as a soldier at his post, and so hu' 
as outward affairb ,vent ,he was as kind to Catholics 
as to Pl'otestant
, ]Iis outdoor 
ervants were Catho- 
lics, and they seelned attached to him; but he knew 
that they bplongcd to secret societies, :sJuJ that if 
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they were ordered to kill him they would do it. 
The presence of exceptional danger elevates cha- 
racters ,vhich it does not demoralize. There ,vas 
a quiet good sense, an intellectual breadth of feeling 
ill this household, ,vhich to me, ,vho had been bred 
up to despise Evangelicals as unreal and affected, 
,vas a startling surprise. I had looked down on 
Dissenters especially, as being vulgar al110ng their 
other enormities; here ,vere persons whose creed 
differed little fro1l1 that of the Calvinistic Methodists, 
yet they ,vere easy, natural, and dignified. In 
Ireland they were part of a Inissionary garrison, and 
in their daily lives they carried the colours of their 
faith. In Oxford, reserve was considered a becoming 
feature in the }'eligious character. The doctrines 
of Christianity were mysteries, and 111ysteries were 
not to be lightly spoken of. Christianity at -- 
'vas part of the atll10sphere ,vhich ,ve breathed; it 
was the great fact of our existence, to which every- 
thing else was suborrlinated. l\lystery it niight be, 
but not Blore of a Inystery than our own bodily lives, 
and the system of ,vhich ,ve were a part. The 
problen1 ,vas to arrange all our thoughts and require- 
luents in harnlony ,vith the Christian revelation, and 
to act it out consistently in all that ,ve said and diù. 
The fan1Ïly devotions were long, but there was no 
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fonnalism, and every bod y took a part In them. A 
chapter was read and talked over, and practical 
lessons \vere drawn out of it; otherwise there were 
no long faces or sole Inn affectations; the convers- 
ations were never foolish or trivial; seric,us 
ubject.s 
were lighted up as if by an ever-present spiritual 
sunshine. 
Such was the new element into ,vhich I ,vas 
ihtroduced under the shadow of the Irish U pas- 
tree; the same uniforlll tone being visible in 
parents, in children, in the indoor servants, and in 
the surrounding society. And this was Protestant- 
ISln. 'fhis was the fruit of the Reformation which 
we had been learning at Oxford to hate as rebellion 
and to despise as a system without foundation. The 
foundation of it ,vas faith in the authority of Holy 
Scripture, which \vas supposed to be verbally in- 
spired; and as a living \vitness, the presence of 
Christ in the heart. Here, too, the letter of the 
word wås allo\ved to require a living authentication. 
The Anglo-Cathohcs at Oxford maintained that 
Christ was present in the Church; the Evangelicals 
said that he \yas present in the individual believing 
soul, and why lllight they not be right? So far 
a
 Scripture ,vent they had promises to allege for 
thmnselves Dlore definite than the Catholics. 1 f the 
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test ,vas personal holiness, I for my own part had 
never yet fallen in with any hUInan beings in whose 
actions and conversation the spirit of Christ was 
n10re visibly present. 

Iy feelings of reverence for the Reforn1ers revived. 
Fact itself was speaking for theIn. Beautiful pictures 
had been put before us of the lnediæval Church 
which a sacrilegious hand had ruthlessly violated. 
Here on one side we saw the mediæval creed in 
full vitality ,vith its fruits upon it which our senses 
could test; on the other, equally actiye, the fruits 
of the teaching of Luther and Calvin. I felt that 
I had been taken in, and I resented it. Modern 
history resumed its traditionary English aspect. I 
went again over the ground of the sixteenth century. 
Unless the intelligent part of Europe had combined 
to misrepresent the entire period, the corruption of 
Ronlan Catholicism had beconle intolerable. Put 
the lnatter as the ROlDan Catholics "\vould, it was 
a fact inlPossible to deny, that they had alienated 
half Europe, that the Teutonic nations had risen 
against them in indignation, and had substituted for 
the Chrìstianity of Rome the Christianity of the 
Bible. They had tried, and tried in vain, to ex- 
tinguish the revolt in. blood, anù the national life 
of modern England had grown up out of their 
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overthrow. With the Anglo-Catholics the pheno- 
mena were the sallIe in a li
hter fornl. The Anglo- 
Catholics, too, had persecuted so far as they dared; 
they, too, had been narrow, cruel, and exclusive. 
Peace and progress had only been Inade possible 
when their teeth \vere drawn 
nd their nails pared, 
and they were tied fast under the control of Parlia- 
1uent. History, like present reality, was all in favour 
of tIle views of my Evangelical friends. 
Aud if history was in their favour, so were analogy 
au(l general probability. 1Iediæval theology had 
been fonned at a. titHe when the relations of Illatter 
and spirit had been guessed at by in)agination, 
rather than studied ,vith care and observation. 
1Iind it was now known could only act on n1atter 
through the body specially attached to it. Ideas 
reached the mind through the senses, but it \vas by 
]nethod and sequence which, so far as experience 
went, was never departed fron1. The 
Iiddle Ages, 
on the other hallù, believed ill witchcraft and rnagic. 
Incantation coulù call up evil augels anù control the 
oleluents. Th
 Catholic theory of the Sacralncnts 
was the counterpart of cnchantnlcnt. Outward 
IIlcchanical acts which, except as symbols, had 110 
Ineaning, were supposed to produce spiritual changes, 
aud spoken worùs to produce, like spells, cLanges 
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in material substance. The imposition of a bishop's 
hands conferred supernatural powers. An ordained 
priest altered the nature of the elements in the 
Eucharist by consecrating them. Water and a pre- 
scribed fonnula regenerated an infant in baptism. 
The ,vhole Church, it was true, had held these 
opinions down to the sixteenth century. But so 
it had believed that 11ledicine 'was only efficacious 
if it ,vas blessed; so it had believed that saints' relics 
worked miracles. Larger know ledge had taught us 
that magic was an illusion, that spells and charms 
were fraud or folly. The Refonners in the sarne ,yay 
had thrown off the notion that there ,vas anything 
Inysterious or supernatural in the clergy or the 
Sacralnents. The clergy in their opinion 'v ere like 
other men, and ,vere simply set apart for the office 
of teaching the truths of religion. The Sacraments 
,vere symbols, which affected the moral nature of 
those ,vho could understand theIn, as ,vords or 
pictures, or Inusic, or anything else which had an 
intelligible spiritual Ineanillg. They brought before 
the Inind in a lively lUanneI' the facts and principles 
of Christianity. To regard thcln as nlore was super- 
l:itition and Inaterialisnl. Evangelicalism had been 
represented to Ine as ,veak and illiterate. I had 
fouuù it ill harrnony \vith reason and experience, 
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and recolnmended as it was by personal holiness in 
its professors, and general beauty of mind and cha- 
racter, I concluded that Protestantislll had more to 
say for itself than my Oxford teachers had aHo'wed. 
For the first tilne, too, alnong these good people 
I was introduced to Evangelical literature. Newton 
and Faber had given Ine good reasons when I was 
a boy for believing the Pope to be the man of sin: 
but I had read nothing of Evangelical positive 
theology, and books like the 'Pilgrim'
 Progress' 
were nothing less than a revelation to :nee I do 
not Jnean that I could adopt the doctrIne in the 
precise shape in which it was presented to me, that 
I was con'certcd, or anything of that kind; but I 
perceived that persons who rejected altogether the 
theory of Chnstianity which I had been taught to 
regard as the only tenable one, were as full of the 
6pirit of Christ, anù had gone through as many, as 
various, and as subtle Christian experiences as the 
most developed saint in the Catholic calendar. I 
saw it in their sern1ons, in their hymns, in their con- 
versation. A clergYlnan, who ,vas afterwards a bishop 
in the Irish Church, declared in my hearing that 
the theory of a Christian priesthood was a fiction; 
that the notion of the Sacraments as having a 
ulechanical efficacy irrespective of their conscious 
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effect upon the mind of the receiver was an idolatrous 
superstition; that the Churcn ,vas a lunnan institu- 
tion, ,vhich had varied in form in different ages, 
and might vary again; that it was always fallIble; 
that it might have bishops in England, and dispense 
with bishops in Scotland and Gennany; that a 
bishop ,vas merely an officer; that the apostolical 
succession was probably false as a fact-and, if a 
fact, ilnplied nothing but historical continuity. Yet 
the lnan who said these things had devoted his whole 
life to his 
laster's service-thought of nothing else, 
and cared for nothing else. 
The opinions were of no importance In them- 
selves; I was, of course, aware that Inany people 
Ì1éld them; but I realized no,v for the first tirne 
that clergymen of weight and learning in the Church 
of England, ordained and included in its fOflllularies, 
could thlnk in this way and openly say so, and that 
the Church to \vhich Newman and Keble had taught 
us to look as our guide did not condeJnn them. 
Clearly, therefore, if the Church equally achnitted 
persons ,vho held the sacramental theory, she regarded 
the questions between them as things indifferent. 
She, the sovereign authority, if the Oxford view 
of the Church's functions was correct, declared that 
on such points we might follow our own judgn1ent. 
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This conclusion was forced hon1e upon Ine, and shook 
tho confidence which I hall hitherto continued to 
feel in Newman. It was n1Hch in itself, and it 
relieved mo of other perplexities. The piety, the 
charity, the 1110ral excel1ence in the circle into which 
I had been thrown ,vere evidences as cJear as any 
evidence could be of a living faith. If the Catholic 
revivalists 'vere right, these graces were but natural 
virtues, not Jerived through any recognized channel, 
uncovenanted mercies, perhaps counterfeits, not 
virtues at all, but cunning inventions of the adversary. 
And it had been impossible for me to believe this. 
A false diamond may gain creòit ,vith eyes that hayp 
never looked upon the genuine gem, but the pl1l"0 
water once seen cannot be mistaken. 
Iore beautiful 
human characters than those of my Irish Evangelical 
friends I had never seen, and I have never seen since. 
Whatever Inight be the C Notes of the Church;' a 
holy life was the first and last of them; and a holy 
life it \vas delnonstratedly plain to me, was no 
monopoly of the sacramental system. 
At the enrl of a year J returned to Oxford. 
There hM been a hurricane in the interval, and the 
storm ,vas stil1 raging. 
ot the University only, 
but all England, lay and clerical, was agitating 
itself over Tract XC. The Anglican Church had 
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been long ago described as having a Catholic PraY3r- 
book, an Arrninian clergy, and Calvinistic Articles. 
When either of the three schools asserted itself \vith 
emphasis the others took alann. Since the revolu- 
tion of 1688 Church and clergy had been contented 
to acquiesce in the common title of Protestant; by 
consent of high and low the very nan1e of Catholic 
had been abandoned to the Romanists; and no'v 
when a Catholic party had risen again, declaring 
that they and they only were trne Church of 
England men: the Articles, not unnaturally, had 
been thrown in their teeth. All the clergy had 
subscribed the Articles. The Articles cert
inly on 
the face of them condemned the doctrines which 
the revivalists had been putting forward. Weak 
brothers among them ,vere beginning to think t.hat 
the Articles had committed the Church to heresy, 
and that they ought to secede. There ,vere even 
a føw who considered that their position ,vas not 
so much as honest. I recollect the Professor of 
As4:.ron0111Y saying to me about this time that the 
obligation of a Tractarian to go to Rome \vas in the 
ratio of his intellectual obtuseness. If he ,vas 
clever enough to believe two contradictory propo- 
sitions at the same time, he might stay in the 
ChUl.ch of England; if his capacity of reconciliation 
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w
s linlÍted, he ought to leave it. It was to soothe 
the consciousness of these troubled spirits that 
Tract XC. was written. As their minds had opened 
they had recognized in the mass, in purgatory, in 
the authority of tradition, in infallibility of councils, 
doctrines ,vhich down to the schism had been the 
ancient faith of Christendom. The Articles seemed 
distinctly to repudiate then1; and if these doctrines 
,vere true the body which rejected them could be 
no authentic branch of the Church Catholic. 
N e\Vnlan undertook tû remove this difficulty. lIe 
set himself to 'lninÎlnize' ,vhat the Articles said) 
just as in latter years he has I minÎ1nized ' the decree 
of Papal infallibility. He tells us that he cannot 
11nderstand a religion ,vhich is not dogmatic; but 
he too finds tight-lacing uncomfortable; an(l though 
he cannot do without his dogma, it must Inean as 
little as possible for hirn. He argues, in the first 
place, that the Articles could not have been in- 
tended to contradict the canons of the Council of 
Trent, as was popularly supposed, because they 
had been con1posed several years before those canons 
were published or the Council itself completed. 
Secondly, that they were directed not against 
Catholic doctrines, but against the popular abnse
 
of those doctrines. They condemned C luasses ;) they 
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did not condernn the nlass. They condemned the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory; but the ROlnish was 
not the Greek, and there Inight be rnany others. 
Finally, the Articles \vere legal doculnents, and were 
to be interpreted according to the strict meaning 
of the words. We do not interpret an Act of 
Parlialnent by what we know from other sources 
of the opinions of its framers; we keep to the 
four corners of the Act itself. Newman said that 
we had as little occasion to trouble ourselves \vith 
the views of individual bishops in the sixteenth 
century. 
The English n1Ïnd dues not like evasion; and on 
its first appearance the Tract was universally con- 
denlned as dishonest. Very good people, my Irish 
friends among them, detested it, not fur the views 
which it advocated, but as trifling with truth. I 
could not go along with theIn, partly because it had 
become plain to n1e that, little as they knew it, they 
themselves had at least equally to strain the laI
guage 
of the Baptisrnal Service, and of one of the "\: hree 
absolutions; partly because I considered Newn1a
's 
arguments to be legally sound. Formulas agreed on 
in councils and committees are not the produce of 
anyone mind or of anyone party. They are conlpro- 
mises in which opposing schools of thought cu'e brought 
VOL. IV. 20 
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at last \0 agree after many discussions and alterations. 
Expressions intended to be plain and enlphatic, are 
qualified to satisfy objectors. The emphasis of phrases 
lllayrelnain, but the point emphasized has been blunted. 
The closer all such documents are scrn tinized the 
more clear becomes the nature of their origin. Cer- 
tainly, if the Catholic theory is correct, and if the Holy 
Spirit really instructs nlankind through the medi urn 
of councils, and therefore through decrees \vhich have 
been shaped in a nlanner so hUlnan, one can but 
\vonder at the Inethod that has been chosen. It 
seems like a deliberate contrivance to say nothing in 
seen1Ïng to say much; for there are few forms of \vords 
\vhich cannot be perforated by an acute legal intel- 
lect. But as far as Tract XC. ,vas concerned, public 
opinion, after taking tinle to reflect, has pronounced 
N eW,man acquitted. It is historically certain that 
Elizabeth and her n1Ïnisters intentionally framed the 
Church formulas so as to enable everyone to use 
thelfi ,vIto would disdainl allegiance to the Pope. 
The English Catholics, who were then nlore than half 
the nation, applied to the Council of Trent for leave 
to attend the English Church 
ervices, on the expre
H 
around that no Catholic doctrine was denied in them. 

 
The Council of Trent refused permission, and the 
petitioners, after hesitating till in the defeat of the 
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Arnlada Providence had declared for the Queen, COl1- 
forn1ed (the greater number of thern) on their own 
tern1S. They had fought for the Crown in t.he civil 
wars; they had been defeated, and since the Revolu- 
tion had no longer existed as a theological party. 
But Newman was only clalnl
ng a position for himself 
and his friends \vhich had been purposely left open 
,vhen the constitution of the Anglican Church ,vas 
formed. 
But religious H1en do not argne like lawyers. The 
Church of England Inight have been n1aJe intention- 
ally con1prehensive three centuri
s ago, but ever since 
1688 it had banished Popery and Popish doctrines. 
When the Catholics 'were numerous and dangerous, 
it nlight have been prudent to conciliate them; but 
the battle had been fought out since, and a century 
and a half of struggles and conspiracies and revolu- 
tions and dethroned dynasties 'were not to go for 
nothing. Comprolnise might have dictated the letter 
of the Articles, but unbroken usage for a hundred 
and fifty years had created a Protestant interpretation 
of thell1 \vhich had become itself authoritative. Our 
fathers had risked their lives to get rid of Ronlanism. 
It was not to be allowed to 
teal into the miò.st of us 
again under false colours. So angry Dlen sa.id at the 
time, and so they acted. 
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Newman, however, had done his work. He had 
broken the back of the Articles. He had given the 
Church of our fathers a shock from which it was not 
to recover in its old form. He had written his Tract, 
that he might see whether the Church of England 
would tolerate Catholic doctrine. Had he waited a 
few years, till the seed which he had sown could 
grow, he would have seen the Church unprotestant- 
izing itself luore ardently than his 1110St sanguine 
hope could have anticipated, the squire parsons of the 
Establishment gone like a dream, an order of priests 
in their places, with an undress unifonn in the \vorld, 
anù at their altars' celebrating' lnasses in symbolic 
robes, with a directory to guide their inexperience. 
He would have seen thern hearing confession, giving 
absolution, adoring Our Lady and professing to receive 
visits fronl her, preaching transubstantiation and pur- 
gatory and penance and everything which his Tract 
had claÏtneù for them; founding monasteries and 
røligious orders, washing out of their naves and 
ch:t.!1cels the last traces of Puritan sacrilege; òoing 
all this in defiance of courts of law aud Parlian1ents 
anù bishops, and forcing the authorities to admit 
that they cannot be interfered with. I t has been a 
great achievelYlent for a single man; not the less '30 
that J although he adluitted that he had po right to 
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leave the Church in ,vhich he ",.as born unless she 
repudia.ted what he considered to be true, he hÎInself 
would not. even pause to discern whether she would 
repudiate it or not. 
But N eWJ11an, though he forbids private judgment 
to others, seemR throughout to retain the right of it 
for his o,vn guidance. He regarded the immediate 
treatment of the n1essage which he had delivered as 
the measure of his own duty. His convictions had 
gro,vn slowly on himself; they were new to the clergy, 
unpalatable to the laity, violently at variance with 
the national feelings and traditions. Yet the bishops 
were expected to subrnit on the spot, without o
iec- 
tion or hesitation, to the dictation of a single person; 
and because they spoke with natural alarm and 
anxiety, his Inisgivings about the Catholicity of the 
Church of England turned instantly into certainties, 
and in four yearR carried hÍ1n away over the border 
to Popery. 
It is evident now, on reading Ne,vman's own his 
tory of his religious opinions, that the world, whicl.. 
said from the beginning that he was going to Rome, 
understood him better than he then understood hi111- 
self, or, l)erhaps, than he understands himself .u.ù\V. 
A luan of so llluch ability would never have rushed 
to conclusions so precipitately merely op account of 
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a few bishops' charges. Excuses these 
harges might 
be, or ex p lanations to account for \vhat he 'vas doillO' 
0' 
but the Illative force which was drivin a hirn forward 
o 
,vas the overmastering (idea' to which he had sur- 
rendered himself. He could have seen, if he had 
pleased, the green blade of the Catholic harvest 
springing in a thou
and fields; at present there is 
scarcely a clergYlnan in the country ,vho does not 
carry upon him in one form or other the marks of the 
Tractarian lllovement. The answer which he required 
has been given. The Church of England ha
 not 
only 3,(hnitted Catholic doctrine, but has rushed into 
it ,vith extraordinary enthusiasm. He Illight be 
expected to have recognized that his impatient 
lleparture has been condelnned by his own argu- 
lnents. Yet the C Apologia' shows no repentance 
nor explains the absence of it. He tells us that he 
has found peace in the Church of Rome, and wonders 
that he could ever have hoped to fiud it in the Eng- 
lish COlnn1union. Very likely. Others kne,v ho'v 
it woult! be fronl the first. He did not know it; but 
if the bench of bishops had been as n1illl and enllur- 
ing as their present successors, it would have made 
no difference. 
N eWITlan ,vas living .at Littlelnore, a village three 
lniles frOIll Oxford, when I came back frOln Ireland. 
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He had given up his benefice, tbough still occasion- 
ally preaching in St. 
Iary' s pulpit before the 
University. He ,vas otherwise silent and passive, 
though his retiren1ent ,vas suspected, and he ,vas an 
object of much Îlnpertinent. curiosity. For n1YRelf he 
was as fascinating as ever. I still looked on him- I 
do at this moment-as one of the t,vo most ren1ark- 
able men WhOIll I have ever met ,vith; but I had 
learnt from rny evangelical experiences that equally 
good men could take different views in theology, and 
N ewmanisIll had ceased to have exclusive Ìnterest to 
me. I ,vas beginning to think that it ,vould be well 
if SOlne of IllY High Church friends could remember 
also that opinions 'vere not everything. !Iany of 
them were tutors, and tutors responsible for the 
administration of the University. The discipline was 
lax, the undergraduates ,vere idle and extravagant: 
there were scandalous abuses in college managen1en ß ", 
and life at the University ,vas t\vice as expensive as 
it need have been. Here were plain duties lying 
neglected and unthought of, Of, if ren1embered at 
all, remembered only by the Liberals, ,vhom N ewn1an 
so much detested. Intellectually, the controversies 
to ,vhich I had. listened had unsettled me. Diffi- 
culties had been suggested ,vhich 1 need not have 
heard of, but out of ,vhich SOIne road or other had 
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no\v to be looked for. I was thro\vn on Iny own 
resources, and began to read hard in modern history 
and literature. Carlyle's books came across 11le; by 
Carlyle I was led to Goethe. I discovered Lessing 
for myself, and then Neander and Schleiermacher. 
The c Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,' 
which came out about that ti111e, introduced modern 
science to us under an unexpected aspect, and opened 
ne\v avenues of thought. As I had perceived before 
that the Evangelicals could be as saint-like as Catho- 
lics, so no\v I found that men of the highest gifts 
and unÎ1npeached purity of life could differ from 
both by \vhole diameters in the interpretation of 
the saIne phenomena. Further, this became clear 
to me, that the Catholic revival in Oxford, spon- 
taneous as it seemed, ,vas part of a general move- 
11lent \vhich ,vas going on all over Europe. In 
France, in Holland, in Gennany, intellect and 
learning had come to conclusions from \vhich religion 
and conscience \vere recoiling. Pious Protestants 
had trusted themselves upon the Bible as their sole 
foundation. They found their philosophers and 
professors assuming that the Bible was a human 
composition-parts of it of doubtful authenticity, 
other parts bearing marks on them of the mistaken 
opinions of the age when these books 'vere ,vritten; 
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and they were flying terrified back into the Church 
fron1 which they had escaped at the Reformation, 
like ostriches hiding their heads in a bush. 
Yet ho"T could the Church, as they caned it, 
save them 1 If what the philosophers ,vore saying 
was untrue, it could be met by arglnnent. If the 
danger was real, they were like n1en ç
ught in a 
t hunder-stonn, flying for refuge to a tree, ,vhich 
only the more certainly would attract the lightning. 
Catholics are responsible for everything for ,vhich 
Protestants are responsible, plus a great deal besides 
which Protestants rejected once as lies, anrl the 
stroke will fall ,vhere the evidence is ,veakest. 
Ohristianity, Catholic and Protestant alike, rests on 
the credibility of the Gospel history. Verbal inac- 
curacies, if such there be, no 1n01'e disprove the 
principal facts related in the Gospels than mistakes 
in Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion prove 
that there was never a cOlnmon,vealth in England. 
After all is said, thesp facts must be tested by 
testirl1ony, like a11 other facts. The personal experi- 
ences of individuals may satisfy theu1selves, but 
are no evidence to others. Far less can the Ohurch 
arId to the proof, Îor the Ohurch rests on the history, 
not the history on the Ohurch. That the Ohurch 
exists, and has existed, proves no more than that 
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it is all institution ,vhich has had a beginning in 
time, and may have an end in time. The individuals 
of \vholn it is composed have believed in Ohristianity, 
and their witness is valuable accordin(r to their 
\:) 
opportunities, like that of other men, but this is 
all. That the Church as a body is immortal, an.d 
has infallible authority antecedent to proof, is a 
ll1ere assumption, like the tortoise in the Indian 
myth. If the facts cannot be established, the 
Catholic theory falls 'with the Protestant; if they 
can, they are the common property of mankind, 
and to pile upon them the Inountains of incredi- 
bilities for which the Catholic Church has Inadù 
itself answerable, is only to play into the hands of 
unbelievers, and reduce bot.h alike to legend. 
Still, the reaction was a fact, visible every\vhere, 
especially in Protestant countries. The bloody stains 
on the Oatholic escutcheon were being painted over. 
The savage Inassacres, the stake at Smithfield, anù 
the Spanish auto-(la-fé, the assassinations anù civil 
wars and conspiracit"}s at which we b
Hl shtHlclered as 
children, were being condoned or eXplained away. 
Hitherto it haù been strenuously denied that the 
Oxford 11loven1cnt ,vas in the (lirection of H,olne; 
it ,vas insisted rather that, more than anything else, 
Tl'a.cta,ri
!lisln would tena to keep men a,vay from 
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Rome. No Protestant had spoken harder things of 
the ROlnan see and its doings than Newman had 
anfl I 'vas still for myself unable to believe that he 
was on his ,vay to it. But the strongest s\vimmers 
who are in the current of a strealn must go where it 
carries them, and his retirement from active service 
in the Church of England showed that he himself 
was no longer confident. 


LETTER "'-T. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
1\1: Y DEAn. --. I said in my last letter that at tlte 
tilne at ,vhich N e\vman withdre\v from Oxford to 
Littlemore there \vas nothing to lead us generally to 
suppose that he meditated secession. Tract XC., in 
spite of the outcry, had not been condemned by any 
legally constituted court. No existing law had been 
broken by it, and there ,vas no likelihood of fresh 
Parliamentary legislation. He had in fact ,van the 
battle. He had established his principle. If he 
chose to hold and teach his Catholic doctrines as a 
lllember of the Church of England, it \vas clear that 
he would not be driven out of it. If he had meant 
to leave the Church of England, Tract XC. would 
have been gratuitous and an iml)ertinence. 
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Thus, ,,'"hen it ,vas announced that he was to 
bring out a series of biographies of distinguished 
English saints, the proposal seemed to fall in with 
the theory of the continuity of the mediæval and the 
existing English Ohurch. The great names upon 
the Oalendar belonged not to Rome, but to us; they 
were part of our national history, and ,vhen I ,vas 
myself asked to a!';sist, the proposal pleased and 
flat
ered me. I suppose now that the object ,vas to 
recommend asceticism, and perhaps to show' that the 
power of working miracles had been continuerl in the 
Church until its unity was broken. But no such 
intention was comn1unicated to us. \Ve were free 
to write as ,ve pleased, each on our own responsi- 
bility. For myself I went to work with the assnmp- 
tion ,vhich I thought myself entitled to Jllake, that 
Inen ,vho had been canonized had been probably 
good men, and at least remarkable n1en. It was an 
opportunity for thro,ving myself into mediævallitera- 
ture, and studying in contemporary writings ,yhat 
human life had really been like in this island, in an 
aue of which the visible n1elnorials relnained in 
o 
churches and cathedrals anù Inonastic ruins. 
I do not regret my undertaking, though I little 
guessed the wilderness of perplexities into which T 
was thro\ving Inyself. I kne,v that I ,vas entering 3 
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strange scene, but anticipation is not sensation, nor 
had anything ,vhich I had hitherto read prepared 
me completely for what I should find. The order of 
nature, whether ahvays unbroken or not, is generally 
uniform. In the lives of the Christian saints the 
order of nature seems only to have existed to give 
holy men an opportunity of showing their superiority 
to material conditions. The evidence is commonly 
respectable. The biographer may be a personal 
friend, or at least the friend of a friend; yet not 
'Jack the Giant-killer' or the 'Arabian Nights' 
introduces one l110re entirely into a supernatural 
world. \Vhen a miracle occurs the unbe1iever is 
astonished; the believer, who records the story, sees 
no more than he expects. He looks only to the 
object, and if the motive is sufficient, the more 
marvellous the event the more likely it is to have 
occurred, and the less it requires proof or critical 
examination. If a sceptic dares to doubt, it is only 
that he may be the more utterly confounded. The 
accounts are given gravely, as if they were of real 
facts, without grace, without imagination, ,vithout 
any of the ornamental ,york of acknowledged inven- 
tion-the sublÎ1ne and ridiculous mixed together 
indiscriminately) with the ridiculous largely pre- 
Jominating.Was it possible that such stuff could 
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be true 1 or even intended to be taken for truth? 
\Vas it not rather. lncre edifying reading for the 
Inonks' refectories; the puerile absurdities tJlrown in 
to aunu
e innocently their dreary hours? Was it 
not as idle to look for historical truth in the lives of 
the saints as in 'Anladis de Gaul' or 'Orlando 
Furioso ' 1 
It seeuled so, and yet it seeuled not so. For the 
great saints (or for the S111:1.]1 saints ".here they had 
founded religious houses) there ,\rere special com- 
nlemorative services, in ,vhich their nlost grotesque 
performances ,vere not forgotten. It was not easy 
to believe that men specially called }'eligious, and 
,vho considered truth to be one of the duties which 
religion prescribed, could thus deliberately consecrate 
what they kne,v, and would adlnit, to be lies. There 
is a class of COlllposition which is not history, and is 
not conscious fiction-it ,vas produced in old times; 
it is produced in our times; it will be produced 
wherever and as long as hUlnan l5uciety exists- 
something which honestly believes itself to be fact, 
and is created,. nevertheless, by the illlaginatioll. 
The stories of the Edda ,vere not felt to be false 
,vhen they 'vere sung in old Danish halls. The 
genuine Blyth is not inventerl-js not ,vritten-hnt 
gto\Vs. It begins from a small seed, and unfolds 
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into form as it passes from lip to lip. It is then 
assigned by tradition to a particular person. C The 
story I tell you came from So-and-So,' says sOlne one, 
wishing to give it credibility. C He ,vas on the spot 
and saw or heard it.' 'So-and-So' may never have 
heard of it; but the story Jl1ay st.ill survive and carry 
his nalne along with it as a further legend. Now, 
and ahvays, relnarkable persons becon1e mythical. 
Anecdotes are told of then1, aln10st always inaccurate; 
words are assigned to theln which they never spoke. 
Sinaller IUlninaries are robbed to swell the greatness 
of the central orb. "T e, in these days of equality, 
disbelieve in exceptional heroes, as the .ßliddle Ages 
believed in then1. Disbelief shows itself in scandal. 
There is a pleasure in finding that an eluinent man 
is but a mortal after all, anù proof of w;eakness can 
be discovered if it is ,vanted. Great qualities, on the 
other hand) are magnetic, and every report, good or 
evil, true or false, about persons possessed of them 
is likely to stick. Hero-worship and saint-'worship 
are honourable forms of a universal tendency; but 
it is idle to expect fro In worshippers an accurate 
investigation into fact. Evidently the stories ,vhich 
I ,vas studying 'were legends, though in sober prose 
-legends which \vere never examined into, because 
it 'would have been a sln to doubt theine There was. 
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one sceptic even among the apostles; but St. Thoma!:; 
was held up as an example to be shunned. Accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Ohurch the spirit of belief 
was angelic, the spirit of doubt was devilish; and 
thus in devout ages, and in the devout atmosphere 
of convents and Inonasteries, the volume of spiritual 
wonùers gre,v unchecked. To balance evidence and 
compare the degrees of it is Inere ,vaste of time. 
The evidence of such witnesses is worth nothing, 
unless they can be prodnced anLI cross-exarnined. 
The child when he has first seen a conjurer, the 
disciple who has been at a spiritualist's séance, 
cannot report faithfully what has passed ÏInmc(liately 
under his eyes. To have seen sornething which he 
cannot understand delights him, and he describes it 
with the unconscious olnissions and exaggerations 
which Inake a natural explanation impossible. So 
it wa::; with the hagiologist. He tells his story in 
good faith. Perhaps we have the authentic narrative 
of an eye-witness. 'Yet the only fact of which ,ve 
can feel assured is that he believed, or professed tv 
believe, that the subject of it ,vorked miracles. He 
has a conviction, to begin ,vith, that holy III en had 
powers of this kind, and therefore it was a Inattel of 
course that these powers should have shown thenl- 
selves. Character is no protectiuQ. We nlayass 1 1fAf' 
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that Anselm, for instance, would report nothing 
which he did not suppose to be true; but piety, 
which is a security for good fait.h, is none against 
credulity; or perhaps, if ""e could have asked 
Anselm, we should have found that his very notion 
of truth '\'3.8 not our notion; that he nleant by truth, 
truth of idea, rather than literal truth of fact.. 
Intellect, again, is 110 protection. Among the saints' 
biographers are found the greatest names in the 
Church. Athanasius wrote a life of St. Anthony, 
Bede wrote a life of St. Cuthbert. It is not too 
ll1uch to say that both these distinguished men, and 
the thousand smaller men ,vho followed in their 
tracks, were Fosscsscd, and that things which were not 
appeared to them as things that were. So it is in 
our own timo. The pious Catholic tells us that he 
cannot resist the evidence for the liquefaction of 
the blood of St. J anuarius; that is, any number of 
witnesses can ne brought to declare that they have 
seen it. If the smallest civil action in an English 
court of justice turned on the liquefying of blood 
under similar circumstances, and a thousand ,vitnesses 
swore they had seen it, the evidence ,vould go for 
nothing, unless the substance called blood had been 
examined and analyzed by competent chemists, and 
the process repeated in tbe presence of trained 
VOL. IV. 21 
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observers. Orrlinary spectators see phenomcna every 
day which to thcln are equally inexplIcable, at 
Ma.skelyne and Cooke's. 
lira,cles, authenticated by 
the smne kind of testimony, and the saIne degree 
of it, are worked at Lourdes and at l{nock. and at 
saints' shrines, and at Inesmeric doctors' reception 
rooms. The testimony of credulous and ignorant 
people in such cases is simply ,vorthless, and the 
multiplication of nothing remains nothing still. AJ3 
to St. J anuarius, it is noticeable that a mirac1e, 
closely resen1bling that ,vhich l110dern Catholics 
believe, used to be worked in the saIne Neapolitan 
tCITitory in the Ron1an times. Horace, describing 
the various stations at ,vhich he stopped on his way 
frOll1 Rome to Brindisi, says- 


DehillC Gnatia Lymphis 
J ratis extructa dedit risusque jocosque, 
DUIll flammâ sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Pcrsuadere cupit. Credat Judæus Apclla, 
l' 011 ego-namquc Deos didici seCUl'um agcrc ævum ; 
:N ec siquid miri faeiat natura Dcos it! 
Tristes ex alto cæli dimittere tecto. 


Cardinal Newn1an, with the Je\v Apella, would 
have believed in the supernatural liquefaction of tIle 
incense. Horace in like Inanner would c langh and 
jest' at St. J anuarius. It is not a n1atter of proof 
but of ten1peralnent. Why I:3bould we allo\v our 
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convictions on the most serious of subjects to be in- 
fluenced by evidence which \ve should not dare to admit 
if we were deciding a COlnlnon civil criminal case? 
For an intending biographer this \yas a serious 
discovery. I could not repeat \vhat I found written, 
for the faith \vas wanting. A spiritualist n1any years 
after assured 111e that I could work a miracle my- 
self if I had but faith. Could I but have faith in 
the Great Nothing all things would be possible for 
n1e-but, alas! I had none. So with the lives 
of the saints. St. Patrick I found once lighted a 
fire \vith icicles, changed a \v.... elsh marauder into a 
\volf, and floated to Ireland upon an alta.r stone. 
r thought it nonsense. I found it eventually un- 
certain \vhether Patricius was not a title, and 
whether any single apostle of that name had so 
rnuch as existed. After a short experiment I had to 
retreat out of n1Y occupation, and let the fieries go on 
without me. But the excursion among the Will-o'- 
the-\visps of the spiritual morasses did not leave me 
as it found me. I ,vas compelled to see that in 
certain conditions of n1inc1 tIle distinction between 
objective and subjective truth has no existence. An 
impression is created that it is fit, right, or likely 
that certain things should take place, and the 
outward fact is assumed to correspond \vith that 
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impression. When a man feels no doubt, he makes 
no inquiry, for he sees no occasion for it; yet his 
conviction is as complete as the nlost searching 
investigation could have lllade it. His own feeling 
that something is true is to binl complete evidence 
that it is true. True it Inay be; and yet not true 
in the sense which he attaches to the word. There 
are several kinds of truth. There is the truth of 
pure mathematics, w hieh is perfect as long as it 
concerns lines or figures whicb exist only as ab- 
stractions. There is tbe truth of a drama like 
C Halnlet,' which. is literary in \Tention, yet is a true 
picture of nlen and wornen. There is the truth of 
a fable. There is the truth of an edifying nloral 
tale. There is the truth of a legend ,vhich has 
sprung up involuntarily out of the hearts of a 
number of people, and therefore represents some- 
thing in their own Ininds. Finally, there is the dun 
truth of plain experienced fact, ,vhich has to be 
painfully sifted out by comparison of evidence, by 
observation, and, when possible. by experilnent, and 
is held at last, after an care bas been taken, by 
those who know w'hat truth of fact means, ,vith 
but graduated certainty, and as liable at all times to 
revision and correction. The distinction, common- 
place as it se
nlS. was forgott.p.D by the hagiologists. 
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I t is forgotten, for that nlatter, by lnost historians. 
All men, ,vhen their feelings are interested, 
believe ,vhat they wish to believe, or ,vhat their 
preconceptions represent to them as internally 
probable. Theologians avow that other methods 
besides exan1Ïnatiou of evidence are required to 
establish the truths of faith. The truths of faith 
n1ust be held with absolute certitude. The truths 
of science, the lllost assured of the111, are held only 
as high probabilities; a.nd the evidence has there- 
fore to be supplemented by ernotiol1, in1agination, 
and speculative reasoning introduced from adjoin- 
ing provinces. Cardinal Newman describes in big 
C Grammar of Assent' the process by ,vbich proba- 
bilities are converted into certainties; with the help 
of it he can justify his own belief in the miracle at 
Naples. He can create antecedent likelihoods which 
dispense with cOlupleteness of proof, or remove 
antecedent unlikelihoods which call for fuller and 
1110re minute proofs. It is the theory on ,vhich, 
unconsciousl y held, the crop of legends in the 
Catholic Church has grown for century after century, 
and is growing now luxuriant as ever. It is the 
theory on which Our Lady is believed to be showing 
herself in France, in Ireland, or luore recently to the 
Anglican n10nks at Llantony. It is not a theory by 
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which any truth was ever discovered that can be 
tested, and sifted, and verified by experiment, or 
applied to the practical service of mankind. 
And this leads 111e to say a very few words on 
a subject to ,vhich I anuded in an earlier letter; 
the questiun that rose fifteen years ago between 
Cardinal Newman and Charles ICingsley. }'Ir. 
Kingsley, writing irnpetuously as he often did, said 
that the Catholic clergy did not place truth among 
the highest virtues, and he added that Father 
Newman acknowledged it. Father Newman asked 
him when he had aèknowledged it, and a controversy 
followed in ,vhich Kingsley, instead of achllitting, 
as he ought to have done, that he had spoken 
unad visedly and in too sweeping tenns, defended 
hilnself, and defended himself unsuccessfully. Kings. 
ley, in truth, entirely misunderstood Newman's 
character. N eWlnan' s whole life had been a struggle 
for trnth. lIe had neglected his own interests; he 
had never thought of theln at all. He had brought 
to bear a most }Jowerful and su btle intellect to 
support the convictions of a conscience which was 
superstitiously sensitive. His single object haJ been 
to discover ,vhat were the real relations between n1an 
and his Maker, and to shape his own conduct by the 
conclusions at which he arrived. To represent such a 
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person as careless of truth 'vas neither generous nor 
even reasonable. But Newman as little understood 
his adversary. He was not calJed on, perhaps, to 
look far into a subject which did not concern him. 
He had been attacked, as he thought, wanton1y. lIe 
struck back; and he struck most effectively. 
Kingsley, however, had passed through his own 
struggles. He, too, had been affected at a distance 
by the agitations of the Tractarian controversy. He, 
like 111any others, had read w hat 
 eWlnan had 
written about ecclesiastical miracles. The found- 
ations of his own faith had been disturbed. He 
was a luan of science; he knew what evidence was. 
He believed that Newn1an's n1ethods of reasonin
 
confounùed his perceptions of truth, disregarding 
principles which alone led to conclu:5ions that could 
De trusted in other subjects, and which t therefore. 
he could alone trust in religion. His feelings had 
been, perhaps, ernbittered by the intrusion of 
religious discord into fatuilies in which he was 
interested, traceable all of it to the Oxford move- 
ment. He himse]f had detennined to try evct'y 
fact which was offered for his belief by the strict 
rules of inductive science and courts of justice; and 

very other method appeare<l to him to be treason 
to his intellect and to reduce truth, where truth 
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of fact was before everything essential, to the truth 
of fable, or fiction, or eInotional opinion. This ,vas 
at the bottom of his min:}, however unguardedly 
he expressed himself. He ,vas an orthodox Pro- 
testant. 1'he outward evidence for the Gospel 
history ,vas strong in itself. It was supplemented 
by the effect ,vhich Christianity had produced in 
the world, by the position \\Thich it had assulued, 
and the renovation which it had produced in the 
human heart and character. It was supplen1ented 
in himself by personal experience. He has told 
me of answers \vhich he had received to his prayers. 
But this, as he was ,veIl aware, ,vas evidence to 
hinlself alone. He stood, practically, on the broad 
ground that religion, that the fear of God, was 
alone able to nlake alive the nobler part of llian's 
nature. This \vas plain matter of outward experience 
,vhich the ,vhole history of the ,vorld could verify. 
'1'0 hin1, when he was placed as a clergy Juan in the 
Church of England, the fear of God ,vas bounll 
up with the form of religion established in his 
own country. He knew as well as any 011e tl1at 
hUlnan errors ,,'ere continually forcing theulselves 
iuto the popular creeds. There had been changes 
in the past, there lllight be changes in the future; 
IHc3.nwhile t he held fast hilllself by the Eugli:sh 
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Church as it had been purified by the Reforn1ers 
in the sixteenth century. In his opinion, to take 
up again the traditions and beliefs \vhich had been 
then abandoned, was to return like the dog to his 
vOlnit-a thing inlpossible to do sincerely, a thing 
impious to attempt to do in wilfulness or fancy, and 
certain to avenge itself by a contemptuous rejection 
of all religion \vhatever. The Puritans had white- 
washed the churches, broken the ,vindows in which 
the Iniracles of the saints had shone in glorious 
colours, replaced the pictures on the walls with 
plain texts from Scripture. They would have 
no lies either taught or suggested in God's house, 
\vhateyer n1Ïght be done elsewhere. The Catholic 
reaction, with its decorations, its choral services, its 
celebrations, its vestments, its wardrobes of devotional 
machinery, \vas similarly detestable to l{ingsley. If 
the creed ",.as true, no tone of voice could be too 
plain and sin1ple in repeating facts of such infinite 
importance. To leave it to be chanted by a 
parcel of boys in surplices could but suggest at last 
that it was not true, as facts are true; but )vas on 
the level of song or legend like a ballad of Ito bin 
Hood. N ewn1an' s influence had begun the \vild 
dance, and Kingsley had ahyays thought of him with 
a kind of resontnlent. 
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But enough of this. I return to the lives of the 
saints and their effect upon n1yself. The conclusion 
which I had drawn was that ecclesiastical biographers 
had con1posed their stories with the freedom of epic 
poets, and that religious truths reselnbleù rather the 
trlLths çf poetry than the truths of history. I had 
been taught by Newman that there was no dis- 
tinction in kind between the saints' miracles and the 
miracles in the Bible. The restoration of the dead 
man to life by touching Elisha's bones, corresponded 
to the cures perfonned by relics. The changing of 
water into wine, the coin in the fish's mouth, the 
devils in the swine, the cahning of the stonn on 
the lake, the walking on the sea, \vere stories 
which, if we, Inet anywhere but where they were, we 
should call legends; while the power of the saints, 
like that of apostles and prophets, ,vas exerted 
chiefly ill healing the sick anJ raising the deaJ 
to life. 
The parallel had been forced upon 
s to gaIn 
credibility fur the 1I1arvels of ecclesiastical history; 
but it was natural, it was inevitable, that the 
alternative possibility shoul(l now suggest itself, 
that all superna,tural stories \vere legendary wherever 
we found them. Hlune's argu1l1cnt, \ve had been 
already tol(l, was intellectually correct. It was n10re 
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likely, as a mere question of huma,n probability, 
that Incn should deceive or be deceived, than that 
the continuity of nature should have been disturbed. 
Faith, ,ve had been a1:5o told, was to come to the 
assistance of reason, and reverse the conclusion; 
but faith was not Inade more easy when the burden 
which it \vas to carry was enlarged by these 
volurninous additions. The authenticity and inspir- 
ation of the Gospels had been assumed till quite 
recent titnes as a fact as certain as our own existence. 
To question either had been forbidden by the law of 
the land, and biblical criticisln had been as irnpotent 
as the investigations into the pretensions of holy 
persons \\'"holn the Church had predetermined to 
canonIze. So long as the belief remained unshaken, 
any answer sufficed for objections. But the case 
was no\V altered. Great Gennan :5cholars had corne 
to a ,videly different conclusion. Very able lUen 
of unblenlÏshed character, here at hOlne and else- 
where, were doubting about it; and this could no 
longer be concealed. 
To friglltcn us off, their personal character had 
been libelled. I ha,d been brought up to believe 
that not eVèn a Dissenter could be a really good 
man, and that unbelievers were profligates seeking 
on1y an excuse for indulging their wicked passions. 
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Such argtllncnts arc spectres fonnidable ,vhile they 
produce fear, but provoking reaction and even indig- 
nation \vhen the ghost is found to be but a stuffed 
figure streaked \vith phosphorus. It is a very 
serious thing when a man is brought to recognize 
that truths, which he has been taught to look upon 
as indisputable, are not regarded as truths at all 
by persons cornpetent to fonn an independent 
Opll1l0n. Such questions need not have been raised 
in this country. The Oxford revivalists 11ad pro- 
voked the storm, but had no spell \vhich would 
allay it. They did not try to allay it. They used 
it for their own cause. Those wholn I had known 
best \vere now far on their ,yay to Ronle. C Either 
us or nothing,' t.hey said. C You see ,vhere reason 
leads you. You see what has conle of the Reforn1- 
ation. If you do not believe in tlte Church Catholic 
and A.postolic, you have no right to believe in God 
-and the Church Catholic is the Church of ROIne.' 
So IllY friends argued. I could not myself adnlit 
the alternative. Difficulties there might be, but they 
told as heavily against Cathulics as again
t Protest- 
ants. If the historical foundations uf Christianity 
were shaken, the Church of Ro:ne was in as lnueh 
danger as th
 Church of Engla!
d or the Church of 
Scotlan(l. It was in n10ro (langC'r, from the additional 
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load of incredibilities which the Protestants had 
flung from then1. 
As a matter of experience Catholic countries 
had bred more infidels than Protestant countries. 
Voltaire and the Encyclopædists had been pupils of 
the Jesuits. Vergniaud and Barbaroux, Danton and 
Robespierre, had been taught as children to pray 
to the v"rirgin and the saints. Charles Kingsley had 
solid ground unùer his feet c0111pared \vith the 
gilded clouds on which the CatholiG enthusiasts 
imagined that they "
ere floating into 
ecurity. 
Newman hilllself never talked in this wild way. 
He was too conscious of his o\vn obligation to his 
early teaching. P
otestantism did, as a fact, sustain 
the belief in Christianity, whether its reasonings 
were sound or unsound; and he \vas too \vise, too 
seriously in earnest, to pre
s the logic of alternatives. 
He \vas glad that people should believe anyhow, and 
he had never fallen into the scornful note in \vhich 
Evangelicals had been scoffed at. But what he said 
and \vhat he \vrote tended practically to the saIne 
encl. He was surrendering himself to an idea, and 
,vas borne along by it as if he \vere riding on a 
nightmare. Soon after \ve heard that he had him- 
self gone over. He had gone, it seems to me 
(after reading all that he had said about it in 
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the 'Apologia '), as luen go when under a destiny, 
not because their intellect has been convinced by 
evidence and arguluent, but because they are im- 
pelled by some internal disposition which they 
snspect while they deny it. His friends might have 
taken the plunge with a light heart. They had 
been living in an enchanted circle of thoughts and 
fonnulas, and their n11nds for long had never strayed 
beyond them. N ewn1an's intellect was keen and 
clear as ever. He at least kne\v what he was about. 
It might have occurred to him to ask when the 
resolution was once taken, ,"That am I not doing, if 
it is all a drean1 ! ' 
:1Iy eldest brother had left to us younger ones, 
as a characteristic instruction, that if we eyer sa 'N 
N ewnlan and Keble disagree, we Inight think for 
ollr
elves. The event which my brother had thought 
as Ï1npossible as that a double star should fly asunder 
in space, had actually occurred. \\T e had been floated 
out into Inid-ocean upon the Anglo-Catholic raft, 
buoyed up by airy bubbles of ecclesiastical sentin1ent. 
The bubbles had burst, the raft was splintered, and 
\
te-I mean Iny other brother and luyself-"\vere left, 
like Ulysses, struggling in the \vaves. 
I need not trouble you ,vith our particular for- 
tunes. I shall have to write you ono n10ro letter, 
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anrl I shall tell you then the little ,vhich need be 
said of my o\vn experiences. It \yas thought that 
\vhen Ne\Vnlan \vent he \vould create a secession like 
that of the Free Kirk in Scotland. This was a mis- 
take. '\Vith him, either before or inunediately after, 
a fe\v n1en did go of known ability: Hope Scott, 
Frederick Faber, Vi,T ard of the 'Ideal,' the two 
Wilberforces, Robert and Henry, and t\VO or three 
others. The rest, inconsiderable in numbers, \vere 
N e\V111an'S personal disciples, undistinguished save 
by piety of life. The seed has grown since, and is 
still gro\ving, chiefly in fan1Ïlies of the better classes, 
as they are called, alnong people \vho haye Inoney 
enough to live upon and nothing to do. Among 
them the effect. has been very \vide, and to appear- 
ance not salutary. Wives have quarrelled \vith their 
husbands, and husbands .with \vives; the son has 
been set against the father, and the father against 
the son; thousands of households have been made 
miserable by young people dissatisfied wit.h their 
spiritual condition, and throwing themselves upon 
Catholic priests because they require, as they fancy, 
BOtnething deeper and truer t than ,vas enough for 
the last century.' Great lords and ladies, \veary of 
the elnptiness of their lives, have gone to the Church 
of Rome for a new sensation. Conversion bas become 
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fashionable. 'Vith the help of Ireland the CrttholicR 
have silnl.lltaneously become a power in Parlialnent. 
Cardinals and ßlonsignors are to he seen in Lonùon 
drawing-roon1s. Convents and monasteries are multi- 
plying. A Catholic tide is still flo\ving, anù no one 
yet can say ho\v far it may rise. It has affected 
at present the idle and the ignorant, and has left 
untouched the industrious and intelligent; but the 
influence on society has been very considerable. 
ßlore relnarkable, and infinitely lllore lnischievous, 
has been the general influence of the Tractarian 
movement on the Church of England. It ,vas 
thought at first that N e\vman' s secession had de- 
stroyed the party ,vhich he had called into being. 
The shepherd \vas sn1itten and the sheep were 
scattered. The Evangelicals could say that they 
had been right fron1 the first. Catholic principles 
led to Rome; they had no place in a Protestant 
Chnrch. But for the clergy sar.prdotalisn1 had a 
fatal attraction: it gave theJn professional conse- 
quence; they thought that they could keep their 
,vives and their livings and yet recover and wi<:]d 
again their old spiritual authority. They rallied 
fron1 their confusion; they brightened up their 
churches; they revolutionized their rituals. In 
learning they were more than a match for their 
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Low Church anta cr onist8. The courts of law ,vere 
o 
appealed to in vain. The Inore the history of the 
Reformation 'vas studied, the more plain became 
the original intention that Catholics ,vho would 
abjure the Pope should be comprehended under the 
Anglican formulas. The Low Church had had their 
innings; the High Church have now their turn. 
Had ,ve to live again through the struggle of 1829, 
we should no longer speak of Catholic emancipation, 
but of Roman Catholic. The change in the Ineaning 
of the ,vord marks the change in popular opinion. 
Externally the Ritualists have won the battle. They 
too have their absolutions and their masses, and their 
monks and nuns and miracles and the rest; and it 
has been decided tbat they n1ay keep them. But 
what a price has the victory cost I The nation 
has ceased to care what the clergy say or do. The 
Church of England, as part of the constitution of the 
country, has ceased to exist. Political latitudinarian- 
ism goes on upon its way. The barriers of privilege 
fall before it. The Third Estate of the realm can no 
more stay the stream of change than a rush can stay 
the current of a river. l\...s the Church has become 
'Catholic,' the honoured name of Protestant has 
passed to the Nonconformist. The laity stand aloof, 
indifferent and contemptuous. The thinking part of 
VOL. IV. 22 
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it has now a soriousne
s of its own and a philosophy 
of its own which has also grown and is growing. 
The old order of things lnight have relnained in- 
definitely had it been left undisturbed; but the 
controversy has undennined its tradit.ions. Questions 
have been provoked \vhich now Jl1ust have a real 
ans\ver. The clergy nlagnify their office, but the 
1110re they make of themselves the less is their in- 
tellectual influence. The great body of the English 
people, which is Protestant to the heart, will BOyer 
a.llo\v their pretensions; and while they are discussing 
among theJl1selves the nature of their supernatural 
conlJnission, they are driving science and criticislu to 
a
k if there is anything in the world supernatural at 
all. The storm will die away, agitation is,vearisome, 
and we l11ay subside into a dull acquiescence even 
with the travestie of ecclesiasticism which is now in 
possession of the field. But the active mind of the 
country will less and less concern itself with a system 
which it despises. A ritualist English Church will 
be a..c:; powerless over the lives of the people as the 
Rornan augurs over the ROlne of Cicero a.nd Cresar; 
and centuries will pass before religion and conlmon 
sense ,vill again 'york together with the practical 
harmony which existed bptwcen thpm in the days 
of'Vhatcl.y and Arnold, and Hare awl 
odg\Vick. 
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This is the substance of what I have to say to 
you, and here I n1ight end; but sOlnething is still 
left which will require another letter. 


LETTER VI. 


1.Iy DEAR --. ßly narrative is ended. I have 
told you what I can personaHy remelTI bel' of the 
origin and course of the Tractarian movement. I 
have now to add a few Inore 'words about the rema.rk- 
able lnan whose nalne has been so often mentioned 
in these letters. I said that I thought he had been 
possessed ,vith a particular idea. His own ,vords will 
explain ",.hat I conceive tha.t i<lea. to have been. 
Cardinaì N ewnlan is the one thinker of commanding 
intel1ect ,vho has advised us to Reek shelter from 
the distractions of this present age in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Å passage in the ' Apologia' is a 
photograph of his inrnost heart, and explains the 
premisses of which this is the conclusion. It is long, 
but it is so beautiful that the re:lder who has npver 
seen it before will wish that it was longer. I will 
say afterwards, in my poor language, ,vhy I for one 
could not go with hill1, but preferred to steer away 
into the open ocean. I believed that it ,vas a siren's 
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song, and that the shore from ,vhich it came had 
been strewn for centuries ,vith the bones of the lost 
manners ,vho 'vere betrayed by such enchanting 
mUSIC. 


C Starting with the beiIlg of God (which is as 
certain to me as the certainty of my own existence, 
though when I try to put the grounds of that 
certainty into logical shape, I find a difficulty in 
doing so, in moon and figure, to nlY satisfaction), I 
look out of myself into the 'world of men, and there 
I see a sight which fills lue ,vith unspeakable distress. 
The world seems simply to give the lie to that great 
truth of which my ,vhole being is so full; and the 
effect upon me is in consequence, as a nlatter of 
necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am Ï n 
existence myself. If I looked into a mirror and did 
not see my face, I should have the sort of feeling 
which actually comes upon n1e when I look into this 
living busy world and see no reflex of its Creator. 
This is to me one of the great difficulties of this 
absolute primary truth to which I referred just no\v. 
Were it not for the voice spea.king so clearly in my 
conscience and my heart, I should be an Atheist, or 
a Pantheist, or a Polytheist, when I looked into the 
world. I am spcakin
 for nlyself onlv. anc1 T an1 far 
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from dènying the real force of the arguments In 
proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of 
human society; bu t these do not ,varm l11e or 
enlighten nlC; they do nut take a,vay the winter of 
Illy desolation, or make the buds unfold and the 
leaves grow ,vithin me, and my moral being rejoice. 
The sight of the ,vorld IS nothing else than the 
prophet's scroll, fuB uf larnentation, and 1110urning 
, 
and ,voe. 
, To consider the ,vorld in its length and breadth, 
its various history, the nlany races of nlen, their 
starts, their fortunes, their nlutual alienation, their 
confiicts; and then their ways, habits, governlnents, 
fornls of ,vorship, their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their randOIl1 achieveluents and acquire- 
ments, the in1potent conclusion of long-standing facts, 
the tokens so faint and broken of a superintending 
design, the blind evolution of what turn out to be 
great po,vers or truths; the progress of things as if 
from unreasoning elements, not to,vards final causes; 
the greatness and littleness of man, hiR far-reaching 
aims, his short duration, the curtaip hung over his 
futurity; the disappointrnents of life, the defeat of 
gooù, the success of evil, the pervading idolatries, 
the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless irreligion, that 
condition of the 'whole race so fearfully yet exactly 
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described In the apostle's words, cc Having no hope, 
and without God in this \vorld;" all this is a vision 
to dizzy and appal, and inflicts upon the mind a sense 
of profound mystery \vhich is absolutely beyond 
human solution. 
I 'Yhat shall be said of this heart-piercing, reason- 
bewildering fact? I can only answer that either 
there is no Creator, or this living society of IneD is, 
in a true sense, discarded frotu his presence. Did I 
see a boy of good make and mind, with the token 
on him of a refined nature, cast upon the ,vorlel 
,vithout provision, unable to say whence he came, 
his birth-place or his faInily connections, I should 
conclude that there was some mystery connected 
,vith his history, and that he 'was one of whom, for 
one cause or another, his parents ,vere ashamed. 
Thus only should I be able to account for the 
contrast between the pl'olnise anJ condition of his 
being. And so I argue about the ,vorlel; if there be 
a God, since tl:ere is a God, the human race is 
iInplicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity. It 
is out of joint with the purposes of its Creator. 
This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its exist- 
ence; and thus the doctrine of w}w,t is theologicaHy 
called original sin becomes to me alrnost as certain as 
that the worlJ exi::;ts, and as the existence of Gud. 
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'And now, supposing it were the blessed and 
loving will of the Creator to interfere in this an- 
archica.! conùition of things, what are the Inethods 
which might be necessarily or naturally involved In 
his object of mercy? Since the world is in so 
abnonnal a state, surely it would be no surprise to 
me if the interposition were of necessity equally 
extraordinary, or \vhat is called n1Ïraculous. But 
that subject does not directly COIne into the scope of 
my present remarks. ßliracles as evÍ<lence involve 
an argument; and I, of course, am thinking of some 
means which does not iUll11ediately run into argu- 
nlent. I aln rather asking what nlust be the antag- 
onist by which to \vithstand and baffle the fierce 
energy of passion, and the all-corroding, all-dissolving 
scepticism of the intellect in religious inquiries. I 
have no intention at all to Jeny that truth is the real 
object of ou
 reason; and that if it does not attain 
to truth, either the prerniss or the process is in fault; 
but I am not speaking of right reason, but of reason 
as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen nlan. I 
know that even the unaiùed reason, when correctly 
exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the Ï1nmortality 
of the soul, and in a future retribution. But I am 
considering it actually and historically, and in this 
puint of view I ùo not tliÏnk I alU wrong in saying 
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that its tendency is towards a simple unbelief in 
nlatters of religion. No truth, ho'wever !53.cred, can 
stand against it in the long run; and hence it is that 
in the Pagan ,vorlJ when our Lord came, the last 
traces of the religious knl)wlodg
 of former tinles 
was aU but disappearing from those portions of the 
'world in which the intellect had been active, and 
had had a career. 
(And in these latter days in like lnanner, outside 
the Catholic Church, things are tending with far 
greater rapidity than in that old time, from the cir- 
cumstances of the age, to Atheism in one shape or 
another. What a scene, what a prospect does the 
whole of Europe present at this day! And not 
only Europe, but every governnlent and every civiliz- 
ation through the ,vorld which is under the influence 
of the European Inind. Specially, for it nlost 
concerns us, how sorrowful, in tbe vie,v of religion, 
even taken in its most elelnentary, most attenuated 
form, is the spectacle presented to us by the educated 
intellect of England, France, and Gennany I Lovers 
of their country and of their race, religious men 
external to the Catholic Church, have attelnpted 
various expedients to arrest fierce hUlnall nature 
in its onward course, and to bring it into subjection. 
The necessity of some forrn of religion for the 
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interests of hUDUlnity has been generally acknow- 
ledO'ed' but ,vhere ,vas the concrete re p resentative 
ð , 
of things invisible, which would have the force and 
the toughness necessary to be a breakwater against 
ihe Deluge 1 
( Three centuries ago, the establishment of 
religion-lnaterial, legal, and social-\vas generally 
adopted as the true expedient for the purpose in 
those countries ,vhich separated from the Catholic 
Church, and for a long time it ,vas succe
sful; but 
now the crevices of those establislnnents are ad- 
n1Ïtting the enemy. Thirty years ago 1 education 
was relied upon. Ten years ago there ,vas a hope 
that wars would cease for ever, under the influence 
of commercial enterprise and the reign of the useful 
and :fine arts. But 'v ill anyone venture to say 
there is anything anywhere on this earth 'which 
will afford a fulc

um for us ,vhereby to keep the 
earth fronl moving on,vards 1 
(The judgment ,yhich experience passes on 
establishments, on education, as a means of main- 
taining religious truth in this anarchical ,vorld, Inust 
be extended even to Scripture, though Scripture 
be divine. Experience proves surely that the Eibl6 


1 This was written in 186 5. 
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does not answer a purpose for which it was never 
intended. It may be accidentally the rneallS of 
the conversion of individuals; but a book, after all, 
cannot make a stand against the wild, living in- 
tellect of man; and in this it begins to testify, 
as regards its own structure and contents, to the 
power of that universal solvent which is so success- 
fully acting upon religious establishments. 
(Supposing, then, it to be the will of the Creator 
to interfere in human affairs, and to rnrrke provision 
for retaining in this 'world a knowledge of Himself, 
so definite and distinct as to be proof against the 
energy of hUlnan scepticism; in such a case-lam 
far froIn saying that there was no other way-but 
there is nothing to surprise the minù, if He should 
think fit to introduce a power into the world invested 
with the prerogative of iníal1ibility in religious 
matters. Such a })rovision would be a direct, imuw- 
ùiate, active, anù prolllpt llleans of withstanding the 
difficulty; it would be an instrument suited to the 
neeù; and when I find that this is the very claÏ1n 
of the Cathulic Church, not only do I feel no 
difficulty in adlnitting the idea, but there is a 
fitness in it which recommends it to nlY nlÍnd. And 
thus I am brought to speak of the Church's infalli- 
bility a
 a provision adapted by tIlc lllcrcy of the 
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Creator to preserve religion in the world; anrl to 
restrain that freedoln of thought which of course in 
itself is one of the greatest of our natural gifts, and 
to rescue it from its own suicidal excesses. And let 
it be observed that neither here nor in 'what follows 
shall I have occasion to speak of the revealed body 
of truths, but only as they bear upon the defence 
of Datural re]igion. I say that a power possessed 
of infallibility in religious teaching is happily adapted 
to be a ,vorking instrument in the course of hunlan 
affairs for smiting hard and throwing back the 
imlnense energy of the aggressive intellect; and 
in saying this, as in tht uther things that I have 
to say, it Inust still be recollected that I am all 
along bearing in tuind nlY m3.in purpose, which 
is a defence of myself.' 


It has been said that reason is the faculty \vhich 
finds reasons for what we 'wish to believe and the 
, 
saying is true in so far as it implies that there are 
in every hlunan being eIYlotional and mental tend- 
encies which suggest the premisses of argulnents, 
dispose the lights and shadows in \vhich external 
facts shall appear, and rnake conclusions appear 
to one person to be satisfactorily made ou
 'when to 
another they shall seelll resting upun air. I believe 
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that the passage which you have just read explains 
Newman's history. When he came to see the con 
dition of the ,vorld into which he ,vas thrown the 
aspect of it was unspeakably distressing. His \vhole 
effcrts have been spent in finding a solution of the 
probleln \vhich would nlake existence on such tenus 
less intolerable. 
On the same broad ground on which Cardinal 
N eWlnan places himself, I \vill shift the lights: and 
let the shadows fall the other way. Following his 
own analogy of tbe outcast boy, I will suppose a 
reasonable being \vith faculties limited like ours, 
with a belief in God like ours, but ,vith no more 
inlnlediate knowledge, suddenly introduced frOln 
another planet into our own earth, confronted \vith 
the phenonlena ,vhich Cardinal Newman describeõ, 
and asked for an explanation of them, consistent 
with his religious conviction. Would such a being 
infer that the race "which he \vas studying \vas 
implicated in SOUle terrible aboriginal calamity 1 I 
do not see how the inference would help him. I 
think if he was wise he ,vould feel his inability to 
give any explanation at alL But I suppose that 
befure atterupting the problclu he ,vould look into 
the past history of the earth, and into the various 
races of anilnated being5 by which it was occupied. 
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He 'would see that Inan is only the highest of nlany 
varieties; that he is made on the same type as a 
large class of other animals; that as their bodies are 
a clumsy likeness of man's body, 80 their minds are a 
clumsy likeness of the mind. If he looked into the 
habits of these animals he ,vould find no law among 
them but violence, no right but strength; no sign of 
disinterested affection, no object save the gratifica- 
tion of hunger or lust; the will and appetite of each 
creature only held in check by the will and appetite 
of other creatures more powerful; one generation 
exactly like another, ,vith no capacity for looking 
fonvard, or accumulating knowledge and experience. 
Turning next to man, he ,vould observe, too, 
that he had the same animal nature. In many 
countries he would see that the habits of man ,vere 
scarcely superior to those of the beings below 
him, that he was savage and ignorant as they, and 
that his progenitors from immemorial time had lived 
in the same way. Going back to the earliest traces 
of human life, the rude flint iI1stru ments, the cave- 
dwellings, and such other memorials as survive, he 
,vould infer that the primitive men everywhere 
had been as the savages are now, the nature which 
they shared ,vith other animals entirely predomin- 
ating; that not a vestige was to be found of any 
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higher civilization which had once existed and had 
decayed; that the lo\ver animals had come into 
being for lllany ages before Inan; that man himself 
had risen slowly from the animal's level to the 
position 'which he now occupies. Supposing then 
Cardinal Newman to have dra\vn a fair picture of 
the world as it stands at present, would the inquirer 
be likely to think that the human race .was Ijke a 
boy of ""horn its parents ,vere ashamed? He \vould 
be unable to fonn the slightest idea why or ho\v 
such a race had been created; but he would see that 
in addit.ion to the qualities of other creatures men 
had capacities of Inelllory, of n10ral sense and reason; 
that having been furnished with these capacities, 
they had been left to raise themselves by their own 
exertions; and that by fits and starts, sometimes 
springing forward, sometimes even se
n1ing to recede, 
t.hey had made their 'yay to their existing state, a 
state falling far short of imaginary perfection, but far 
elevated also above the pùint from \vhich they had 
set out; the defects only proving that the victory 
of the higher over the lower nature was still incom- 
plete. He would see that n1an with all his faults 
had not only been able to acquire a kno\vledge of 
Nature, but had learne(l to ru]e the clements, to 
make the lightning carry his rnessages, and persuade 
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fire and water to bear him over sea and land; that 
he had learnt to rule his own appetites, to form 
notions of justice, to feel love and compassion, and 
indignation at wrong; that he had even raised his 
eyes to heaven, and had fonned conceptions which 
had grown purer and lllore spiritual as his kno'v- 
ledge extended of his 
Iaker's will and nature. 
I an1 not the least preten<ling that this has been 
the actual history of man in this planet, but it is 

nquestionably the opinion ,vhich a stranger would 
forn1 con1Ïng into it froin without, and drawing his 
inferences franl the facts which he would find. Far 
fron1 thinking that the being ,vhose nature he was 
studying ,vas suffering froln sonle fundamental 
calan1Ïty, he would conclude rather that luan was 
in a state of discipline for the exercise of his 
po,vers, and slowly, through conscience and intellect, 
was rising to a knowledge of God. ltfan sins, it is 
true, and sin is an offence against God; but it is an 
offence only because the being capable of it has 
acquired a conception of a 1110ral law. By the law 
sin entered; and the self-reproach of the sinner is 
the recognition of his obligations. The actions 
,vhich are sinful in us are not sinful in then1selves, 
but only in reference, as Butler says, to the nature 
of the agent. 
ll1rder and incest, robbery, cunning, 
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rage, and jealousy are not sinful in animals. They 
tear each other in pieces, and we find from th eir 
anatomical structure that they ,vere intended to do 
it. 1\fan as an animal inherits the same dispositions; 
as an intellectual and moral being he has conquered 
them partially if not yet entirely, and so far fron1 
giving signs that he has fallen froln any higher 
state, analogy and reason would rather suggest 
that he ,vas on the way to a higher state. 
This, I say, is the ilnpression which an indifferent 
spectator would be at least as likely to form about 
mankind and their situation, as to think ,vith 
Cardinal Newnlan that mankind are outcasts, that 
their intellect was their most dangerous enemy. 
Leaving the spectator then, Jet me go on for 
myself. Cardinal Newman says that the intellect 
is naturally sceptical; that it destroyed the faith of 

he old ,vorld; that it is destroying still more rapidly 
the faith of modern society, and that religion can 
onI) be saved by SOUle power which can sluite the 
intellect back anI} hUlnble it,. Is this true? Is it 
not rath
r true that the intellect is the enenlY only 
of falsehood? That if it keep:> watch over religion, 
if it is jealous of novelties and unproved assertions, 
if it instinctively dreads lies, and lies in religion most 
of all because ;uch lies a.re most mischievous, :t i& 
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because experience has shown that without un- 
ceasing watchfulness religion degenerates into super- 
stition, and that of the cankers ,vhich corrupt human 
character superstition is the ,vorst. 
Religious knowledge has grown like all other 
kno,vledae. Partial truths are revealed or discovered. 
o 
They are thought to be whole truth. and are con- 
secrated as eternal and complete. We learn better, 
we find that we were too hasty, and had mistaken 
our own imaginations for ascertained realities. eN 0 
truth, however sacred,' Cardinal Newman says, C can 
stand against the reason in the long run, and hence 
it is that in the pagan world, ,vhen our Lord came, 
the last traces of the religious knowledge of former 
tinles ,vas all but disappearing from those portions of 
tbe world where the intellect ,vas active and had 
had a career.' What is the fact? In the early 
stages of the Greek and Roman nations certain 
opinions had been formed about the gods; and 
certain religious services had been instituted. In 
these traditions there ,vas nluch that was grand and 
beautiful; there was llluch also that ,vas monstrous 
and incredible. As civilization developed itself both 
conscience and intellect protested and declared that 
the pagan theology could not be ,vholly true. If the 
OlYlnpian gods existed, they ,vere not beings whom 
VOL. w. 23 
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it was possible to reverence; and the established 
creed having broken down, men were left face to f"tce 
with nature, to learn from fact what the Divine 

dnlinistration of this world really was. They nlight 
be n,t a. loss for an answer, and the grosser natures 
.;unong them might be demoralized by absolute 
unbelief; but the difficulty itself had risen not 
frotn inlpiety but from piety. They had become too 
enlightened to attribute actions to the gods which 
they despised or condemned in one anothcl". \Vas 
this scepticisln? It was a scepticislll then which 
was 
hared by the apostle
J who caBell the heathen 
gods de\'ils. .As Tennyson says- 


'fhere lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than ill half the creeds. 


The unbelief in the ROluah Elnpire, when our Lord 
canle, Was a Pra1)(t?'alio Eva.n!Jclica. Great and 
good men disbelieved, riot bécause they hated religion 
and wished to be rirl of it, but because they ,vould 
llot call evil good, nor IYtradox a sacred lllystery. 
The recognition that certain things were not true 
was the first step towards acceptance uf what was 
true; and the ready IH
aring which Christianity luet 
with proves the eagerness with which light was 
being looked for. 
Horace is a, typical Rü1l1an of the intellectual 
ort
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an Epicurean, al:\l an unbeliever in the established 
religion. Horace sa ys- 


Dis te minorcm quod geris, irnperas. 
Hillc omne prillcipium, huc refer exitum. 
Di multa neglecti ùeùerunt 
Hesperiæ mala luctuosæ. 


Thi
 IS not the language of acq uiescence In 
atheism. Christianity grew be'cause the soil "\vås 
ready prepared, because the intellect 'had had a 
career,' and had broken the. back of superstition. 
The teachers of a ne\v religion would have had but 
a short shrift in the days "\vhen Calchas could 
sacrifice I phigenia. Special doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith had even begun to form independent of 
it. In Cresar's tinle fe\v cultivated nlen believed in 
a future life. Under the 4\ntonines the most intel- 
lectual men of their age had come to believe it; 
and intellect had led them to the gate of the 
Christian Church. As it was in the first century 
so it had been in the sixteenth. Again the truth 
had been crusted over with fictions. Again the 
intellect rose in protest, and declared that incredi- 
bilities should not be taught any longer. But they 
cleared away the falsehood as they broke the painted 
window
 in the churc
e::3, only that the clear light 
of heaven Inight shine the brightûr. Even Cardinal 
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NCWlnan himself has been, perhaps unwillingly, 
under the san1e infl uence. He professes horror at 
the thought ùf an auto-da-fè, and personally is 
unable to believe that such offerings. could be 
approved of by such a being as he supposes God 
to be. But these C acts of faith' were once regarded 
as righteous and necessary by the infallible authority 
which is to prevent us from thinking for ourselves. 
The human intellect, I believe, will never volun- 
tarily part with truth ,vhich has beec. once con1- 
111unicated. It hates lies, lies especially which come 
to it af1lled ,vith terror in the place of argument. 
Possibly, in some instances, when it has found truth 
itself in bad company, its suspicions may have been 
roused .without occasion. Falsehood, it has been 
said, is no ll1atch for truth, but it lnay be 1î10re than 
a match for truth and authority combined. Between 
111e11 of intellect and priesthoods there has seldom 
been good agreement. Each regards the other as 
intruding upon his special dOlnain. Priests and 
prophets went on ill together under the old dis- 
pensation. The prophet denounced the priest as 
a ritualist. The priest murdered the prophet with 
the help of popular superstition. 
But Cardinal NeWllla,n tells us t]lat intellect is 
unbelieviug, tbat it needs to he smitten back 3;ud 
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humbled, and that he finds the Catholic Church 
peculiarly constituted for the purpose. God is 
estranged from the ,vorld. He takes pity on itR 
lost state by establishing in the Church a special 
representative of Himself. We know how it is with 
mankind generally, from the want of religion ,vhich 
appears in their conduct. If the Church is to show 
us ho,v to live better, ,ve may, ,ve must, expect to 
find in the Church not a teacher only but an example, 
for if it be no better than the world, then ,ve have 
the same reason for supposing God to be estranged 
from the Church. Cardinal Newman refers us 
especially to the condition of the countries which 
separated from Rome in the sixteenth century. Are 
the countries which remained in the Papal com- 
lllunion superior morally to those who left it ? The 
bishops and priests had the education of France 
entirely in their hands after the Revocation of the 
Edict of N antes. The result ,vas the generation 
who made the Reign of Terror and abolished Chris- 
tianity. Gennany and Eng]and and Alnerica are not 
all which they ought to be; but is Catholic Ireland 
mllch better, or Catholic Spain? or Italy, which 
till a fe\v years ago ,vas more Catholic than either 
of them 1 
We have Church history, for now eighteen 
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hundred years i or, if we choose to put it so, from 
the constitution of the Israelite nationality. vVhat 
the Israelites ,vefe their o,vn records testify. So 
far as condqct 'vent they were like other nations. 
They bad good kings and bad, good priests and bad, 
true prophets and false. They had their periods 
of idolatry. They had their periods of outw:n.d 
repentance and cerelnonial punctiliousness. But 
wbeJ:! truth caln
 amt)ng theIn, they had no special 
po,ver of recognizing it, nor special ,vill to welcome 
it. The heads of the Church rejected our Lord: 
tþe publicans anf] sinners received him. Of the 
ten lepers ,vIlO ,vere cleansed nine ,vent to the 
priests: one only gave glory to God, and he 1\ T a8 n 
Sanlaritan. The priest and Levite passed by the 
,vounded Inan; the Samaritan had mercy on hiln. 
In Christian tiTnes the depositories of the infallibility 
which is to k
ep intellect in order have been the 
popes apd bishops, 
peaking through their councils 
anq actjpg through the ecclesiastical courts. "\Vhen 
we loo1r into the accounts of ",.hat these persons 
were, we find 
he same inequalities which are to 
be 11}et wjtÞ ip 
ll combinations of men, and in 
an }plnlaq institu tions; here, as elsewhere, 'we find 
saints and sinner
: in one generation noble endeav- 
ours after holiness; in another worldliness, luxury, 
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intrigue, ambition, tyranny, even ferocious cruelty. 
Unless Catholic writers have combined to calulnniate 
their mistress, Rome was as venal under the popes 
flS J ugurtha found her under the Republic; and 
the Church courts were a byword for iniquity in 
every country in Europe. The religious orders, 
wþich 'vere founded expressly to exhibit a pattern 
of saintly life, became too corrupt to be allow.ed to 
continue in existence. \Vhen the printing-press 
was invented, and the Bible came to be read by the 
people, the contrast ,vas so violent bet,veen religion 
as exhibited in the New Testmnent and religion as 
taught and exercised by the infallible Church that 
half Europe broke a.way fr01n it. Cardinal Ne,vman's 
theory implies that the Reformation ,vas the rebellion 
of the intellect against the spiritual authority which 
was in charge of it. The authority must have done 
its 'york but ill if it had bred a generation of 
apostates. The Holy See ,vhen it found its power 
endangered behaved as ordinary human potentates 
behave on such occasions, and potentates not Qf the 
best kind. She filled Europe ,vith 'val's. She stirred 
princes to massacre their subjects. The rack, the 
gibbet, and the stake were her instruments of per- 
suasion as long as she had strength to use them. 
When her strength began to fail, she tried conspiracy 
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and murder; and only now, in these later times, 
""hen the despised intellect has created a tribunal 
to which she is answerable in the public opinion of 
mankind, has she reformed her own manners and 
attempted to explain away her atrocities. 
'Vell for her that these sad methods have been 
abandoned. Were the Church to treat but one 
man or ,voman in these days of ours as three centuries 
ago she treated tens of thousands, she \vould be rent 
in picces by the comrnon indignation of the entire 
human race. As it is she rernains doing the ,vork 
which is still appointed for her. But if ,tn institution 
with such a history behind it is an exceptional instru- 
ment to bear witness to God's existence; if it be the 
voice through 'v hich alone He speaks to man, and 
makes known His nature and His will; then the 
atten1pt to understand this world, anò \vhat goes on 
in it, had better be abandoned in despair. 
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1jt"THEN the seed of the forest tree begins to 
\' V genninate, and the cotyledons burst their 
ligaments and lift themselves into light, the growing 
plant thenceforward gathers its nutriment out of the 
a
r. The massive trunk of the oak which has stood 
for a thousand years, is conlposed chiefly of vapours 
absorbed through the leaves and organized into fibre 
by the cunning chemistry of nature. Some fëW 
n1ineral substances enter into its composition, and are 
taken up out of the soil through the roots. But 
these grosser elements are slight in comparison with 
those of more ethereal origin; ho\v slight, may be 
measured by the handful of dust \vhich remains when 
the log has been consurned in the furnace, and the 
carbon and hydrogen have returned to the source 
from 'v hence they came. An animal is formed of 
the same materials, and is developed by analogous 
laws. A single cell with the force called life in it 
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collects a congregation of gaseous atoms, and out of 
the atoms fashions a man. l\Ien, again, ::tre taken 
hold of by a further artion of the living principle, 
and are formed into fan1Ïlies and nati.on
, 
ocieties 
and institutions; each held together by vital force, 
and dissolving ,vhen the force disappears. But all 
of them, individuals anò nations alike, nre n1aòe out 
of aton1S lent to them for a. ,vhile out of the aërial 
envelope of the globe, to be reclaimed after a brief 
incarnation. The smallest urn suffices to rre
erve 
such ren1nants of a man 3R cannot be decomposed 
in 
o vapour. 
Spiritual organizations are the counterpart of the 
material. Intellect and imagination are for ever 
scattering in millions the seeds of aspirations or 
specu]::tt.ions. From time to tilne sorne one out of 
these millions is 'brought to bear,' and becomes a 
theory of politics, a. system of philosophy, a tradition, 
a poem, or a creed. The idea is the life; the organ- 
ized fonn is assilnilated out of the opinion
 anò 
desires already floating in the lninds of 111ankind. 
Some root in fact there may be. But the facts 
,vhich can be seen, and handled, and verified by 
experience, are infinite
inlany slnal1. AcciòentaJ 
conditions may lie needed to quicken an idea into an 
active force. But when once the idea. has begun to 
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grow, and organic tissue to be formed, the sole 
source of nourishn1ent is again the spiritual-air. 
It 'vas once supposed that man was made of. clay; 
that all things which had visible fonn and hulk were 
formed out of elements possessing a property of 
soliJity; that air could not become solid, nor solids 
bec01ne all'; ane} Inuch illusory physiology ,vas based 
on this hypothesis. There has been sÍ1nilar wast.E3 of 
labour and ingenuity in looking for historical facts as 
the basis of national traditions. The facts ,vhich ,ve 
discover ,vill not account for the consequences which 
seeJlled to grow of theln. The R0111ans traced their 
Romulus to the gods; the Illodern popular historian 
regards Romulus as a robber shepherd; but he has 
still to explain whence the idea came ,vhich developed 
the 
hepherd's descendants into an Í1nperial race; 
and ,vhen hp looks for his reasons in the C soil,' in the 
CirClUl1stances of their situation, he is like a man 
,vho ,yould find the secret of the tree in its ashes, or 
would explain the lifting of the Hilnalayas by a force 
which would not elevate a mole-heap. The philo- 
sophy of history is gradually discerning that the 
amount of fact discoverable in early legends IS 
extremely SIn all, and that ,vhen discovered it is 
extremely unimportant. Legends are perceived to 
hf\.ve risen out of the minds, and characters, and 
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purposes of the people to ,vhom they belong, and are 
only interesting as they show what thosR min(h
. anò 
chara,cters, and purposes ,vere. In li)
e manner, 
theological critics are throwing away valuable effort 
over the facts suppo
ed to underlie the origin of 
Christianity. They forget the simile of the grain of 
mustard-seed to which the kingdom of heaven ,vas 
compared by Christ himself; and they seek for the 
living in the <lead. They sift the Gospel to separate 
the true frorn the false. They desire to ascertain 
precisely the events \vhich occurred in Palestine 
eighteen or nineteen centuries ago; and such events 
as survive the process, and can be accepted after 
passing through the critical crucible, will be but ash 
or charred cinders. The truth, fiS it \vas, can never 
be discovered. The historical inquirer can look only 
through the eyes of the early Ohristian \vriters; and 
those ,vriters neither sa,v as he sees, nor judged as 
he judges. The historical inquirer sees \vith the 
eye of reason; the early Ohristian saw with the eye 
of faith. The historical inquirer is ÏInpartial; the 
early Christian "ras enthusiastic and prepossessed. 
The historica.l inquirer dCll1ands evidence such as 
would satisfy a British jury in a criminal case; to 
the early Christian the life, and death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ were their own evidence, each detail of 
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it the sYlnbol of SOlne spiritual reality, and every 
event of it intrinsically probable as it availed for the 
edification and elevation of the human soul. Thus 
the data do not exist to establish an evidential con- 
clusion. The early Christians did not inquire, and 
therefore have left no record of inquiry. St. Paul 
was converted by a vision. The vision ,vas sufficient 
for him, and he pointedly abstained from exan1ining 
witnesses or strengthening his conviction by outward 
testin10ny. To us the ultinlate fact is the existence 
of belief-belief created by such evidence as was 
convincing to the minds of the first converts. The 
evidence ,,"'as sufficient for them, but they did not 
argue as ,ve argue; their n1ethods of inference were 
not our methods of inference; ,ve can see only 
Christianity coming into existence as a living force; 
and, as of the oak tree, we do not ask, Is it true, or is 
it false? we ask, Is it alive? so ,vith Christianity, ,ve 
see a spiritual gern1, quickened suddenly into active 
being, which grew and took possession of the human 
race, overthrowing every otheT force ,vith which it 
came into collision, and eventually revolutionizing 
the entire character of human thought and energy. 
Life is not truth merely, but it is, as Plato says, 
rò f:1ilKHVa r

 àÀ7]eda
, something above truth and 
more than truth; a force in visible operation which 
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remc11ns a mystery to the intellect; and it is 
immortal not as the properties of the circle ar6 
ÏInmortal, but as it propagates itself in eterna 1 
descent, body after body ,vhich it has animated 
successively perishing, but for ever reorganizing itself 
anew in fresh and developed forn1s. The individual 
oak tree grows old. Its functions becorne torpid. 
Its boughs clothe themselves Inore scantily ,vith 
lea Yes. It ceases to expand. At length it decays 
aud is resolved into the elen1ents. But it has 
Jropped its acorns from its branches, and in the 
acorn it lives again, in a new body, the essential 
qualities unchanged, the unessential and accidental 
passing away into other conlbinations. The Chris- 
tianity of the first century "Tas, and yet was not, the 
Christianity of the fourth century. The Christianity 
of the fourth cent.ury was, and yet was not, the 
(jhristianit.y of feudal Europe. The Christianity of 
feudal Europe died at the }{efonnation, and was 
born again in Protestant Christianity. Even things 
\vhich we call dead are still subject to the eternal 
laws of change. Forces are for ever at work, inte- 
grating and dif\ìnfcgHlting the atoms of ,vhich the 
inorganic world is composed. Only in the intellectual 
abstractions of geometry, or in nu:rlbers which have 
no existence save in the conceptions of thù intellect 
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do we find propositions of which we can predicate 
with certainty unalterable truth. Whatever has its 
being in time and space is under the conditions of 
transiency; but the transient is interpenetrated 
with life; every living thought which has quickened 
into vital organization, and has developed into 
flower and fruit, renews its energies \vhile time 
endures; and, in the strictest sense of the words, the 
gates of death do not prevail against it. 
Religion as a rule of life, neither is, nor can be, 
a record of events which once occurred on a corner 
of this planet. It is the expression and statement 
of our duties to one another, and of our relations 
to the Soverign Power \vhich has called us into 
existence. And these duties and these relations 
are not conditions ,vhich once ,vere or \vhich will 
be hereafter. They are conditions of our present 
being, :18 11luch as what we call the laws of nature. 
For the laws of bodily health we are not dependent 
on the observations of Galen, or the history of the 
plague at Athens. We learn from present ex- 
perience, as Galen himself learnt, and \ve refer to 
the records of the past only as a single chapter 
in the va:::;t volume of our instructions. The eVi- 
dence of the truth of religion is not the testimony 
of this ur that person who sa\v, or thought he saw, 
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long ago, something ,vhich seenled to him an indica... 
tion of a supernatural presence. The evidence is 
the power which lies in a religion to cope ,vith 
moral disease, to conquer and bind the brutal appe- 
tites and intellectual perversities of man, and to lift 
hin1 out of grossness and self-indulgence into higher 
and nobler desires. This ,vas what Christianity 
effected as no creed or system of philosophy ever 
did before or has done since, and Christianity ,vas 
thus, as Goethe declares, beyond conlparsion the 
grandest ,vork ,vhich ,vas ever accomplished by 
hun1anlty. It is a height, he says, from which, 
having once risen to it, nlankind can never again 
descend; and thus of all studies the most interesting 
to us is that of the conditions under ,vhich so extra- 
ordinary a force developed itself. 
\Vithin historical tinles the earth has ne\Tcr 
seen-let us hope it may never see again-such a 
condition of hUlnan society as prevailed in tho- 
Roman Ernpire during the centuries ,vhich elasped 
between the Crucifixion and the conversion uf 
Constantine. \Vhen we look back over distant 
periodt\ the landscape is foreshortened, and ,ve 
discern but the elevated features of it. The long 
level intervals, where C0I1111l0n life was the most 
busy, are lost to us alrno
t e:tltirel
. \X" e have the, 
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list of emperors, ,vith their various achievements; 
the light falls into the palaces; ,ve catch glimpses 
of questionable palace ladies, of intriguing favourites, 
and ambitious statesmen; we see the dagger, cord, 
or poison cup ,vhich ren10ved prince after prince 
to n1ake room for his successor with horrid uni- 
forn1ity. We read of invasions by barbarians, of 
fierce battles on the Danube, or the Euphrates, and 
the frontier advancing or receding. The units 
which fonn the sum of mankind we do not see; 
they are of small significance save to themselves and 
their families. In hundreds of m
llions they play 
their little parts upon the stage, and pass a,vay 
and are forgotten because no one cares to notice or 
speak of them. Yet it is of these lIlultitudes that 
humanity consists, and by the thoughts obscurely 
working in the minds of them the destinies of 
humanity are eventually controlled. In the cen- 
turies of which I speak ten generations of men,vere 
born and lived and died. The empire was sprinkled 
,vith cities, towns, villages, and farmsteads, aU 
thronged like anthills, and in a fair state of outwarQ 
civilization. Political discontent was rare and easily 
suppressed. Order ,vas moderately maintained, and 
was disturbed only by occasional bands of robbers. 
"!vIen of fortune resiJed on thcir estates, shot and 
YOLo IV. ')J. 
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hunterl, went to the ,vatering-places in hot ,ven,tner, 
anc1 kept their yachts. 1\f erchants and manufac- 
turers made n1oney. Artisans and shopkeepers 
pursued their various trades. Peasants tilled their 
\vheatfields or their vineyards. Schoohnasters or 
family tutors drilled the boys. State-paid professors 
taught in the universi.ties. Philosophers ,vrangled. 
Priests presided in the shrines and temples, and held 
processions and celebrations on holydays. Peace, 
quiet, industry was everywhere, ,vith an air of grace 
and hannonious culture; and belo,v the surface ,,-ras 
a condition of morality, at least among the educated 
c1asses, which \\.ord
 cannot describe or n10òern 
in1agination realize. }'Ioral good and moral evil 
,vere played with as fancies in the lecture-rooms; 
but they were fancies merely, ,vith no bearing on 
life. The one practical belief was that pleasure was 
pleasant. By pleasure ,vas meant the indulgence 
of the senses; and the supremest enjoyment ,vhich 
art and philosophy con} binecl to reCOlTImenrt, was 
the most loathsome and unmentionable of vices. 
The poor may have been protected froIn the worst 
contamination by the necessities of hard ,york, the 
ignorant by the simplicity of their understanding. 
But so far fiR culture I cast its shaòow,' the very 
memory disappeared that there was any evil except 
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bodily pain, or any good save in sensuality. The 
suprmne deity led the way in ilupurity. The inferior 
divjnities follo\yed the example, ,yhich descended 
from them into the palace of the emperors. Adrian 
and Antinous were but anotber, and alas! n10re 
rßal, Zeus and GanYlllede. The Stoics preached 
austerity; the Acadeillics, virtue; the Platünists, the 
aspiration after the iJeal. Stoics, Academics, Platon- 
ists were as vicious in practice as the palnpered 
legionary who scoffed at their speculations. In the 
schools of Athens, where the lllost gifted youths in 
the Empire caille to be educated in the ,vorship of 
the beautiful, the professors illustrated their lessons 
by the practical corruption of their pupils. Freely 
as Lucian scattered his sarcaSIllS over all classes of 
society except the lo,vest, he reserves his 
hoicest 
arro'vs for the philosophers. Of all kinds of men who 
had fallen under the range of Lucian's eye, the philo
 
sophers ,vere f,h0 worf-t. Tbe nearest in infamy after 
them, and but a single degree better, ,vere 4-.he priests 
and n1inisters of the established religion. 
Ien of 
ability had longed ceased to be1ieve in the Olympian 
gods. 
ien of ability, Epicureans all or 'most of them; 
believed in nature and natural laws. They believed 
in experience, they believed in what their senses 
told them-what lay beyond they regarded as a 
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(lrén.m. But religion wag still a convenient instru- 
Inent to preserve the peace of the En1pire. The 
Inajority of mankind ,vere fools, and would continue 
fools. The belief in imaginary supernatural beings, 
who might re,vard or punish in anot.her world, 'vas 
a check on the passions of the strong, a consolation 
to t.he ,veak in their sufferings. Even if superstition 
,vas mischievous in itself it coulù not be eradicated. 
The accepted traditions therefore were preserved and 
treated with affected respect. The Inore ontrageous 
features ,vere softened into allegory. The new 
creeds anù deities with which the spren.(.l of the 
Empire brought the Romans in contact were pro- 
tected and patronized, and enthusiasnl and religious 
excitement were allowed to play ,vithin reasonable 
limits. The Inysteries of Ceres and Dionysus 
superseùed the old telllple worship. Serapis ,vas 
admitted to equality with the Olympians. The 
Cæsars ,vere taken into heaven and carried up thei-r 
favourites with them. For the most part there was 
an otlt,vard sho,v of decency, but the creed ,vas a 
conscious 1mposture. The cerell10nial became in- 
fected more aDd more with the general impurity, 
and the 
Iysterie
, which perhaps originally arose 
froIH a desire for something purer and better, became 
a veil at last for the most detestable orgies. \Vher 
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Adrian's C favourite' Antinous died, the Egyptians 
built a town and shrine in his honour, and Antino- 
polis became a scene of miracles as constant as those 
at Lourdes. At this point religion had perhap
 
reached its nadir-lower than tp.is it has never 
descended upon earth. The degradation was now as 
complete as the genius of evil could make it. The 
shocked conscience of nlankind, never wholly extinct, 
was already kindling into resentment; and as in 
political catastrophes revolution is nearest ,vhen 
tyranny is at its \vorst, so in moral putrefaction the 
gerlns are quickening of a ne,v order of things. 
There is this difference only, that the overthrow 
of a government is swift and sudden; the regener- 
ation of character is slo,v and deliberate. Political 
convictions disappoint expectation. The enthusiasm 
of revolt is a conflagration ,vhich expires when the 
fllel is consumed. A religious revolution advances 
steadily in the hearts of mankind, aud each step 
that is gained is a conquest finally achieved. Lucian 
,vas able to see that S0111e vast reliaious chancre 
ð 0 
was approaching; but Lucian could not discern 
the direction from which it ,vas cominO'. Christi- 
o 
anity was working in a sphere too low for him. 
Spiritual regeneration begins naturally among the 
poor and the humble, for it begins in the strata of 
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society which are least corrupt. First individuals arE: 
found intent on reforming their own wretched lives, 
with no thought of converting t.he world. Individuals 
gather circles abou t theIne The circles spread and 
lay down rules for thmnselves and sin1ple formulas of 
doctrine. The Inaterial lies scattered everywhere 
}"C\ady to organize. The snpren1e idea which can 
3.ssitnilate it is found at last, but not inunediately. 
There are false starts: spurious seed is sown with the 
good, and springs up as ,veeds. Tentatively, gradually, 
and after severe cOInpetition, the fittest survives. 
From the 1110lnent of the final conquest of Asia by 
the Romans, ,vhen the Asiatic and European philo- 
sophers were brought in contact, an intellectual fer- 
l11entation had been active. Theosophic theories were 
fonned in infinite va.riety, sonle fanciful anù withering 
in a season; sonle strong, like 
ranicheislll, find 
protracting a vigorous existence for centuries. En- 
thusiasts, in1postors, prophets started up, 'boasting 
then1selves to be s0I11ebody.' Enchanters, magician
, 
necrOlnancers, dealers with spirits were everywhere 
Inaking fame and fortune out of sick souls pining for 
knowledge of the invisible world. The most illustri- 
ous of these Cag1iostros of the old world, Apollonius 
of Tyana and Alexander of Abonitichus, blazed into 
a splendour which sLone over tho whole Empire. 
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Into the midst of this strange scene of impos- 
ture, profligacy, enthusiasrn, and craving for light. 
Christianity emerged out of Palestine with its 
message of lofty humility. The quack prophets 
claimed to be gods or sons of God. They carried 
their credentials \vith theln in the forn1 of pon1p and 
power. They \vorked nÜracles, they invited fools 
to worship them, and in return they prornised the 
faithful infinite rewards of gold and pleasure. The 
teachers of Christianity ca]]ed themselves also 
apostles of a son of God; but their Son of God \vas 
a village carpenter, who h
d lived in sorrow and 
had died on the cross, and their Inessage was a 
message never heard before on earth. It was to 
invite their fellow-men to lead new lives, to put 
away sin, to separate themselves from the abomin- 
ations of the \vorld, to care nothing for \vealth and 
to be content \vith poverty, to ainl only at over- 
coming, each for hinlself, his own sensuality and 
selfishness; to \VelCOnle pain, want., disease, every- 
thing ,vhich the world IT10st shrank from, if it would 
a8sist him in self-conquest, and to expect no reward, 
at least in this life, save the peace which would 
arise from the consciousness that he was doing what 
God had comnlanded. 
Such a message naturally found readiest accept- 
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ance among those ,vholn ignorance had. protected 
fronl philosophy; who had lived in hardship, and 
had been least enervated by what was called pleasure. 
Rich men could not easily abandon substantial 
enjoyments in })ursuit of so Ünaginary an object 
as the elevation of their characters. 
Ien of intellect 
had heard too l11uch of sons of God, and had seen 
too nlany of thel1l, to attach significance to the 
alleged appearance of another in J udæa. 
The early Christian converts were those ",110 
had little to part ,vith, ,dlose experiences of life 
,vere hard already, and ,vho found the hardness of 
their lot made more bearable by the knowledge 
that want and sorrow 'yore no evils, and might 
be a.ctually good for them. Intellectually they 
\vere called on to believe nothing which in itself 
was difficu It. Such Inel1 knew nothing of science 
or of laws of nature. The ,yorld as they knew it 
was a \vorld already full of signs and wonder:5. 
There was nothing wonderful in the conling to earth 
of a Son of God, for the Jews had been told to 
expect Him; and the Gentiles believed that He had 
come in the l)erson of Augustus Cresar. A n1Ïracle 
was as little improbable in itself as any other event. 
The heroes had risen froln the dead, and asceuded 
into heaven, and \vere seen as stars ]lightly ill the 
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sky. The only distinction between the ,vonders of 
Christia1}ity and the wonders which they already 
believed, was that the spirits with whose operatións 
they had been hitherto fan1Ìliar, ,vere evil or Inis- 
chievous spirits, or spirits at best indifferent to good. 
In the new revelation the spirits of God were seen 
taking part in the direction of human affairs, and 
defeating the powers of darkness in their uwn ,vorld. 
Thus the doctrine announced ,vas precisely of the 
kind ,vhich tl'e hearers ,vere prepared to receive; 
and it 'vas preached in perfect good faith, because 
the teachers ,vere on the same intellectual level 
,vith their audience. They ,vere l1len of noble 
natural disposition, natural gifts, natural purity of 
Inind:but they ,vere unlearned. They knew nothing 
of science or art, and ,vith the exception of St. Paul, 
nothing of literature, nothing of politics, nothing 
of the world around thenl. St. Paul had been well 
educated, yet his scientific knowledge had been 
carried only far enough to betray hilll into error, 
when he illustrated the resurrection of the body 
fronl the growth of a grain of \vheat, ,vhich hE 
supposed to die and rise again. Contemporary 
naturalists were as well aware then as now, tll
t 
if the grain ,vas dead it w.ould not rise again. 
In its earliest s
age:s the Church absorbed the 
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COnll11011 superstitions of its day; as converts multI- 
plied, the circle of its horizon widened, and it 
gathered into itself and remodelled after it
 own 
likeness the prevailing speculations of the titnes 
and the prevailing practices. The birth of Christ 
,vas fixed at the winter solstice, ,vhen already a 
universal festival ,vas held for the birth of the 
sun and the beginning of the new year. In place 
of the heathen mysteries there were the Christian 
mysteries of the Sacraments. Philosophers said 
that the root of evil lay in lnatter; that the appetites 
which led to sin were affections of the flesh, which 
iusted against the spirit. Christianity accepted the 
theory, eXplained the fact by Adam's fall, and found 
a renledy in the yirgin-born body of Christ, which, 
buing generated free frolll the effects of Adain's sin) 
L"esunled its purity, be carne the Inystical body of 
the Church) and the food, through transubstanti- 
ation, of the believer. The Trinity was taken over 
trOIn the Platonists, who had already shaped it into 
form. A strange and painful opinion had spread 
out of Phænicia over the Greek and R01nan world, 
that tIle gods required. as a condition of auy special 
fävour, the sacrifice of SOUle pure and innocent 
hUlllan victÏln. This dark bolief had been the 
growth uf conlpa.ratively recent centuries, but it was 
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laying hold on the popular nlÎnd with increasing 
fascination. It could not be eradicated, and it ,vas 
reconciled to the conscience in the doctrine of the 
Christian atonen1ent. Every popular idea, every 
speculation floating in the spiritual sky, ,vas thus 
successively seized, and, like a cloud reversed, ,vas 
transformed into an iInage of beauty. The cha
bers 
of the n1Ïnd ,vere not relnodelled, but for each 
irnpure or frightful occupant, some new inmate, 
some pure and elevating spiritual symbol, ,vas sub- 
stituted, intellectually analogous, and every function 
<;>f hUlnan nature-heart, conscience, reason, imagin- 
ation-was gradually enlisted in the war against 
moral evil. 
The ages differ one from another: the believing 
and the scientific eras succeed each other as systole 
and diastole in the progress of human development. 
In believing eras, nations form themselves on heroic 
traditions. Legends shape theillseives into poetry, 
and aspirations after beauty and goodness bloom out 
into art and religion. Scientific eras bring us back t(o 
reality and careful knowledge of facts; but scepticism 
is fatal to the enthu!:;iasnl ,vhich produces saints, 
and poets, and heroes. There ,vould have been no 
, Ilia(l' in a,n age which inquired into the evidence 
for the real existence of Priam or Achilles. There 
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are two kinds of truth: there is the general truth, 
the truth of the idea, ,vhich forms the truth of 
poetry; there is the literal truth of fact, ,vhich is 
the truth of science and hIstory. They correspond 
to opposite tendencies in hUll1an nature, and never 
as yet have been found to thrive togl"'ther. 
Without inquiry, ,vithout hesitat.on, by force 01 
natural affinity, Christianity grew aud spread over 
the Enlpire. and as surely there ,vent with it and 
flowed out of it a con1plete revolution in the relative 
estimate of the value of hUlnan things. To a Ronlan 
or a Greek the greatest of evils had been pain; to 
the Christian the greatest of evils was sin. T
le 
gods of PaganisHl werc called blessed, aud ,vere said 
to be perfectly happy; but they ,vere happy because 
they '\'"ere unrestrained and could do ,vhatever they 
pleased. The God of Christianity was absolute per- 
fection, and pcrfection meant perfect obedi
nce to 
law. From the lowest fibre of its roots the nature 
, 
of a Christian-heart, inteUect, inlagination-under- 
went a cOlllplete transforIl1ation, a transforolation 
which, if real, no intelligent person could deny to be 
a change fronl a worse condition to a better; and it 
1night have been expected that the lloman e111perOrs 
would have given a warIn w.clconle to the power 
,vhich ,vas effecting such an aJt.eration, if on nl) 
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higher ground, yet as saving trouble to the rolice- 
rnan. 'Yhy did a government, usually so tolerant, 
make an exception of the best deserving of its 
subjects 1 "V'hy, as was certainly the fact, ,vas 
enmity to Christianity a characteristic of the best 
emperors, not of the ,vo!'st? 'Vhy do we find the 
darkest persecution in the reign, not of a Domitiau 
or a Commodus, but under the Iuilù, just rule of a 
Trajan, a :ßlarcus Aurelius, a Severus, or a Diocletian? 
No more valuable addition could be made to 
theological history than an account of the in1pression 
Inade by Christianity on the minds of cultivated 
Romans of the highest order of ability, while its 
Inessage was still ne,v, before long acceptance had 
made its strangest features familiar, and before the 
powers which it eventually exerted comnlanded at- 
tention and respect. Few such men, unfortunately, 
c0ndescended to examine its nature ,vith serious care. 
Tacitus, Pliny, Lucian, glanced at the Christians with 
contemptuous pity, as victims of one lnore of the 
unaccountable illusions to which mankind were sub- 
ject. They were confounded at first ,vith the Jews; 
and the Jews, as the Romans had found to their 
cost, were troublesome fanatics whom it was equally 
difficult to govern or destroy. When the political 
constitu tion of a nation is abolished, its lands taken 
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frotn it and its people scattered, the atoms are 
usua.1ly absorbed into other cOlnbinatiol1s, find' the 
nation ceases to exist. The ROlnans InaJe an end 
of J erusalen1; they levelled the Telnple with the 
groun<i; so far as force could do it, they annihilated 
the Jewish nationality. They 'were no nearer theÎ1: 
end than when they began. The bond of coherence 
was not political but religious, and. the Jéwish coni- 
munities dispersed throughout the En1pire burst 
occasionally into furious insurrections, 
nd were a 
constant subject of anxiety and al:1.rIn. The Je'ws 
proper, however, were relatively few; they n1atlp no 
proselytes, and could be controlled; but there had 
COlne out frOlll theln a sect which ,vas spreading 
independent of local associations, making converts in 
every part of the ,vorld. If not J ew
s, they were 
,von<lerfully like Jews; a proselytizing religion was 
a new phenomenon; and in an empire so EttIe 
hon1ogeneous as the Roman an independent organiz- 
ation of any kind was an object of suspicion ,vhen 
it grew large enough to be observed. The Christians,. 
too, were bad citizens, refusing public employm'ent 
and a voirling service in the arIny; and while they 
clain1ed toleration for their own crce<l, they had no' 
toleration for others; every god but their own they 
openJy caned a devil, and so long as religion was 
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Inaintained by the State, and the Elnpire was 
administered ,vith religious forms, direct insu]t,g to 
the (rods could not readily oe P ermitted. Their 
b 
 
organization ,vas secret, and their allegiance am- 
biguous, since they refused to take the custonlary 
oaths; ,vhile doubtless to intelligent men, ,vho 
were looking to the growth of accurate scientific 
knowledge for the alnelioration of mankind, the 
appearance of a new and vigorous superstition was 
provoking and disappointing. All this ,ve see, yet 
it stil] leaves In-nch unexplainerl. It fails to show us 
the n10tives which led }Iarcns Aurelius to persecute 
men ,vholn his own principles must have compelled 
him to adnlire. Sonle further insight may be gained, 
nowever, from the fragmt:nts of a once celebrated 
work calJed 'A True Account,' ,vhich have been 
preserved by Origen in his answer to it. The author 
of this ,york is believed to he a distinguished ROIIlan 
named Celsus, Marcus Aurelius's contemporary. The 
book itself is lost. Nothing remains of it save the 
passages whicl Origen extracted that he might refute 
them; and thus we have no complete account of 
what Celsus said. We have, like the geologist, to 
restore an ex
inct organization out of the fossils of 
an imperfect skeleton. But the attempt is worth 
making. The remains of this lost production exhibit. 
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1I1Ost cnriously the relations of the Christianity uf 
the second century to the intellectual culture of the 
tilne, and the causes, neither fe\v nor insignificant, 
which prevented men of high character and attain- 
ments from embracing or approving it. 
Of Celsus personally not n1uch is known. He 
was an Epicurean in opinion and belief; but the 
habits of men were not governed by their philosophy, 
nor did the name bear at that tilne the meaning 
which no,v attaches to it. The Epicurean under 

Iarcus Aurelius ,vas the man of science, and of 
Celsus ,ve gather generally that he ,vas a clear- 
sighted, honest, proud, and po\verful-n1inded man, 
unlikely to concern himself ,vith vice and folly. 
His nlethod of thought ,vas scientific in the strict
st 
nlodern sense. He disbelieved evidently that the 
urder of nature ,vas ever interrupted by supernatural 
interference. He had assured hirnse If that every 
phenomenon in the moral or material ,vorld ,vas the 
sequel of a natural cause. Epicurius had taught 
him that constant unvarying la\vs, or g
'oups of laws, 
prevailed throughout the universe, that what ap- 
peared to be chance \vas only the action of force
 
not yet known to us, and that every alleged n1Ïrac1e 
pcrforIlled either by God, angel, devil, .or art luagic, 
wa...,; a false interpretation of some natura] phcno- 
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nlenOll, misinterpreted by ignorance or nlÏsl'epre- 
sented by imposture. He considered that human 
affairs could be best ordered by attention and 
obedience to the teaching of observed facts, and 
that superstition, however accredited by honourable 
objects or apparent good effects, could only be 
Inischievous in the long run. Sorcerers, charlatans 
enthusiasts, \vere rising thick on all sides, pretending 
a mission froln the invisible world. Of such men 
and such messages Celsus and his friends were ine:x:- 
orable antagonists. The efforts of their lives \vere 
directed to saving Inankind fron1 becoluing the 
victims of a ne\v cycle of folly. He himself had 
\vritten an elaborate treatise, which has been lost, 
like his other writings, against the Eastern ma- 
gIcIans. Lucian dedicated to him his exposure of 
.Alexander of Abonitichus, the most impudent and 
the most successful of the enchanters of the second 
century. C This sketch,' says Lucian, in the closing 
lines, C I have determined to a.ddress to you, my dear 
sir, both to give you pleasure as a person \vhom I 
hold in especial honour for the wisdom, truthfulness, 
gentleness, justice
 COlnposure, and uprightness, which 
you have displayed in your general conduct, and, 
again, which I think \vill gratify you even more, in 
vindication of our Inaster, Eþicurus, who \vas a saint 
vo
 l
 25 
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indeed; who was inspired in the highest sense; who 
alone conlbined, and taught others to cOlnbine, the 
good with the true, and was thus the deliverer and 
the 
aviour of those who would consent to learn fronl 
bilu.' 
In this spirit Celsus cOlnposed his åÀT}e
5 ÀÓyo
, 
his 'True ..A..ccount,' against the Christians, in con- 
nection, apparently, from the political character ot 
its concluding passages, with the efforts of 
Iarcus 
Aurelius to suppress then1. The book was powerful 
and popular, and it proved a real obstade to the 
spread of Christianity alnong the educated classes. 
Eighty years 1 at least after its publication the 
Church found it necessary to reply, and Origen, the 
most gifted and accolnplished of the Christian 
fathers, ,vas selected fur the task. Origen's answer 
decided the controversy in the Church's favour; but 
in the reconsideration of the theological position 
which has been forced npon the 1110dern world, what 
Celsus had t.o :say has bëcolne of peculiar interest to 
us, and I have endeavoured to reconstruct, in outline, 
his principal positions. His argulnents lie under 
every Jisadvalltage; the order is disalTallged; the 


1 That is, if tIle o!)inion gcucr- j ^ÓrO
 was Lucian's frienù. But 
ally received is correct, tll
tt tb" the eviùence is not entirely COIl- 
Cebm who COUlI>oscd. the å/uJfhjc c1u'!'i\'c. 
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objection
 are presented sOlnetimes in his own words, 
sonletirnes in paraphrases and epitomes, and are 
brought forward in the attitude in 'which they could 
be most easily overthrown. Often \ve are left to 
discover what he must have said froIn the details of 
the rejoinder. His antagonist was totally \vithout 
humour, and .when Celsus was speaking in irony 
or condescending to prevailing \veaknesses, Origen 
supposed hirn to be giving his seáous opinion; and 
again, a mind intensely earnest and religious is 
unfitted by its very nature to comprehénd scientific 
DIodes of thought. Yet Origen ,vas too high a man 
to condescend to ,vilful misrepresentation, or to do 
less than his very best to exhibit faithfully the lines 
which he assailed. Notwithstanding these inevitable 
drawbacks, a fair conception can still be formed of 
the once celebrated' True Account.' 
The writer of it comlnences, or seems to com- 
Inence, by saying that he does not condelnn the 
Christians for the secrecy of their rites or for their 
barbarous origin. Secrecy was forced on theln by 
their position, and a foreign extraction was not in 
itself a crime. There was nothing censurable in 
their lives or habits, or in their refusal to worship 
statues Inade by hunlan artists, or to believe the 
legends of the Grecian goùs. Their fault was that 
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they hac1 erected a ne\v superstition of their own, 
\yhich they maintained by the arts of COlnmOll 
charlatans. A belief, Celsus adn1Îtted, was not to 
be abandoned because the profession of it ,vas 
dangerous. A U1an with a sou.l in him longed 
necessarily for the truth, loved God above all things, 
and desired only to know what God was and ,vhat 
God willed. But he IllUst take his intellect along 
with hill1, or he n1Ïght fall into folly and ext.raxa- 
gance; and Celsus c0111plail1ed that the Christians 
would neither reason nor listen to reason. ' Inquire 
nothing,' they said. (Believe, and your faith will 
save you. The \vorld's ,visdom is evil, and the 
\vorld's foolishness is insight.' 
Their origin, according to Celsns, was tolerably 
well known. There ,vere certain traditions con1n1on 
to all nations respecting the creation of the worh1. 
These tradition
 )Ioses becan1e acquainted ,yith in 
Egypt. ßloses, ,vho ,vas probably a Inagician, in- 
troduced into theln variations of his own. From 
Egypt he borrowed various religious rites. A 
number of shepherds took him for their leader, and, 
under his guidance, they professed a belief in one 
God, ,vhorn they called (the Most High,' or Adonai, 
or God of Sabaoth, or of Heaven. By these names 
they meant the Universe, or what the Greeks called 
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ròv È7rì 7Tá(TL e
óv, the God over all. Hence came 
the J e\vish nation, and froln :unong theIn, no,v in 
these late years, there had risen a second prophet, 
who was ca.lled (the Son of God.' 
The Inajority of the Jews themselves had not 
adlnitted the pretensions of the new clailnant, and to 
explain the rea'3on of their refnsal Celsus introduces 
an orthodox J e,v, WhOlll he represents as thus 
addressing Christ :- 
( You \vere born in a sinall Jewish village. Your 
mother was a poor woman who earned her bread by 
spInnIng. Her husband divorced her for adultery 
You were born in secret and \vere afterwards carried 
to Egypt, and were bred up al110ng the Egyptian 
.conjurers. The arts which you there learnt, you 
practised \\' hen you returned to your own people, and 
you thus persuaded them that you were God. It 
\Vas given out that you ,vere born of a virgin. Your 
real father was a soldier, nanled Panther. 1 The 
story of your Divine parentage is like the story of 
Danaë. You say that when you \vere baptized in 
Jordan a dove descended upon you, and that a voice 
was heard frOI11 heaven declaring that you ,vere the 


lEpiphaniussaysthatJoseph's was Mary's gra.ndfather. The 
father was called Panther. John Talmud says that he was :Mary's 
of Damascus says that Panther husba.nd. 
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Son of God. Who saw the dove? 'Vho heard the 
voice, except you and another \vho suffered as you 
suffered? The prophets have foretold that a Son of 
God is to come. Granted. But how are we to kno\y 
that they referred to you? They spoke of a glorious 
king who \vas to reign oyer the \vorld. You we 
kno\v only as \vandering about with publicans and 
boatmen of abandoned character. l You tell us that 
the wise men of the East can1e at vour birth to 
oJ 
adore you; 2 that they gave notice to Herod, and 
that Hcrod killed all the children in BL
thleheIn, to 
prevent you from becoming king. "Y ou yourself 
esr.aped by going to Egypt. Is this story true? and 
if it be, could not the angels who had been busy 
about your birth have protected you at home? 
When you grew up, what did you accon1plish 
ren1arkable? What did you say? 'Ve challenged 
you in the Temple to giye us a sign as your 
credential. You had none to give. You cured 
diseases, it is said; you restored dead bodies to life; 


1 Origen thinks that Celsus 
must have ga.thered this from an 
Epistle of Barnabas, where the 
Apostles are spoken of as V7rÈp 
1t"ål'Tav åp.apTíaJ' 1t,'o/HIJTfrm. 
I Origen says the ,vi<:;e men 


were maglCums. Tht'ir power 
ùepenùed on some spiritoI' spirits. 
It ceased sudùenly when Christ 
wa.s born, and they thus knew 
that snmct11ing wonderful had 
happened. 
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you fed muItitndes ,vith a fe,v loave
. These are the 
common tricks of the Egyptian ,vizards, ,vhich yon 
may see performed every day in our markets for 
a fe,v halfpence. T.hey, too, drive out devi]s, heal 
sicknesses, call up the souls of the deafl, provide 
suppers anrl tables covered with dishes, and make 
things seem ,vhat they are not. \Ve do not call 
these wizards sons of God; ,ve call theIn rogues and 
vaga bonds.' 
The Je\v then turns tC' his converted country- 
n1en. 
(\Yhat ma(lness can have possessed you,' he says, 
(to leave the law of your fathers? Can you conceive 
that we, who were looking for the con1ing of the 
l\Iessiah, should not have recognized hiln had this 
been he? His o,vn followers even ,yere not convinced, 
or they ,vould nøt have betrayed and deserted hin1. 
If be could not persuade those ,vho daily saw and 
spoke with hi In, shall he convince you no'v that he is 
gone? He suffered, you pretend, to destroy the power 
of evil. Have there been no other sufferers ? 'Vas he 
the only one? He worked miracles, you say, he 
healed the lame and the blind, he brought the dead 
to life. But, oh light and truth, did he not hilnself 
tell you, is it not written in your o,vn books, that 
miracles could be ,vorkcd by in1postors? He cal1s 
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Satan a n1aster of such arts, so that he adnlits 
himself that they are no evidence of divine action. 
Are you to argue frol11 the sanle ,yorks that one man 
is God, and another a servant. of Satan? 'Vhy is 
one a servant of Satan 11101'e than the other? To 
",'hat can you appeal ? You say he prophesied that 
he ,vould hirnself rise frOll1 the dead, and he did 
rise. The sa111e is said of many besides him. Zarnolxis 
told the Scythians that he had conle back froln the 
dead. 
o Pythagoras told the Italians. Rhalnp- 
sinitus pretended to have played dice with Ceres in 
Hell, and he showed a golden handkerchief which 
Ceres had given to hÏ1n. Orpheus, Protesilaus, 
Herenles, Theseus, all are said to ha ye died and 
risen agaiu. But did anyone ever really rise 1- 
really 1-in the body in ,vhich he had lived 1 Or 
shall ,ve say that all these stories are fables, but that 
yours is true 1 'Yho saw your prophet after he 
rose 1 an hysterical 'VOlnan or S0111e of his own 
conlpanions who dreamt of him or were deluded by 
their enthusiasm. All the ,vorld ,vere witnesses of 
his death. Why ,vere none but his friends witnesses 
of his resurrection 1 Hft d he desired to prove that 
he ,vas God, he should have appeared to his accusers 
and his judge, or he should haye vanished from the 
cross. 'Ve hope that ,ve shalJ rise agmn ln our 
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bodies and have eternal life, that he \vill be a guide 
and example in the resurrection, and that one \vho is 
to C0111e \vill prove that \vith God nothing IS irn- 
possible. Where is your prophet no\v 1 that \ve may 
see and believe. Did he come aUlong us that we 
might reject him? He was a luan-such a nlan as 
truth shows hÍ1n to have been and COlunlon ::,ense 
declares: 
So far the Jew; but after all, says Celsus, now 
speaking in his own person, the controversy between 
Je\ys and Christians is but for the proverbial (ass's 
shadow; 'for both agree that the human race is to 
be redeemed by a Saviour fron1 heaven; the only 
question between then1 is about the person of this 
Saviour. 
The Jews \vere a tribe of Egyptians ,vho revolted 
froIn the established religion. The Christians have 
revolted in turn from then1, and the cause in both 
cases has been the san1e-a seditious and revo- 
lutionary ten1per. So long as the Christians \vere 
few there was tolerable agreement among thenl. As 
their nunlbers extended the nlutinous spirit displayed 
itself. Sect has fornled after sect, each condemning 
the other, till they have little left but the nanle in 
common. Their faith rests on nothing but their 
hopes and fears, and they have invented the 1110st 
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extraordinary terrors. God forbid that they, or I, or 
any man, should cease to believe that wicked nlen 
will be punished hereafter and good men rewarded. 1 
But the Christians have taken this ancient doctrine, 
and distorted its meaning, and no,v ho,vl it out Jike 
the Corybantes, as if no one had ever heard of it 
before. Thcir creed preserves its original Egyptian 
stanlp-grand and ill1prpssive without, and within 
ridiculous. The Greeks say that the heroes becan1e 
gods. The Christians will not believe in the heroes, 
but insist that Christ was seen after death by his 
friends when they saw nothing but a shadow, filHl 
they are angry ,vith us if we in turn decline to 
believe them. Hundreds of Greeks are to be founll 
to this day who maintain that they have seen, and 
often see, Esculapius busy about sick beds. Ari
teas 
of Proconnesus disappeared mysteriously again and 
again, and started up in all quarters of the ,vorld. 
AbaTis travelled on an arro,v. Hermotinuls of 
Clazomenæ could leave his body and return to it. 
Cleomedes was locked into a box, and when the box 
was opened he was gone. 
Ien once living and now 


1 A very remarkable confession, àvOpc1J7rwv cÌ7rtOfaOaL T?> 7rfpl TOV 
cOll
idering who made it-so r('- Kul\tlf}'O'Í/(]'fa(JaL 'Toh àB[KOVf Kal 
markahle that it must be given in -Yfpé;)y It.(LCAJO.f]ueu8aL TOÒS 
&I'aíovs 
Celsus's own word:oi: P.
Tf TOÚTOLS ó6-yp.a. (Lib. iii. c. 11
.) 
ft7] P.
T' /p.oC P.
T' 
"'l\.:p 'TLyl 
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deified have their tClnples everywhere. There are 
the Emperor Adrian's lovers. Antinous works 
miracles daily at Antinopolis. These we are to can 
fables; yet what we are told of Jesus we are 
expected to believe. Those only can believe it who 
have determined that it shaH be regarded as trne, 
and forbid inquiry and investigation. The Christian 
teachers have no po-wer over n1en of education, over 
Illen of knowledge and learning. They do not 
address thelnf;elves to intelligence, they call ]llnnan 
wisdom folly. The qualifications for conversion are 
ignorance and childish timidity. They are like the 
orators who gather crowds about them in the market- 
places; but you see no sensible person there; yon 
see only boys and slaves and the common materials 
of a city lnob. Weavers or cobblers ,vill make their 
way into private houses; so long as the heads of the 
family are present, they say nothing; \vhen they 
have the field to themselves, they catch hold of the 
children and women, and then produce their marvels. 
Fathers and tutors are not listened to. Fathers and 
tutors, they say, are mad or blind, unable to under- 
stanel or do any good thing, given over to vain 
inlaginations. The weavers and cobblers only are 
wise, they only have the secret of life, they only 
can show. the way to peace and happiness. If father 
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and tutor come back and find them there, the n10re 
timid cease their instructions. Those who are 
bolder advise the children to defy their parents. 
They whisper that till they are alone they can teach 
them no more. They slink a"\vay "\vith them into the 
"\vomen's apartInent, or bid them come and learn the 
"\vays of perfection in their own \vorkshops. 
I speak bitterly about this, says Celsus, because I 
feel bitterly. \Vben "\ye are invited to the 
lysteries, 
the masters use another tone. They say, (Come to 
u
, ye "\vho are of clean hands and pure speech, ye 
"\vho are unstained by crime, ye who have a good 
conscience towards God, ye who have done justly 
and lived uprightly.' The Christians say, (Come to 
us, ye who are sinners, ye who are fools or children, 
ye who are n1iserable, and ye shall enter into the 
kingdoln of heaven.' The rogue, the thief, the 
burglar, the poisoner, the spoiler of telnples and 
ton1bs, these are their proselytes. Christ, they say, 
,vas sent to save sinners; "\vas he not sent to help 
those who have kept thelllselves free froITl sin? 
. 
They pretend that God will save the unjust n1an if 
he repents and hU111bles hin1self. The just man, who 
has held steady from the cradle in the "\vays of virtue, 
He "\vill not look upon. \Ye are to confess ourselves 
to be sinners, and to pray and sob for pardou. The 
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lnagistrate judges by the truth, he does not listen to 
tears and lalnentations. Can God require such 
attitudes? Are we to think of God as a being who 
can be softened by appeals to his pity? Why are 
sinners to have the preference with Hill1 1 When 
persons ,vith a proclivity to evil bave fonned evil 
habits, they are nutoriously past cure; neither 
punishment nor tenderness ,villinend theln. Surely 
those who are doing the best for thelnselves are those 
w bo best deserve help from above. I t is pretended 
that ,veIl-conducted people are led astray by self- 
conceit, and ,vill not listen to reproof. But the 
Christians do not address the well-conducted. They 
address the ignorance of the multitude; they are 
like the drunkards ,vho accuse the sober of being 
drunk, or the half-blind who tell those ,vith eyes 
that they ca.nnot see. They are leading astray 
l1)iserable men after visionary hopes, and turning 
theln from the knowledge of all that is really good. 
)"T" au say, Celsus goes on as if personally ad- 
dressing the converts, that God must CaIne down 
to earth to judge 111ankind. The J e,vs say, 
that He ,vill come. The Christians, that He 
has come already. But ,vhy should God con1e 
down 1 To learn ,vhat nlankind are doing 1 He 
already knows all things. Was it to set right. ,vhat 
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\Vas an1Ïss? The everlasting order of the unIverse 
does not need to be set right. No link of it is 
broken or can be broken. Or perhaps you think 
that He ,vas without his ùue honour; that He 
desired to learn \vho there \vere that believed in 
. HÜn; that He \vould have us know Him for Ollr 
salvation, that those who would turn to HÍLll lnight 
repent and be saved, and those who rejected HÏ1n 
Inight be convicted of an evil heart. Do you 
suppose that for all these ages God had left Ulan 
alone, and only now at last has ren1embered and 
visited hitn 1 You tell us nothing of God with 
any savour of truth in it. You terrify fools by 
pictures of the horrors which await the Ï1npenitent, 
pictures like the spectres and phantaS111S which we 
are sho\vn in the l\I ysteries. 
You have gathered a doctrine out of the Greek 
legends ,vhich you have not understood about cata... 
clysms and conflagrations. The Greeks discovered 
that elemental catastrophes nlight be looked for in 
recurring cycles. The last deluge was Deucalion's: 
now you think that it is the turn of fire, and that 
God will COlne' upun the earth as a consuming flame. 
God, Iny friends, is all-perfect and all-blessed. If He 
leaves his present state, and CaInes down as a luan 
aillong men, He lllUst pass fr01l1 bl
sseùne
s tu un- 
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blessedness, froin perfection to iln perfection, hOln 
good to bad, and no such change is possible \vith 
Hiln. Change is the condition of n10rtality. The 
immortal relnains tIle saIne for ever. He cannot 
change without ceasing to be Hilnself. lIe cannot 

eeln to change while He reinains unchanged, for 
then He is a deceiver. You Jews say that when 
the world is full of vice and violence, God must 
send his angels and destroy it as He did in the first 
Deluge. You Christians say, that the Son of God 
was sent on account of the Jews' sins: that the 
Jews crucified Hitn, and incurred heavier \vrath 
than before. You are like so lnany ants creeping 
out of their anthill, or frogs sitting round a pond, 
or a congregation of worms on a mud-heap, dis- 
cussing alllong thelIlselves which have sinnerl, and 
all claÏ1ning to have bad the secrets of God revealed 
to them. For us, they say, He has left the circuit of 
the sky. Our in terests only He considers, forgetting 
all other created things: to us He sends n1essenger 
after messenger, and thinks only how to attach us 
to Himself: \ve are God's children, and are made 
in his likeness: for us earth, water, air, and stars 
were created, to be our ministers: but SOlne of us 
have sinned, and no\v God n1ust CaIne, or send his 
Son, to þurn up the offenùers, and give the rest 
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of us frogs eternal life. Such language would be 
less lllonstrous from the frogs than fi'om those ,vho 
now use it. \Vhat are the Jews that they claim 
so lofty privileges? They ,vere a colony of revolted 
Egyptian slaves who settled in a corner of Palestine. 
In their account of thenlselves they pretend that 
at the beginning God. Inade a nlan with his hands, 
and breathed life into hira. He then put him to 
sleep, took out one of his ribs, anrt of the rib l11ade 
a ,vornan. Having thus created these two, He gave 
therl1 certain orders, which the serpent tempted 
thenl to disobey, and thus crossed God's purpose anù 
got the better of Hirtl. God having thus failed to 
make his creatures loyal to Hill1self, after a time 
proposed to destroy thmn. There ,vas a l)eluge, 
anò a marvellous ark, in which all kin(ls of living 
things were enclosed, with a dove and a raven to 
act as nlessengers. 1 The history of the Patriarchs 
follo,vs-children singularly born; brothers quarrel- 
ling; lllothers plotting; a youth cheating his father- 
in-law; a story of Lot a.nd his daughters ,vorse than 
the banquet of Th)estes. Onr of the lads goes to 


l The difficulty of conceiving old one. Ol"igeu gets oyer it by 
that such a multitude of creatures saying that the figures were 
could have been l)feserved in a wrongly given. The Ark, he 
,resselof the dimensions usually says, was 90,000 cuhits long, and 
assigned to the Ark, was a vcr)' 2,500 cubits wide. 
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gypt, ,vhere he interprets a dream, and becomes 
ruler of the country. His fan1Ïly join him and 
settle there. The J e,vs and Christians explain 
these legends into allegory, but it is all illusion 
together. God makes nothing which is liable to 
death. The soul of lnan is God's ,york. The body 
of man is not his ,,"ark. The human body differs 
nothing froin the body of a bat or a WOrIn. It is 
made of the same n1aterials. It comes to the same 
end; all n1aterial things are mortal, and subject 
to decay. The evil which men speak of IS a 
necessary. condition of the universe. It is not in 
God; it is in n1atter; its energy lies in corruption; 
and life and death succeed each other with an 
unchanging la 'v of uniform succession. The world 
was not nlaùe for Ulan. Each organized creature 
is born and perishes for the sake of the whole 
"ÓCTJJ.O
. That which to you seems evil may not 
be evil in itself. To some other being, or to the 
universe, it may possibly be good. :1Ian refers 
all things to hin1self a.Tld his own interests; but 
the rain from heaven 'wr..s 110 more sent for him 
than it wp.s sent for the trees and herbs. The trees 
and herb8 are of as much benefit to the animals as 
to lnan. The anilnals n1Ïght even with better 
reason regard themselves as the special objects of 
VoL. IV. 26 
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God's care. ltlan Reeks hi
 food with paIn and 
toil. The anilnals neither sow nor plough; the 
earth supplies them freely with all t.hat they need. 
Euripides may say: 


The day anù llight are ministers of man. 


'Vhy more of man than of ants and gnats, to whom 
night brings sleep, and day the return of energy" 1 
Are we lords of the anin1als because we capture and 
devour them? Do not they equally chase and 
devour us? And ,ve must use nets a.nd weapons 
and hounds and huntsmen, while nature has givçn 
,veapons to theln sufficient with no such assistance. 
So far as nature goes it lnight be rather said that 
God had subjected man to beasts. 'Yill a higher 
place be claimed for man because he lives in cities 
and rules hiInself by laws? So do ants and bees. 
They too have their chiefs, their 'wars, t})eir victories, 
their captured enemies; they have their towns 
and suburbs, their division of labour, their punish- 
ment for drones: they have cemeteries for their 
dead: they converse and reason when they meet 
on the road. To one looking down from heaven 
no such mighty difference ,vould appear b
tween 
the doings of men and the doings of ant
. The 
universe was no more n1adc for man than for the 
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lion, tIle eagle, or the dolphin. One created being 
is Lot better in itself than another. All are but 
parts of one great and perfect 'whole, and this whole 
is the constant care of tho providence of God. He 
does not forget it and turn to it at intervals when 
it has bec01ne corrupt. He is not 
ngry ,vitlL it 
nor threatens to destroy it on man's account any 
1110re than on account of apes and flies. Each thing 
in its place fulfils its allotted work. 
No God or Son of God has ever COlne down to 
this earth or 'will COlne. The Jews profess to vener- 
ate the heavens and the inhabitants of the heavens; 
but the grandest, the nlost su bliIne, of the wonders 
of those high regions they will not venerate. They 
adore the phantasins of the dark, t.he obscure visions 
of their sleep; but for those bright and shining 
harbingers of good, those lninisters by whom the 
winter rains and the SUl1ll11er warmth, the clouds 
and the lightnings and the thunders, the fruits of 
the earth and all living things are generated and 
preserved, those beings in whom God reveals his 
presence to us, those fair celestial heralds, tho
e 
angels which are angels indeed, for them they care 
not, they heed them not. They dream of a God 
wùo ,viII burn all created things to cinders, and wiU' 
raise up them to life agaIn in their fleshly bodies. 
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It is not to gratify such appetites of disordered 
minds that God presides in this universe. He rules 
in justice and uprightness. To the soul He may 
grant immortality. The flesh is but a perishing 
excrement which He neither will save nor, though 
you say that with Hinl nothing is in1possi.ble, iR able 
to save, for He is Himself the reason of all thingg, 
and He cannot contradict his own nature. 
The Jews as a separate nation have their own 
institutions and their own religion, and the Govern- 
ment does not interfere ,vith them. Different 
peoples have each their special modes of thought 
and action, and it is good to preserve a comnlunity 
in the form in ,vhich it has grown. It may be 
too that the earth from the beginning has been 
partitioned into spiritual prefectures, each under 
a viceroy of its own, and that each province prospers 
best when left to its own ruler. National laws and 
custolns are of infinite variety, and each nation 
prefers its own. If in this spirit the Je\vs are 
tenacious of their traditions, they are not to be 
blamed; but if they pretend to the possession of 
special secrets of kno'wledge, and refuse, as unclean, 
a communion with the rest of Inankind, they must 
be taught that tl1eir own dogll1as are not peculiar 
to them. They ,vorship the God of heaven: the 
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PerSIans sacrifice on the hill-topg to Dis, by whon} 
they mean the circle of the sky; and it matters 
little ,vhether ,ve name this Being Dis or C the ßlost 
High,' or 'Zeus,' or 'Adonai,' or 'Sabaoth,' or 
'Ammon,' or 'with the Scythians 'Papa.' The 
Egyptians and the Colchi were circulncised before 
the Jews; the Egyptians do not eat swine's flesh, 
nor the flesh of many animals beside; the Pytha- 
goreans touch nonê. .As to outward sìgns that God 
has any special care for the Jews, what has become 
of them? Not knowing the truth and enchanted 
by vain illusions, they have been swept away out 
of their country and bear the penalty of their 


arrogance. 

4Jlo'v that the Christians' master n1ay have been 
son1C angel: ,vas bø the first or the only angel that 
h3S come into the world? The Christians themselves 
tell of many more who, they say, rebelled and are 
confined in chains in the hollow of the earth, and 
they pretend that the hot springs are their tears. 
Some of thell1 imagine that the Demiurgus, or 
Creator, was not the Father of Christ, and that 
Christ came to bring men froln the Demiurgus to 
his Father. There are the SÜnonians among them 
,vho ,vorship Helen or her Inaster Helenus. Others 
derive themsel yes from Marcellina, others from 
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8alo111e, others frmn 
Iariann1e, or frOlll 
Iartha. 
And there are, again, the l\Inrcionites. Some of 
thcse sects prostrate thenlselves in darkness before 
imagined demons with rites Inore abominable than 
the orgies in the College of Antinous; they curse 
each other with horrid imprecations, and will yicld 
no point for cOllcorù; yet, alnidst their mutual 
reproaches, they all sing to the one note, C The 
world is crucified to me, and I to the 1vorld;' C If 
you will be saveù, believe, or else depart frOln us.' 
'Vho is to decide among then1? Are those who 
"Tould be saved to throw dice to learn to WhOlU to 
attach then1selves? Again, there are the Ophiatæ, 
or serpent ,vorshippers-a tree of know ledge, with 
the serpent for the good spirit, and with the Den1i- 
urgus for the evil spirit. There are the prophetic 
oracles, cn'des within circles, water flowing fron1 the 
Church on earth, virtues distilled froln the Prunic 
Virgin,l the soul living, the sky slain that it Inight 
live again, the earth stabbed with an altar knife, 
hlunan beings sacrificcll and restored, death ceasing 
out of the univer:5c when sin shall die, the narrow 
road, tbe gates flying open of their own accord, 
everywhere the tree of life, and the resurrection 


1 The celcstialmotller of the Valentinians. 
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of the flesh froln off the tree-I suppose because 
their n1aster was crucified, and was hilllself a worker 
in wood. Haù he been thrown from a cliff, or into 
a pit, or been hanged; had he been a shoelnaker, 
or a mason, or a smith, we should have had the rock 
of life, the gulf of resurrection, the rope of immor- 
tality, or the holy leather, or the blessed stone, or 
the steel of charity. \Vhat nurse would not be 
ashamed to tell such fables to a child ? 
Then there are those who practise incantation 
and exorcislll with diagrams and mystic numbers. 
I bave seen books ,vith the nanles of spirits and 
fornlulas for spells in the hands of some of their 
priests. .A..n Egyptian once told HIe that Inagic had 
power on fools and sensualists, but could touch no 
one who was sound in mind and body. The Chris- 
tians dreanl of sonle antagonist to God-a devil, 
whon1 they call Satanas, who thwarted God when 
He "ished to benefit lllankind. The Son of God 
suffered death from Satanas, but they tell us that 
we are to defy him, and to bear the worst that he 
can do: Satanas will come again and work miracles, 
and pretend to be God, but we are not to believe 
hill. The Greeks tell of a war among the gods; 
anny against army, one led by Saturn and one by 
Ophiucus; of challenges and battles; the vanquished 
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falling into the ocean, the victors reigning in heaven. 
In the J\Iysteries we have the rebellion of the Titans, 
and the fables of Typhon, and Horus, and Osiris. 
The story of the devil plotting against man is stranger 
than either of these. The Son of God is injured 
by the devil, and charges us when ,ve are afflicted 
to bear it patiently. "Thy not punish the devil, 
instead of threatening poor wretches whom he 
deceives? 
Christ must needs suffer, you say, because It was 
so foretold. The oracles under ,vhose guidance so 
many colonies have been founded 'were nothing, 
but every ,vord spoken or not spoken in Judæa 
must be infallible. Prophets and diviners are to 
be found at the present day scattered everywhere. 
They are to be met "Titb in ternples, and camps, 
and cities, with crowds gathered about them. C I 
arn God,' they say, 'or the son of God, or the Holy 
Spirit, and I have COllIe because the ,vorld is to 
perish, and you, oh men, are like to perisIl, too, in 
your iniquities; but I will save you; hereafter you 
will see me coming in the power of heaven; blessed 
are those who believe in me now; the fest I will burn 
with everlasting fire; repentance will then be in 
va.in; only those who now listen shall escape.' Then 
they utter some unintelligible nonsen
e trom which 
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any rogue or blockhead can extract whatever mean- 
ing pleases him. I have myself spoken with SOlne 
of these persons, who, ,vhen cross-questioned, have 
confessed that they were impostors. If prophets 
like these were to foretell that God was to fall sick 
and die, must God fall sick and die because they 
say so? "\Vhat is incredible and unworthy nuty 
not be believed, though all mankind go mad and 
prophesy it. The Jewish prophets, inspired by God, 
you say, foretold that Christ would come to do this 
and that, and the prophets could not err. God 
through 
Ioses promised the Israelites temporal 
prosperity ancl earthly dominion; He bade them 
destroy their enelnies, sparing neither old nor young, 
and threatened thPJo. \vith destruction themselves 
unless they obeyed Him. The Son of God con- 
demned riches, condemned ambition; men \vere to 
care no more for food or raÏ1nent than the ravens 
or the lilies; they were to offer the cheek to be 
Slllitten. It seems that either Moses was \vrong 
or Christ was wrong; or are \ve to suppose that 
God changed his o\vn Inind ? 
You dream, perhaps, of another and better ,vorId, 
another existence, as in some Elysian fields, \vhere 
all riddles will be solved and all evil be put away. 
You say unless God can be seen in the form of a 
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Ulan, how are we to know HiDl? How can anything 
be known, except by the senses? You might see 
Ilim, if that ,vas all, in the Greek temples. But 
your worùs are tho words of flesh, not of reasonable 
Inen. Then on] y can you see God when you close 
the eyes of the body and open the eyes of the in- 
tellect, and if you need a guide upon the road, 
av oid the quacks and conjurers who promise to show 
you ghosts. Put away your vai!l illusions, your 
marvellous formulas, your lion and your Anlphibius, 
your God-Ass and your celestial door-keepers,! in 
whose names, poor wretches, you allo,v yourselves to 
be persecuted and impaled. Plato says that the 
Architect and Father of the Universe is not easily 
found, and when found cannot be n1ade kno,Vll tv 
common Ininds. Go learn of Plato ho,v truth is 
sought for by those who are inspired indeed. Hard 
and narrow is the way that leads to light, and few 
can find it; but through the efforts of the wise we 
are not left ,vholly without SOlne glilupse, without 
SOine conception, of that awful and eternal being. 
Lost in the flesh as you are, and without pnre vision, 
1 know not if you can follow Ine. That which 
is intelliaible is P ercei vet! bv the Ininù. TIJat which 
o 
 


1 .An allusion to some of the Gnostic here;sies. 


. 
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is visible is perceived by the eye. The spirit appre- 
hends the things of the spirit, the eye 
pprehends 
the things of the eye; and as the sun in this visible 
universe is not the eye and is not sight, but is the 
power which enables the eye to see and enables all 
sensible things which are the object of vision to be 
seen, so God is not intellect, and is not spirit, and is 
not knowledge, but through Him the spirit perceives, 
the intellect knows; in Hiln all truth and all 
objects of knowledge have their being; and He 
HiInself, by SOlne ineffabìe agency, is seen above 
then1 all. I speak as to men of understanding. It 
will be well if you can follow me. The spirit you 
speak of which you pretend has COlne down to you 
frOlll God to teach his 111 ysteries, is the san1e spirit 
which has nlade these truths known to us. If you 
cannot con1prehend, I bid you be silent. C;over up 
your ignorance. Call not those blind ,vhose eyes are 
open, nor those lan1e ,vho run; and live as you will 
in your body, which is the d8ad part of you. If you 
Illust needs have SOlne new doctrine, adopt some 
illustrious nallle, better suited to the dignity of a 
divine nature. If Hercules and Esculapius do not 
please you, there was Orpheus. He too died by 
violence. If Orpheus has been taken by others, 
there ,vas Anaxarchus, who was beaten to death and 
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mocked at his executioners. C Pound on: he said, 
C you can pound the sheath of AnaxarchuR, himself 
you ca.nnot pound.' The lnen of science, you may 
tell me, have appropriated Anaxarchus. Well, then, 
take Epictetus, who, when his master was wrenching 
his leg npon the rack, smiled, and said he would 
break it, and, when he did break it, said, C I told 
you so. Even the Sibyl, whose poems you interpo- 
late \vith your own fables, you might have called 
a daughter of God with a sort of reason. Your own 
legendary heroes would have been more presentable 
than the one ,vhom you have chosen: your Jonah 
\vho ,vas in the whale's beHy, or your Daniel in the 
iions' den. 
You boast that you have no temples, no altars, 
no images. The absence of such things is not 
peculiar to you. The nomad Scythians and thé 
Africans have none. The Persians have none. The 
Persians say the gods are not likp lnen, and they 
will not represent thetn as men. Heraclitus says 
that prayer to an image is like prayer to a house 
\vall. But you, in condemning images, are incon... 
sistent ,vith yourselves, for you say that lnan W
 
Inade in the image of God. The in1ages In th
 
temples YOll pretcnd are inlages of genii. If this 
be so, and if there be genii, why should not they be 
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adored 1 Is not everything directed by God 1 Is 
not God's providence over all 1 Angels, genii, 
heroes, have they not each their own law prescribed 
by God? are they not ministering spirits set over 
their several provinces according to their degree 1 
and why, if ,ve adore God, should ,ve not adore those 
\yho bear rule under Him? 
No man, you say, can serve ulany masters. This 
lb the language of sedition-of men \vho \vould 
divide themselves froln the society of their fellows, 
and would carry God along with theIn. A slave 
cannot serve a second master without \vronging the 
first to wholn he belongs. But God can suffer no 
wrong. God can lose nothing. The inferior spirits 
are not his rivals, that He can resent the respect 
which we pay to theIll. In them we ,vorship only 
some attribute of Him from whom they hold authority, 
and in saying that one only is Lord you disobey and 
rebel against HÍ1n. N or do you practise your own 
profession. You have a second Lord yourselves, a 
man who lived and died a fe'w years ago; you 
pretend still that in God's Son you still ,vorship but 
one God; but this is a subtle contrivance that you 
may give the gre.1.ter glory to this Son. You say 
that in your C Dialogus Cælestis,' C If the Son of 
Man is stronger than God and Lord of God, ,vho else 
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can be Lord of Him who is fibove Goel?' 1 You 
have a God above the heavens-Father of the son of 
n1an, whom you have chosen to ,,,,"orship; anù to this 
son of man you gi ye the glory of God. by pretending 
that he is stronger than God. You have no outward 
services, because you prefer to be connected by a 
secret bond alnong yourselves. The true God is the 
comn10n Father of us all. From us He needs nothing. 
He is good, and in IfÏ1n is no jealousy or malice. 
\Vhat hurt can His most deyoted servants fear from 
taking part in the public festivals 1 If the images 
presented there be idols, they arc without power to 
injure. If they are spirits, they are spirits sent 
from God, and deserve the honour and service 
assigned to theln by the laws. Your cnstolllS require 
you to abstain from the flesh of SOlne of the anilnals 
which are offered in sacrifice. Be it so. Abstain if 
you will from the flesh of all animals. Pythagoras 
did the san1e. But if, as you pretend, you ,vill not 
be partakers with genii, are the genij only present 
,vhen the victims are slain? The corn and herbs 
which you eat, the ,vine you drink, the water and 
the very air you breathe, are they Dot all created by 
the spirits that are set over then1? Either you D1USt 


J The C Dialogus Cælrstis · was J)erhaps a Marcionitc hook. Origen 
'knew nothing of it, and declined to Le rcsi)onsiblc fOT it. 
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not live in this ,vorld at all, or you must offer your 
thanksgivings and prayers to the beings from WhOl11 
you receive all that you have. These supern1un- 
dane and ethereal officials may be dangerous if they 
are neglected or insulted. You are only in danger 
frOln them, you say, if you call thel11 by their bar- 
barous nanles. You are safe if you keep to Latin 
and Greek equivalents. Yon may ('urse a Zeus or 
.Lt\.pollo and strike him in the face, and he takes no 
not,ice. Alas, my good people, ,vo, too: can outlaw 
your spirit by sea and land; ,ve can take you who 
are his images and chain you ann kill you. And 
yonr Son of God, or whatever you please to can 
him, is no less indifferent. \Ve do not learn that 
those who put him to death suffered anything 
extraordinary. What has befallen since his end to 
IJersuade us that your son of man was Son of God 1 
He ,vas sent into the ,vorld as God's anlbassador. 
He was killed, his Inessage perished ,vith him; 
and, after all these generations, he still sleeps. He 
sufftjred, you say, with his o,vn consent. 1Iay not 
those ,vhom you revile suffer also with their 
consent? It is well to compare like with like. Is 
there no evidence for the IJresence of God's Spirit 
in the established religion? Need I speak of the 
oracles? the prophecies announced from the shrines 1 
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the revelations in the auguries 1 the VISIons of 
divine beings actually seen? All the world is full 
of these things. Ho\v lllany cities have been 
founded at the bidding of an oracle 1 How Inany 
rescued from plague and fan1Ïne? How many 
have perished Iniserably when the oracle's com- 
mands ,vere neglected? Princes have flourished 
or fallen. Childless parents bave obtained their 
wishes. The sick and maÍlned have recovered 
health aud strength. Blasphelners have gone mad 
confessing their crÎnles. Others have killed them- 
selves, or fallen into mortal illness; some have been 
Rlain on the spot by an awful sentence out of the 
shrine. 
You tell of the eternal tonnents which aw'ait the 
wicked. You say no more than the interpreters of 
the 
I ysteries. Bu t the penalties 'v hich you pro- 
nounce against them, the chiefs of the 
lysteries 
pronounce against you. 'Vhy should you be nlore 
right than they? They and you are equally confident 
in your message; and they as well as you have their 
miracles and prophecies. For your nlessage in itself 
(I do not speak to such of you as are troubled about 
a bodily resurrection; with them it is vain to reason), 
to those alnong you ,vho believe that the soul or 
intellect is inlnlortal (intellectual spirit, Qoly or 
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blessed spirit, living spirit, effluence from incorporeal 
nature celestial and imperishable, name it as you 
please), to those who believe that the wicked will 
suffer everlastingly, and that the righteous ,vill enjoy 
eternal happiness in the presence of God, I say that 
they believe truly and well. Let them hold to this 
doctrine. May it never be abandoned either by them 
or any man! Perhaps for all human beings some 
penal purgatory is necessary to purify the soul from 
the passions and pollutions by ,vhich it has been 
stained in its connection with the body. 
Iortals, 
Empedocles tells us, nlust ,vander apart from bliss 
in countless forms for 30,000 years, and are com- 
mitted to the keepers of the prison-house. One, 
however, of t,vo things: either you must recognize 
the usages of the cOlnmonwealth and respect its 
ministers, or the commonwealth cannot bear your 
presence. You Inust go from us and leave no seed 
behind you, that the trace of you may be blotted off 
the earth. If you choose to marry and rear children, 
and eat the fruit of the ground and share in the 
common interests of life, you must submit to the 
conditions, although they may not be wholly to your 
taste. All of us have to bear with things which we 
could ,vish otherwise. It is a law of nature and 
, 
there is no renledy. Yon nlust pay honour to thosp 
VOL. IV. 27 
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who are set over you. You must discharge the duties 
?f this life until you are relea.Red from the bonds uf 
it. You cannot have the benefits of society and 
refuse to share its obligations. In some places the 
religious customs may be extravagant and super- 
stitious, a.nd wise men use their judgnlent as to the 
c
.edit which they attach to them. But if the Romans 
were to listen to you, to abolish all their la"Ts and 
customs, and to worship only your 
Iost High, or 

hat you please to call I-lin1, you will not pretend 
that He will COD1e and fight for them and defend 
them fronl their enemies. According to you, He 
promised the Jews more than this, yet He has done 
]ittle either for theln or for yourselves. The Jews 
,vere to have ruled the world, and they have not a 
yard of ground to call their own. You are only safe 
when you keep concealed. If you are found you are 
executed. God must never be forgotten either by 
day. or night, either in public or private, either in 
speech or action. \Vhatever "vo do or leave undone, 
we should have God ever before our minds, but we 
must obey also the princes and rulers of this worlrl, 
the powers, whatever they be, which have authority 
here. I do not say that obedience is ,vitbout ]jn1Ït. 
If a servant of God be commanded to do some 
wrong act or speak an irreverent word, he is bound to 
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disobey. He must bear all torture and all death 
sooner than say or do what God forbids: but if the 
order be to salute the Sun or sing a hymn to Athene, 
he does but glorify God the more when he praises 
God's ministers; nor is it unlawful to s\vear by the 
eInperor, for to the emperor the world is given in 
charge, and under him you hold all that you have. 
A monarch is enthroned upon earth to whOln God 
has committed the sceptre. Refuse to acknowledge 
him, refuse to serve under him in the state or the 
army, and he has no choice but to punish you, 
because if all were to act as you do he would be 
left alone and unsupported; the empire would be 
overrun by the barbarians, and all sonnel kno-wledge 
would be destroyed, your own superstition along with 
it. You have no fear, you say; you can face the 
prospect; you are content to see ruler after ruler 

erish if only he will listen to you. If the rulers 
.have any prudence they ,vill first make an end with 
you. Your notion that all the world can be brought 
to one mind in religion, Asiatic, European, African, 
Greek, and Barbarian, is the wildest of dreams. It 
cannot be. The very thought reveals your ignorance. 
Your duty is to stand by your sovereign, in the field, 
in the council-chamber, wherever he requires your 
serVIce, Do justly in your place as citizens, and 
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make yourselves ,vorthy members of the COlnmon- 
wealth. 1 
Such IS the general bearing of this memorabl
 
treatise. There must be large gaps in many parts 
where the connection is broken. The conclusion IS 
abrupt. It was, perhaps, a further development of 
the political aspect of the question, which Origen 
thought it unnecessary to quote. In places he seems 
to have misunderstood Celsus, In places to have 
unconsciously done him injustice. Throughout w'e 
do not know ,vhere we have the ,vords of Celsus 
hilllself, and "There a paraphrase of ,vhat Origen 


1 Origen says on this very im- 
portant point that Christians will 
only assist the Emperor with 
their own weapons. They will 
put on the armour of God. They 

 pray for the success of the 
Imperial armies when the cause 
is a just one. The priests of the 
temples were excused from shed- 
ding blood, and confined them- 
selves to intercession. Christians 
abstained on the same ground to 
keep their hands pure. 1'hey 
were willing to pray for the con- 
fusion of the enemies of justice, 
and by defeating the evil spirits 
who ]Iad caused a war they would 
benefit the Emperor more than 
they could do by fighting with 


their hands. Serve under him as 
legionaries they would not, how- 
ever he might try to force them. 
The Fathers were divided on 
the matter. Tcrtullian wavers, 
but inclines to agree with Origell. 

fany Christians did as a. fact 
tmrve in the Imperial army. The 
complaint of Celsus, and Origen's 
defiant language eighty years 
after, show, however, that their 
rule was to abstain ; and we need 
no further explanation of the 
'persecutions.' Liability to mili- 
buy service is a universal con- 
dition of citizenship, and no 
nation modern or ancient would 
tolerat
 a refnsal on the plea of 
conscience, 
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thol\ght hin1 to mean. Occasionally wnere a para- 
graph appears to be quoted verbally, it is unintelli- 
gible from ,vant of context, and we are driven to 
Origen's rejoinders to discover what Celsus is talking 
about. On the whole, ho,vever, the sketch which I 
have given does, I believe, represent faithfully in a 
generalized form the argument which obstructed for 
a century the progress of Christianity The reply, 
which 'was long an arsenal for Christian advocates, is 
as beautiful as it is voluminous. It is the unfolding 
of the position of the Christian Church to,vards the 
surrounding ,vorld in all its simplicity, its innocence, 
and spiritual purity. Good men are not protected 
from intellectual errors. Their thoughts are occupied 
with higher subjects, and they attend, perhaps, less 
than others to merely secular learning. When he is 
off his own ground and attempts to answer Celsus on 
questions of fact, on science, on history, on statesman- 
ship, Origen is a child contending ,vith a giant. In 
the 'True Account' ,ve find the tone and almost the 
language of the calm, impartial, thoughtful modern 
European. "\Ve find the precise attitude in ,vhich a 
sensible man in our own time ,vould place himself 
towards any ne'v revelation which might present 
Itself no,v, pretending to be supported by miracles 
and interfering with political obligations. Celsus 
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\vas in advance of his age. lIe ,vas on an elevation 

'om ,vhich he could survey the past and cunoent 
superstitions, and detect the origin of most of them 
in ignorance or credulity. Origen replies to hinl 
from the level of contelnporary illusions, from \vhich 
he ,vas as little free as the least instructed of his 
catechulnens. Celsus tells him that t names' are not 
things, that names are but signs, and that different 
words in different languages mean the same object: 
that when religious Greeks speak of Zeus, and Latins 
of Jupiter, and Persians of Dis, and Je\vs of Jehovah, 
they all nlean the COlnmon Father of mankind. Origen 
answers that this cannot be, because if the formula of 
the God of Abrahanl, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, \vas properly pronounced, nlÎracles were every 
d
y notoriously worked by it, \vhile the naines of thè 
other gods had no power at all. So throughout his 
\vhole argunlent he assumed that the earth ,vas full 
of demons; that the heathen gods were denlons; that 
the oracles \vere inspired by delTIOnS; that madness 
and disease \\'ere pùssession by delTIons. The conjurers, 
whom Celsus and Lucian knew to be charlatans and 
impostors, were to Origen enchanters who had lì1ade 
a cornpact \vith Satan or had gained a power over 
him by magical arts. Christianity was encountering 
the n1)'stery of evil on its own supernatural pbtform, 
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and putting to flight 'with supernatural weåpons the' 
legions of hell. Celsus had studied natural history 
accurately and intelligently. Origen ,vas on the same 
ground as his contemporaries, and availed himself of 
popular errors to gain credibility for the Christian 
miracles. Thus he meets tbe objection to the virgin 
birth of Christ by alluding to parthenogenesIs among 
animals, and by asserting that the vultures ,vere an 
ackno,vledged instance of it. Celsus understood the 
generation of hUlnan legends, and knew their \vorth 
or \vorthlessness. Origen took \vhat he founù. He 
parallels the angel's visit to Joseph \vith the vision 
which forbade Ariston, Plato's father, to approach his 
wife till the first child 'vas born. He thought the 
story ,vorth producing, though he did not pledge 
himself to a belief that it was tru e. He did not see 
that the readiness of mankind to invent and receive 
such stories tended rather to suggest in all instances 
an analogous origin for them in human enthusiasm. 
To Origen the resulTection was not unexampled, 
because Plato says that' Heras, the son of Arminius 
had returned to life after being twelve days dead; 
and 'many others ,vere known to have risen out of 
their graves after they had been buried.' And ,vheÙ 
Celsus asks why Christ ,vas seen only by his disciples 
2.fter his resùrrcction, Origen answers that after I-Ie 
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had spoiled principalities and pow'ers, his bo(ly h:t(l 
peculiar properties anà 'vas onlY visible to those who 
'vere in a proper spiritual condition. 
1.Iost persons ,vould no''\'" admit that Celsus spoke 
with wise diffidence ,vhen he hesitated at the assump- 
tion that the universe and all that it contained 
was created solely for the sake of lnan. Origen iG 
perfectly certain that God had no other object. 
Sun, moon, and stars, and earth and everything 
living upon it, were subordinated to man. In 
man alone, or in reference to man, the creation had 
its purpose and Ineaning. As to Adam, and the 
story of Paradise, it was an allegory. Adam 'vas 
.Adam, and he ,vas also hun1an nature. Allegory 
,vas always a resource when other arguments were 
,vanting. The ,vholesale slaughter of the people of 
Canaan enjoined upon the Israelites seemed to 
Celsus inconsistent ,vith the iD,lunction to turn the 
cheek to the smiteI'. Origen boldly answers that by 
the Canaanites were meant the Israelites' o'vn evil 
dispositions; the children of Babylon ,vho were to 
be dashed against the stones, were their own '''licked 
thoughts and inclinations, which they were ordered 
to tear out and fling from them. A yet bolder flight 
of llÏs irnagination was his escape froln difHculties 
with the .Ark. The dimension
, he said, \vere 
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wronO'lv criven. Thp .Ark, which was a hundred 
0... 0 
years in building, was as large as an enormous city. 
But these illustrations give no true conception of 
Origen's argument, and on the moral and spiritual 
side Origen was as completely victorious as Celsus 
was irresistible on the intellectual. Celsus insisted 
that Christianity was identical in character \vith a. 
thousand other superstitions. Origen was able to 
insi!":.1 on the extraordinary difference, that neither 
the philosophy of the schools, nor the mysteries, 
the festivals, the rituals of the heathen gods availed 
to check the ilnpurityof society) or to alleviate the 
miseries of nlankind, and that vice and \vretclled- 
ness disappeared in every house into which the Gospe! 
found an entrance. This was true; and it was a 
truth \vhich outweighed a million-fold the skilfullest 
cavils of the intellect. A new life had come into 
the world; it was gro,ving like the grain of mustard- 
seed by its own vital force, and the earth was grow- 
ing green under its shadow. Sucb an argument was 
unans\verable. No other creed could be pointed to 
fron1 \vhich any stream was flowing of moral regen- 
eration. Celsus taunted the Christians with address- 
1 ng their message to the ignorant and the miserable. 
c You cannot change the nature of fallen In en,' he 
said. Help those \vho are helping themselves, and 
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lea-\1"f' fools and sinners to gather as they súw.' 
Nature, it is true, is inexorable. Nature never 
pardons, and punishes mistake as harshly as she 
punishes crime. The law of nature is ('woe to the 
'weak,' and human society follows nature's footsteps. 
Governed by a stern but \vholesollle instinct, society 
insists that each individual shall learn his duty for 
hÍ1nself, and shall be n1ade to feel by sharp penalties 
the consequences of his own transgressions. It is so, 
and it \vill be so. There iR no danger that the world 
will ever become too merciful. But against this 
hard enactment there pleads in Initigation the still 
soft voice of humanity, which in Christianity for the 
first tÌ1ne became an effective power. The strong 
and successful are not always the good; the miser- 
able are not always the \vicked; and even for the 
wicked, pity clairns to be heard in I11itigation of 
punishlllcnt. They did not make the dispositions 
"rhich they brought with them \vhen they \vere born, 
they did not \vholly make the circumstances in 
which those dispositions \vere fostered into habits. 
Conlpassion for the weak, the divinest attribute of 
God, now at length began to control and limit the 
cruelty of nature; conscience, accepting another law 
for itself, has been c01npelled by Christianity. to 
sublnit to a higher rule of obligation. 
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ChTistianity abo1ished the gladiator sho,vs and 
the fights of men ,vith ,vild beasts, which turned 
the spectators into savage beasts themselves. 
Iore 
slowly, but yet surely, Christianity has forbidden the 
strong to seize the helpless and make them slaves, or 
to expose children to die lest population sl10uld 
becoine redundant. The genius of Christianity has 
covered Europe ,vith hospitals for the sick; has im- 
posed on nations the duty of contending at their own 
cost against plagues and famine; has. created a new 
virtue in 'charity' which ,vas unknown to Aristotle; 
and has assigned the highest place to it among 
human excellences. Eyen to the poor sinner, the 
abandoned profligate, given over as irredeemable by 
the man of the world, and left to perish, Christianity 
open.ed a \vindow of hope; for the lost sinner 
there was the possibility of return; peace, happiness; 
redelnption, recovered purity, \\rere within his reach; 
the tyranny of evil might still be hroken if he him- 
self ,vould turn fron1 it; \vhile the virtuous Inan, the 
man who with real success \va
 endeavouring to live 
WélJ, was not left without a n1essage, as Celsus sup- 
posed. He \vas told to look into his own painted 
sepulchre of a heart, to compare hÍlnself at his best 
with \vhat he knew that he ought to be, and to say, 
if he dared, that he, too, had no need of a Inerciful 
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judgnlent. The address of the C Evangel,' the 
C good ne,vs' to the publican and sinner, which called 
out the scorn of the cultivated ROluan, has introduced 
a priuciple into human life which has revolutionized 
it from base to sumlnit. 
As it was with hun1anity, so it was with licentious- 
ness. The' resurrection of Christ' was it fOfJnula 
more powerful than the spell of an enchanter to 
cast out the devils of gluttony and bestiality. It 
was the eternal symbol of the death tc sin and the 
living to righteousness. C As Christ died in the body 
and rose again,' so Christians ,vere bidden to put 
to death the lusts that were in their flesh, and rise 
again to purity. Philosophers Inight lecture in the 
schools in praise of temperance. Philosophy had 
become an intellectual plaything; it could not so 
much as expel the devil out of the philosophers 
themselves, who, if we can believe Lucian, were the 
most contelnptible beings ,\Tithin the circuit of the 
Empire. N or had Lucian himself any power of 
exorcism, or Celsus, or :Jlarcus Aurelius: they had 
kno,vledge and integrity; they had large-lninded 
statesmanship; they might lead pure lives then1- 
selves; and they had a healthy scorn for the Jegrad- 
ation of most of th8ir contelnpOfaries. But they 
possessed no spel1 to cast out the vicious self-indulg- 
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ence of their age. They could suggest no certain 
fears or hopes as a motive for a better life. They 
could not reach the enthusiasm of en1otion, which 
'vould choose a better life for its own sake, inde- 
pendent of motive. The conscience of the ignorant 
masses in the En1pire ,vas rising in indignation 
against the depravity of the educa.ted; and neither 
able nor much caring to exa.lnine the historical 
details of their belief, the disciples of Christianity 
accepted it in its spiritual completeness, and flung 
themselves with all their souls into the ,var with evil. 
Their teachers 'v ere, like themselves, animated 
by the same emotions, and reasoned from the samE' 
principles. They did not parade the critical proofs 
of this or that fact mentioned in Scripture. They 
took the facts as they found them, and turned them 
to a spiritual purpose. The early Fathers 'vere men 
often of the highest intellect; but intellect takes 
various forms; they had not studied either human 
history, or the world outside them, with the eyes 
of critics; intellect with them had been poured into 
the imngination; they saw, as poets see, the spiritual 
truth underlying the actual, of \vhich the actual 
is no more than a shell. It was not for them to 
oppress their hearers with laboured volumes of evi- 
dence. 'Eelieve,' they said; 'faith alone will save 
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you;' and Origen justly defended the bold position. 
Antecedent belief is the only basis possible for action 
of any kind. If we ,vait till ",ye have considered all 
possibilities, before and behind, till we have reflected 
on the falEbility of our faculties, and allowed for 
the effect of emotion or enthusiasm in biassing our 
judgment, life will be gone before we have begun 
to live. C Believe,' in substance said Origen himself, 
(that SIn is aeatl1, that to forsake sin is the re!'ur- 
rectÏon to life. For toe rest, the ,vor!el is full of 
evil spirits, trying everywhere to mislead or injurp 
you; but if there are devils there are angels; if 
there are encbanters there are Chri!'t and the s
ints.' 
Christianity took up freely into itself the popular 
theories, the popular modes of thought, and assimil- 
ated them to its own likeness, as the growing oak 
takes in carbon through its leaves and converts it 
into fibre. It "ras not a new knowledge imparted 
authoritatively by men of science. It was the 
organic developu1ent of a ne,v conviction which was 
taking hold of the hearts of mankind. 
Have we, then, no security that the facts of 
Scripture history are literally and precisely true? 
The question is less ilnportant than it s
ems. The 
story of Newton and the apple ma.y be a legend. 
Yet none the less Newton discovered and revealed 
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the true law of gravita.tion. A true religion, it 
Cánnot be too often repeated, is not a history, but 
a declaration of the present relation ,vhich exists 
at all tinlCs bet,yeen God and nlan. So certainly 
the Fathers of the Church felt, or they ,yould not 
have treated Scripture fa.cts with the freedom of 
allegoric interpretation ,vlJich we uniformly find in 
them. The (Iliad' is in form a history, the play 
of' Hamlet' is in fonn a history, and doubtless some 
historical facts lay a.t the basis of both one and the 
other. But the exact incidents ,vhich happened in 
the Troacl or at Elsinore are irrelevant to the truth 
of t.he 'Iliad' or the truth of 'I-Iam let..' Historv 
'" 
is true or false, as it corresponds, or does not corre- 
spond, to facts which occurred once, and neyer 
literally repeat themselve
. A play or a poem is 
true if it contains a true picture of human nature; 
and it enlbodies not a single order of facts, or the 
inferences fr01n a single order of facts, but the faith- 
ful observation of all human phenomena. Truth is 
thus of nlore kinds than one; and the truth which 
is of nlost importance to nlankind is not the truth of 
a particular fact ,vhich occurred once in tilne, but. 
the truth of the eternal facts of the constitution 
of the universe the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. 
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I N the Acts of the Apostles we nleet with a class ûf 
persons whose features have in our own times 
become again familiar to us-quacks and conjurers 
professing to be in communication ,vith the spiritual 
,vorld, and regarded ,vith curiosity and interest by 
serious men high in rank and authority. Sergius 
Paulus 'vas craving for any light w'hich could be 
given to him, and in default of b
tter teaching had 
listened to Elymas the Sorcerer. Sinlon Magus, if 
,ve may credit Catholic tradition, ,vas in favour at 
the Imperial Court of Rome, where he matohed his 
power against St. Peter's, and was defeated only 
because God ,vas stronger than the devil. The 
, curious arts' of these people ,\yere regarded both by 
Christian and heathen as a real nlastery of a super- 
natural secret; and in the hunger for infor11?-ation 
about the great Inystery w
th ,vhich the whole 
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society ,vas possessed, they rose, nlany of them, into 
positions of extraordinary influence and consequence. 
Asia :1finor seems to have been their chief breeding 
ground, ,vhere Eastern Inagic caIne in contact ,vith 
. Greek civilization, and imposture ,vas able to dis- 
guise itself in the phrases of philosophy. 
Apollonius of Tyana was the nlost ren1arkable 
of these adventurers. His life, unfortunately, had 
been written by believers in his pretensions; and ,ve 
have no k!lowledge of \vhat he looked like to cool 
observers. The Apollonius of Philostratus is a 
heathen saviour, who claimed a con1mission iron1 
heaven to teach a pure and reforn1ed religion, and in 
attestation of his authority went about healing the 
sick, raising dead 111en to life, casting out devils, and 
prophesying future events which came afterwards to 
pass. The interesting fact about Apollonius is the 
extensive recognition which he obtained, and the 
ease ,vith which his pretensions found acceptance in 
the existing condition of the popular n1Ïnd. Out of 
the legends of hinl little can be gathered, save the 
barest outline of his history. He ,yas born four 
years before the Christian era in Tyana, a city of 
Cappadocia. His parents sent hÜll to be educated 
at Tarsus in Cilicia, a place of considerable wealth 
and repute, and he must have been about beginning 
VOL. IV. 28 
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his studies there ,vhen St. Paul as a little boy was 
first running about the streets. The life in Tarsuß 
being too luxurious for Apollonius's aspirations, he 
became a ,vater-drinker and a vegetarian, and be.. 
took himself as a recluse to the telnple of Æsculapius. 
at Ægæ. Æsculapius, as the god of healing, and 
therefore the Inost practically useful, had become the 
most popular of the heathen divinities. He alone 
of them was supposed to remain beneficently active, 
and even to appear at times in visible form in sick- 
I'ooms and by sick-beds. Apollonius's devotion to 
Æsculapius means that he studied Inedicine. On 
the death of his father he divided his property 
among the poor, and after five years of retirement he 
travelled as far as India in search of kno,vledge. 
He discoursed with learned Brahn1Íns there, and 
came home with enlightened ideas, and with SOIne 
skill in the arts of the Indian jugglers. \Vith these 
two possessions he began his career as a teacher in 
the Roman Elupire. lIe preached his new religion, 
and he worked miracles to induce people to believe 
in him. He ,vas at ROlllC ill Nero's tÜnc, ,vhen 
Siluon 
Iao'us and St. Peter are said to have been 
<:> 
there. Perhaps tradition has confused Apollonius 
with Simon )'lagus or Sinion )fagus ,vith Apollonius. 
In thé convulsions ,vhicL followeJ Nero's lllurder l 
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being then an old man, he attached hin1self to 
Vespasian in Egypt. Vespasian, who 'vas not ,vith- 
out his superstitions, and himself had been once 
persuaded to ,vork a miracle, is said to have looked 
kindly on him and patronized hirn, and Apollonius 
blossomed out into glory as the spiritual adviser of 
the Vespasian dynasty. The cruelties of Domitian 
estranged him. He was accused of conspiring wit.h 
Nerva, and of having sacrificed a child to bribe the 
gods in N erva's interest. He ,,"'as even charged with 
having pretended to be a god himself. He was 
arraigned, convicted, and ,vas about to suffer, when 
he vanished out of the hands of the Roman police, to 
reappear at Ephesus, ,vhere he soon after died. 
Clearly enough, we are off the ground of history 
in much of this. If Apollonius died at Ephesus in 
Nerva's tirne
 he was a hundred years old at least, 
and must have been a contemporary and neighbour 
of St. John, ,vho is supposed to have been ,vriting 
his Gospel in the sarne city about that very time. 
Ho,vever that may be, it is certain that after 
his death a temple ,vas raised to Apollonius at the 
place of his birth, and Tyana became a privileged 
city. Similar honours were assigned elsewhere to 
hilu as au evidence of the facility and completeness 
with which he had gained credit for his pretended 
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divine comn1Íssiou., The truth about him is probably 
that he ,vas a physician, and had obtained some 
real know ledge of the Inethods of curing diseases. 
In India, besides philosophy and juggling, he may 
have learnt to practise what is now called animal 
. magnetism; and finding that he had a real power 
on the nervous system of hysterical pat.ients, the 
nature of which he did not understand, he may 
have hiu1self believed it to be supernatural. With 
these arts he succeeded in persuading his country- 
nlen that he was (some great one,' 'a great power 
of God;' and both in life and death, in an age ,vhen 
the traditionary religion was grown incredible, and 
the human race was craving for a new revelation, 
ApoUonius of Tyana, alllong lnany others, was looked 
upon through a large part of the ROlnan Empire 
as an emanation of the Divine nature. Such periods 
are the opportunities of false prophets. 
lankind 
,vhen they grow enthusiastic mistake their hopes 
and iUlaO"inations for evidence of truth, anLl run 
{:) 
like sheep after every ne'w pretender who professes 
to hold the key of the Inystery which they are so 
passionately anxious to penetrate. 
Our present business, however, is not ,vith the 
prophet of Tyana. Apol1onius left a school of 
esoteric disciples behind hin1, w'ith oue of WhODl 
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we are fortunately able to form a closer acquaintance. 
Apollonius we see through a mist of illusion. 
Alexander of Abonotichus ,ve are able to look at 
with the eyes of the cleverest man ,vho ,vas alive 
on thi
 planet in the second century. 'Vith the 
help of Lucian's portrait of .A.lexander we can discern, 
perhaps, the linearnents of Apollonius himself. 'Ve 
can see, at any rate, ,vhat these ,vorkers of miracles 
really ,vere, as \Yell as the nature of the element in 
which they made their conquests, at the side of and 
in open rivalry ,vith, the teachers of Christianity. 
A word first about Lucian himself. At theo 
Christia.n era, and immediately after it, the Asiatic 
provinces of the Empire were singularly productive 
of eminent men. The same intercourse of Eastern 
and 'Vestern civilization which produced the ma- 
gicians were generating in all directions an active 
intellectual fermentation. The C disciples' ,vere 
'called Christians first at Antioch.' I t was in 
Asia 1Iinor that St. Paul first established a Gentile 
Church. There sprang up the multitude of heresies 
out of conflict ,vith ,vhich the Christian creeds 
shaped themselves. And by the side of those who 
were constructing a positive faith, were found others 
who ,vere wat.ching the phenomena round them 
with an anxious but severe scepticism, unable 
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themselves to find truth in the agitating speculations 
,vhich were distracting everybody that came near 
them, but with a clear eye to distinguish knaves 
anJ impostors, and a resolution as honourable 
as St. Paul's to fight ,vith and expose falsehood 
,vherever they encountered it. Among these the 
most admirable ,vas the satirist, artist, man of 
letters, the n1uch-sp n ken-of and little studied Lucian, 
the most gifted and perhaps the purest-hearted 
thinker outside the Church who "was proàuced under 
the Roman Empire. He ,vas born at San1o
ata on 
the Euphrates about the year 120. He 'vas intended 
for a sculptor, but his quick discursive intellect led 
hilD into a wider field, and he spent his life as a 
critic of the spiritual phenomena of his age. To 
Christianity be paid little attention. To him it 
appeared but as one of the many phases of belief 
which were sho,ving thelllseives among the ignorant 
and uneducated. But it was harmless, and he did 
not quarrel váth it. He belonged to the small 
circle of observers ,vho looked on such things with 
the eyes of lncn of science. Cool-headed, and ,vith 
an honest hatred of lies, he ridiculed tbe impious 
theology of the established pagan religion; with 
the same instinct he attacked the charlatans whQ 
came, like Apollonius, pretending to a Divine 
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commISSIon. He ,vas doing the Church's work 
when he seemed most distant from it, and was 
struggling against illusions peculiarly seductIve to 
the class of minds to whom the Church particularly 
addressed itself. Thus to Lucian we are indebted 
for cross lights upon the history of times which 
show us ho'v and why at that particular period 
Christianity ,vas able to establish itself. His scien- 
tific contelnporarics were more antagonistic to it 
than himself. The Celsus against whom Origen 
wrote his great defence was probably Lucian's 
intimate friend. But if Christianity was incredible 
and offensive to them, n1en like Apollonius of Tyana 
were infinitely more offensive. Christianity was at 
most a delusion. Apollonius of Tyana they hated 
as a quack and a scoundrel. Besides the treatise 
which Origen answered, Celsus wrote a book against 
the magicians. Lucian speaks of Apollonius in a 
letter to Celsus as if they were both agreed about 
the character of the prophet of Tyana, and had this 
book survived we should have perhaps found a 
second picture there of Apollonius, which would 
have made impossible the rash parallels which have 
been attempted in IDodern times. The companion 
picture of Alexander of Abonotichus, by Lucian 
himself, happily remains. When the world waft 
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bowing down before this extraordinary rascal, Lucian 
traced out his history, and risked his own life in 
trying to explode the imposture. Though human 
folly proved too strong, and Alexander died, like 
Apolìonius, with the supernatural aureole about 
him, Lucian, at the express desire of Celsus, placed 
on record a minute account of the man, lucid to 
the smallest detail. He describes hin1 as a servant 
of the devil, in the most moùern sense of the ,vorcl- 
not of the prince of the power of the air, as a 
Christian Father would have described him, with 
evil genii at his bidding, but of the devil of lying 
and imposture with whom no,y-a-days we are so 
sadly familiar. He commences ,vith an apology 
for touching so base a subject; he undertakes it 
only at his friend's request. N or can he tell the 
entire story. Alexander of .Abonotichns was as 
great in rascaldom as .Alexander of Dlacedon In 
war and politic:::. His exploits would fiU large 
volumes, and the most which Lucian could do was 
to select a few basketfuls from tho dungheap and 
offer them as specimens. Even thus much he feels 
a certain shame in attelupting. If the ,vretch had 
received his true deserts, he ,yould have been torn 
in pieces by apes and foxes in the arena, and the 
very name of hiln would have been blotted out of 
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memory. Biographies, ho,vever, had been written, 
and had given pleasure, of distinguished highway- 
men; and an account of a man who had plundered, 
not a small district, but the whole Roman Empire, 
might not be without its uses. 
\Vith these fe,v words of contemptuous preface 
Lucian tells his story; and in a form still more 
abridged ,ve no,v offer it to our readers. 
.A..bonotichns was a small coast town on the south 
shore of the Black Sea., a fe'v miles west of Sin ope. 
.At this place, at the beginning of the second century, 
t.he future prophet was brought into the ,vorld. His 
parentR ,vere in a humble rank of life. The boy was 
of unusual beauty; and having no inclination to 
work and a very strong inclination for pleasure, he 
turned his advantages to abominable account. By- 
and-by he ,vas taken up by a doctor ,vho had been 
one of Apollonius's disciples. The old villain had 
learnt his master's arts. He understood medicinû, 
could cure stomach-aches and head-aches, set a limb 
or assist at a lying-in. But besides his legitimate 
capabilities, he had set up fDr a magician. He dealt 
in spells and love-charms; he could find treasures 
with a divining rod, discover lost deeds and wills, 
provide heirs for disputed inheritances, and, when 
well :?aid for it, he kne,v how to mix a poison. In 
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these arts the young Alexander became an apt 
pupil and 'waR useful as a sort of famulus. He learnt 
Apollonius's traditionary secrets, and at the age of 
twenty, when his master died, he was in a condition 
to practise on his o,vn account. 
He ,vas no'v thrown on the world to shift for 
himself. But his spirits ,vere light, and his confid- 
ence in himself was boundless: as long as there 
,vere fools with money in their pockets, he could 
have a well-founded hope of transferring part of it to 
his o,vn. A provincial town "Tas too small a theatre 
of operations. He set off for Byzantium, the great 
mart of ancient commerce, which was thronged with 

llerchants from all parts of the world. Like seeks 
like. At Byzantium, Alexander made acquaintance 
with a vagabond named Cocconas, a fellow who 
gained a living by foretelling the winners at ganles 
and races, lounging in the betting rings, and gamb- 
ling with idle young gentlemen. By this meanR he 
found entrance into what ,vas called society. Alex- 
ander ,vas more beautiful as a man than as a boy. 
Cocconas introduced him t.o a rich ]}Iacedonian lady, 
who was spending the season in the city. The lady 
fell in love with him, and on. her return to her 
country-seat at Pella, carried Alexa nder and his 
frienn along ,vith her. This was very well for a 
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tinle; but the situation, perhaps, had its drawbacks. 
Aspiring ambition is not easily satisfied; and the 
young heart began to sigh for a larger sphere. 
In the midst of pleasure he had an eye for 
business. In l\Iacedonia, and ef)pecially about Pella, 
there ,vas at this time a great nunl.ber of large 
harmless snakes. They came into the houses, 
where they ,vere useful in keeping down rats and 
mice; they let the children play with them; they 
crept into beds at night, and were never interfered 
.with. From this local peculiarity the story, perhaps, 
originated of the n1Íraculous birth of Alexander the 
Great. It occurred to the t,vo adventurers that 
s0111ething might be made of one of these serpents. 
They bought a very handsolne specimen, and soon 
after they left Pella, taking it with them. 
For a ,vhile they lounged about together, carrying 
on Cocconas's old trade, and expanding it into 
fortune-telling. Fools, they observed, were ahvays 
craving to kno,v the future, and would listen to any 
one 'who pretended to see into it. In this way they 
made much money, and they found the art so easy 
that their vie1vs ,vent higher. They proposed to set 
up an oracular shrine of their own, which would take 
tbe place of Delphi and Delos. The pythonesses on the 
old-established tripods wer8 gro,ving silent. Apollo, 
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it seemed, was tired of attending them, and inquirers 
were often sent away unsatisfied. There was clearly 
a want in the world, and Alexander and his friend 
thought they saw their way towards supplying it. 
The loss of oracles was not the \vhole of the mis- 
fortnne. The world was beginning to feel that it 
had even lost God. The Greek nlythology had grO"Tß 
incredible. The Epicureans \vere sa.ying that there 
,vas no such thing as Providence, and never had 
been. The majority of people were still of a 
different opinion; but they were uneasy, and ,vere. 
feeling very generally indeed that if gods there were, 
they ought to make their existence better known. 
Here was an opportunity, not only of making a 
fortune, but of vindicating the great principles of 
religion and becolning benefactors of hurnanity. 
They decided to try. Sleight of hand and 
cunning might succeed when philosophy had 
failed. Was it said there ,"ere no gods? They 
would produce a god, a real visible god, that men 
could feel and handle, that would itself speak and 
give out oracles, and so silence for ever the wicked 
unbelievers. So far they sa'v their way. The next 
questicn was, the place where the god waR to appear. 
Cocconas was for Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus. It was a busy town, ahllost as full of 
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merchants as Byzantiuln, the population all engaged 
with speculation, and money in any quantity to be 
made there. This was good as far as it \vent. But 
Chalcedon \vas too much in the light. The pagan 
gods, as the shrewder Alexander knew, \vere not 
fond of cOlnlnercial cities. Christianity might thrive 
there; but caves, nlountains, and \voods, remote 
islands, retired provincial villages, suited better with 
Apollo and Æsculapius. Traders' \vits were sharp- 
ened with business, and they nlight be unpleasantly 
CUrIOus. The sÏ1nple inhabitants of the interior, 
Phrygians and Bithynians, Galatians and Cappa- 
docians, would be an easier prey where a reputation 
had first to be created-and success depended upon 
a favourable beginning. A t his own Abonotichus, 
he told Cocconas that a nlan had only to appear \vith 
a fife and drunl before hÏ1n, and clashing a pair of 
cynlbals, and the \vhole population \vould be on 
their knees before him. 
The better judgment of Alexander carried the 
day. Abonoticbus itself \vas decided on as the 
theatre of operations. Oocconas, however, was 
allowed to introduce Ohalcedon into the first aèt of 
t.he dranla. Æsculapius, the best believed in of 
the surviving divinities, \yas the god who was to be 
incarnated. Joe Smith nlust have read Lucia.n's 
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story, and have tn,ken a hint from it. In the temp,le 
of Apollo at Chalcedon the bold adventurers buried 
some brass plates, bearing an inscription that 
Apollo and Æsculapius ,vere about to visit Pontus, 
and that Æsculapius \vould appear at Abonotichus 
in a bodily form. The plates were conveniently 
discovered, and became the talk of the bazaars. 

Ierchants going and coming spread the story. Asia 
Minor \vas excited, as well it n1ight be. At the 
favoured ....
bonotichus the delighted people resolved 
to build a teInple to receive the god at his coming 
and they set to \vork at once, c1earing the ground 
for the foundations. 
The train being thus \velliaid, Alexander had no 
further need of a con1panion. Cocconas ,vas a 
vulgar type of a, rogue, unfit for the decorous 
h ypucrisies \v hich ,vere now to be acted. He was 
left behind on SOllIe pretext at Chalcedon, ,vhere 
he died, it was said, froIll a. snake-bite, and so drops 
out of sight. The suprenle performer returned, 
with the tiold to himself, to his native town. Lucian 
describes hÍlu as he then appeareJ; tall, majestic, 
extremely handsome, hair long and flowing, COIll- 
plexion fair, a llloderato beard, partly his o'vn and 
partly f
llse, but the imita.tion excellent, eyes large 
and lustrous, and a voice sweet and lÍ1npid. As to 
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his character, says Lucian, C God grant that I may 
never meet with such another. His cunning ,vas 
wonderful, his dexterity matchless. His eagerness 
for knowledge, his capacity for learning, and power 
of memory, were equally extraordinary.' 
The sin1ple citizens of .L
bonotichus, on the watch 
already for the coming of a god among theIn, had no 
chance against so capable a villain. They had not 
seen him since the ,vonderful days of his boyhood, 
when he had been known as the fa,n
uZ,us of an old 
,vizard. He no,v presented himself among theIll, 
his locks wildly streaming, in a purple tunic with 
a white cloak thrown over it. In his hand he bore 
a falchion like that ,vith ,vhich Perseus had slain 
the Gorgon. He chanted a doggrelof Alexandrian 
metaphysics, ,vith monads and triads, pentads and 
decads, playing in anagrams upon his own namc. 
He had learnt from an oracle, he said, that Perseus 
was his n10ther's ancestor, and that a ,vonderful 
destiny had been foretold for him. He rolled his 
beautiful soft eyes. With the help of soap-wort 
he foamed at the mouth as if possessed. The poor 
people had known his n1other, and had no conception 
of her illustrious lineage. But there ,vas no dis- 
puting with an oracle. What an oracle said lnust 
be true. He was received ,vith an ovation, all the 
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town bowIng do,vn before him, and he then prepareJ 
for his next step. 
The snake throughout the East ,vas the synlbol 
of knowledge and immortality. The serpent with 
his tail in his Inouth represented the circle of 
eternity. The serpent in annually shedding its 
skin was supposed to rene\v its life for ever. A sect 
even of Gnostic Christians \vere serpent worshippers 
}'rorn the tiIne of the brazen serpent in the wilder- 
ness, it ,vas the special emblem of the art of healing; 
and if the divine physician ever appeared on earth 
in visible shape, a snake's was the form ,vhich he 
Inight be expected to W5SUlne. 
The snake ,vhich had been bought at Pella was 
now to be applied to its purpose. The monster, for 
it \vas of enormous size, had accon1panied Alexander 
through his subsequent adventures. It had beCOlne 
so tame that it would coil about his body, and remain 
in any position which he desired. He Lad Inade a 
hUlnan face out of linen for it, which he had painted 
with extrenle ingenuity. The lllouth ,vould open 
and shut by an arrangelnent of horsehair. The 
black forked tongue shot in and out, and the creature 
had grown accustolned to its D1ask and wore it 
'-vithout objection. 
A full-gTown divinity being thus reaùy at hanò., 
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the intending prophet next furnished hir11self ,vith 
the egg of a goose, opened it, c1eared out the 
contents, and placed in
ide a slnan ernbryo snake 
just born. This Jone, he filled the cracks and 
smoothed theln over with ,vax and white lead. 
Æsculapius's tenlple was meanwhile Inaking pro- 
gress. The foundations had been dug, 
nù there 
were pits and holes, which a recent rain had filleù 
with water. In one of these muddy pools Alexander 
concealed his egg, as he had done the plates at 
Chalcedon, and the next lllorning he rushed into 
the market-place in a state of frenzy, ahnost naked, 
a girdle of gold tissue about his ,vaist, hair stream- 
ing, eyes fla::;hing,1110uth foan1Ïng, and the Perseus 
falchion wheeling about his head. The crowd 
collected at the sight of hiln, frantic as himself. 
He sprang upon sonle 1110nnd or bench. 'Blessed,' 
he cried, 'be this town of .....L\.bonotichus, and blessed 
be they that dw
ll in it. This day the prophecy 
is fulfilled, aud God is C0J11iug to take his place 
among us.' 
The entire population ,vas out, old and young, 
men and ,vornen, quivering ,vith hope and emotion. 
Alexander made an oration in an unknown tongue; 
some said it was Hebrew, sonle Phænician, all agreed 
that it was inspired. The only words articulately 
VOL. IV. 29 
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heard were the nalnes of Apollo and Æsculapius. 
When he had done he set up the familiar Psalm 
of the Sun God, and moved, with the cro\vd singing 
in chorus behind hirn, to the site of the temple. 
He stepped into the "Tater, offered a prayer to 
Æsculapius, and then asking for a bowl he scooped 
his egg out of the mud. 
C Æsculapius is here,' he said, holding it for a 
nlonlent in the hollow of his hand. And then, with 
e"\ ery eye fixed on him in the intensity of expect- 
ation, he broke it. The tiny creature twisted about 
his fingers. 'It llloves, it nloves!' the people cried 
in ecstasy. Not a question was asked. To doubt 
,vould have been inlpious. They shouted. They 
blessed the gods. They blessed themselves for the 
glory which they had ,vitllesscd. IIealth, wealth, 
all pleasant things which the god
 could give, they 
s
nv raining on the happy Abonotichus. ....\.lexander 
swept back to his hou
e bearing the divinity in his 
bosom, the awe-struck people following. For a few 
days there ,vas a pause, while the tale of what had 
happened spread along the sh?res of the Black Sea. 
Then on foot, on nlulc
, in carts, in boats, nlultitudes 
tiockcd ill from all directions to the birtllplace of 
Æsculapius. The roads were choked with them; 
the town overflowed ,\'ith theJfi. ''fbey had the 
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forrns of men,' as Lucian says, 'but they were as 
sheep in all besides, heads and hearts empty alike.' 
Alexander ,vas ready for their reception. He had 
erected a booth or tabernacle with a door at each 
end and a railed passage ]eading from one doör to 
the other. Behind the rail on a couch in a subdued 
light, the prophet sat visible to everyone, the snake 
from Pella wreathed about his neck, the coils glitter- 
ing amidst the folds of his dress, the tail playing 
on the ground. The head was concealed; but occa- 
sionally the prophet raised his arm, and then appeared 
the awful face, the mouth moving, the tongue darting 
in and out. There it was, the veritable traditionary 
serpent with the hUlnan countenance ,vhich appears 
in the mediæval pictures of the Temptation and 
the Fall. 
The prophet told the spectators that into this 
mysterious being the embryo that .was found in the 
egg had developed in a fe,v days. The place was 
dark; the cro,vd ,vhich ,vas pressing to be admitted 
was enormous, The stream of ,vorshippers passed 
quickly from door to door. They could but look 
and give place to others. But a single glance ,vas 
enough for lninds disposed to believe. The rapidity 
of the creature's gro,vth,. so far from exciting sus- 
picion" was only a. fresh evidence of its miraculous 
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nature. The first exhibition was so successful that 
others followed. The first visitors bad been chiefly 
the poor; but as the fame of the appearance sprea.d, 
the higher classes caught the infection. 1Ien of 
fortune came ,vith rich offerings; and so confident 
was Alexander in their folly, that those ,vho gave 
most liberally,vere allowed to touch the scales and to 
look steadily at the D10ving mouth. So well the trick 
was done that Lucian says, (Epicurus himself ,vould 
have been taken in.' (Nothing could save a n1an but 
a Inind with the :firmness of aJaluant, and fortified 
by a scientific conviction that the thing which he 
supposed hÏ111sclf to see was a physical Ï1npossibility.' 
The wonder was still inlperfect. The divinity 
was there, but as yet he had not spoken. The 
exci tenlent, howeyer, grew and spread. All Asia 

linor ,vas caught with it. The 01<.1 stories were 
true, then. There were guJs after all, anJ the 
wicked philosophers ,vere ,vrollg. Heavy hea.rts 
were lifted up again. Frorn lip to lip the blessed 
Inessage flew; over Galatia, over Bithynia, away 
across the Bosphorus, into 'rhrace and 
Iacedonia. 
A god, a real one, had been born at Abonotichus, 
with a serpent's body and the face of a man. 
Pictures were taken of him. Ima.ges were made 
in brass or silver. and circulated in thousands. At 
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an articulate sound. 
I I an1 Glycon, the sweet one,' the creature had 
said, (the third in descent from Zeus, and the light 
of the world.' 
The temple \vas no'v finished. Proper accommo- 
dation had been provided for Æsculapius and his 
prophet priest; and a public announcement ,vas 
made that the god, for a fit consideration, would 
answer any questions \vhich might be put to him. 
There \vas a doubt at first about the tariff. Am- 
philochus, \vho had migrat.ed from Thebes to a 
shrine in Cilicia, and had been prophesying there 
for ten centuries, charged two obo]s, or three pence, 
for each oracle; but money had fallen in value, 
and answers directly from a god were in themselves 
of higher worth. Æscnlapius, or Alexander for him, 
demanded eight obols, or a shilling. Days and hours 
were fixed \vhen inquirers could be received. They 
were expected to send in their nan1es beforehand, 
and to write their questions on a paper or parchlnent, 
which they might seal up in any \vay t11at theJ 
pleased. Alexander received the packets fron1 their 
hands, and after a day, or sometin1es t,vo days, restored 
them ,vith the answers to the questions attached. 
People came, of course, in thousands. The seal 
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being apI)arently unbroken, the lnere f."tct that an 
answer was given of some kind predisposed them to 
be satisfied with it. Either a heated knife-blade 
had been l)assed under the wax, or a cast. of the 
ill1pres;sion was taken in collyrium and a ne"T seal wa
 
nlanufactured. The obvious explanation occurred to 
no one. People in search of the miracu]ous never 
like to be disappointed. Either they then1selves 
betray their secrets, or they ask questions so foolish 
that it cannot be kno,vn whether the answer is true 
or false. !Iost of the inquirers came to consult 
Æsculapius about their health, and Alexander kne"w 
medicine enough to be able generally to read in their 
faces what ,vas the Inatter with thenl. Thus they 
were easily satisfied, and went away as convinced as 
when they arrived. The names being giyen in 
beforehand, private iuforInation ,vas easily obtained 
froln slaves or cOlnpanions. Shrewd guesses were 
miracles, when they ,vere correct, and one success 
outweighed ::1 hunJ.red failures. In CRses of difficuJty 
-the oracular Inethod was always in reserve, with the 
ambiguities of magniloquent nonsense. The real 
strengt.h of Alexander was in his professional skill, 
which usually was in itself all-sufficient. He hàd a 
special quack remedy of his own, which he prescribed 
as a panacea, a harmless plaster made out of goat's 
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fat. To aspiring politicians, young lovers, or heirs 
expectant, he replied that tIle fates \vere undecided, 
and that the event depended on the \vill of Æsculapius 
anJ the intercessions of his prophet. 
N ever was audacity greater or more splendidly 
re"warded. The gold ingots sent to Delphi ,veTe as 
nothing conlpared to the treasures which streamed 
into Abonotichus. Each question ,vas sepa;rately 
paid for, aud ten or fifteen were not enough for the 
curiosity of single visitors. The ,vork soon outgrew 
tbe strength of a single man. The prophet had an 
anny of disciples, who \vere munificently paid. They 
were enlployed, sorne as servants, SOlne as spies, 
oracle manufacturers, secretaries, keepers of seals, 
or interpreters of the various Asiatic dialects. Each 
applicant received his answrer in his own tongue, to 
his overwhelming achlliration. Success brought 
fresh an1bitions \vith it. En1issaries were dispersed 
through the Empire spreading the f
tllle of tIle ne\v 
prophet; instigating fools to consult the oracle, an.ù 
letting Alexanùer kno,v who they \vere and what 
they "ranted. If a slave had run a\yay, if a wiH 
could not be found, if a treasure had been secreted 
if a robbery was undiscoverrd, Alexander bccanle the 
universal resource. The air was full of miracles. 
The sick were healed. The dead 'were raised to 
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life, or were reported and ",.ere believed to have been 
raised, which came to the same thing. To believe 
,vas a duty, to doubt ,vas a sin. A god IJad come 
on earth to save a ,yorld which was perishing in 
scepticism. Sin1ple hearts w.ere bounding \vith 
gratitude; and no devotion could be too extreme, 
and no expression of it in the form of offerings too 
extravagant. Æf\cnlapius might have built a throne 
of gold for hinlself out of the pious contributions 
of the faithfuJ. Being a god, he ,vas personally 
disinterested; 'gold and silver,' he said through 
the oracle, '''
ere nothing to hirl1; he commanded 
only that his servant the prophet should receive the 
honours due to him.' 
High favonr such as had fallen upon .Alf\xanòer 
could not be enjoyed without SOlne draw1:acks. The 
world believed, but an envious n1Ìnority rernained 
incredulous, and \vhispcred that the prophet ,vas a 
charlatan. The men ûf science persisted that lniracles 
,vere against nature, and that a profcsRing worker of 
mirac1es was necessarily a rogue. Th9 Christians, to 
,vhom Lucian does full justice in the Jnatter, re- 
garded .Alexander as a n1issionary of the devil, and 
abhorred both him and his \vorks. Combinations 
were formed to expose him. Traps \vere cleverly 
laid for him, into which all his adroitnesR could not 
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save hÏIn froin occasionally falling. But he had 
contrived to entangle his personal crerlit in the great 
Rpiritual questions which were agitating mankind, 
and to enlist in his interest the pions side of 
paganIsm. The schools of philosophy 'vere divided 
about him. The respectable sects, Platonists, Stoics, 
and Pythagoreans, who believed in a spiritual system 
underlying the sensible, saw in the manifestation at 
Abonotichus a revelation in hannony with their 
theories. If they did not wholly believe, they looked 
at it as a phen01l1CnOn useful to an age which ,vas 
denying the supernatural. 
Alexander, quick to catch at the prevailing 
influences, flattered the philosophers in turn. Pytha- 
goras was made a saint in his calendar. He spoke 
of Pythagoras as the greatest of the ancient sages. 
He claimed to represent him; at length he Jet it be 
known privately that he was P)-rthagoras. He gilt 
his thigb, and the yello.w lustre was about to be seen. 
The ,vise man of Samos ,vas again present unrecog- 
nized, like Apollo among the herdsmen of Admetus. 
The philosophers of the second century, if Lucian 
can be believed, were pot a lofty set of beings. 
They professed sublime doctrines, but the doctrines 
had little effect on their lives, and the different 
schools hated one another with genuine sectarian 
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intensity. The Pythagoreans were little better than 
their rivels, but their teaching ,vas more respectable. 
They insisted that nlen had souls 3S well as bodies. 
They believed in iInnlortality and future retribution, 
and they had the syn1pathies \vith them of the 
decent part of society. Alexander's instinct led him 
to then1 as the best friends he could haye; and 
they in turn 'vere ready to l)lay into his hands in 
their o,vn interests. By their mystical theories they 
were the natural victims of illusion. Opinions 
adopted out of superstition or elllotion cannot be 
encountered by reason. They are like epiden1ic 
diseases \vbich seize and subdue the mental con- 
stitution. They yield only ,vhen they haye spent 
their force, and are superseded by other beliefs of an 
analogous kind. The spiritual world is ruled by 
homæopathy, and one disorder is only cured by a 
second and a similar one. 
Thus supported, therefore, Pythagoras Alexander 
replied to attempts at exposure by open defiance. 
Pontus, he said, v;as ful1 of blaspheming atheists and 
Christians; ÆsC'ulapius ,vas displeased thnt, after he 
had condescended to conie RBlong his people, such 
wretches should be any longer tolerated; and. he 
demanded that they should be stoned out of tbe 
provInce. A pious inquirer was set to ask after 
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the soul of Epicurus. Æsculapius answered that 
Epicurus 'was in hell, lying in filth, and in chains 
of lead. The Pythagoreans clapped their hands. 
Hell, they had aìways said, ,vas the proper place 
for hiIn; aud in hell he was; the oracle had de- 

lared it. 
It is very interesting to find t\VO classes of men, 
generally supposed to be so antagonistic as the ll1en 
of science and the Christians, standing alone together 
against the world a.s the opponents of a lying 
scoundrel. The explanation of their union was that 
each of them had hold of a side of real tru th, while 
the respecta.ble world ,vas given over to shadows. 
The Epicureans understood the la\vs of nature and 
the principles of eyidence. The Clu"istians had a 
new ideal of human life and duty in them, which 
was to regenerate the whole race of mankind. It 
was thus fit and right that they should work together 
against a wretch who understood nothing but hUlnan 
folly and the art of playing upon it, and against 
the gulls and idiots who were ready to s,vallowany 
absurdity which surprised or flattered them. 
The Epicureans were .Alexander's most dangerous 
enemies; for they had friends in the higher circles 
of society. Amestris, behveen Abonotichus and the 
Bosph orus, was the seat of the provincial adminis- 
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tration. Lepidus, the ROluan proprætor, was a Tnan 
of sense and culture. The to,Vll took its IntellCJ::Lu::t.l 
tone from hiln, and was unfavourable to the prophet's 
pretensions. Ingenious tricks bad been played upon 
him from that quarter, with too much success; and 
he had been driven to announce that for the future 
no inquiries sent from An1estris would be entertained. 
Some mockeries had followed. Alexander could not 
afford to let the pnblic enthusiasm cool, and 111is- 
takes for the future must be avoided. Æsculapius 
had hitherto COlllll1unicateJ. ,vith his worshippers 
in writing. When he uttered sounds, it ,vas in 
private to the prophet. To silence doubt, the 
serpent was no,v to be heard directly speaking. A 
tube ,yas fitted through which articulate noises 
could be made to issue from the snake's nlouth 
with the help of a confederate behind the curtain. 
Select visitors only were admitted to this especially 
sacred performance, and a high price had to be 
paid for it. But the experiment ,vas tried with 
perfect success; and the method was found to have 
its conveniences. The word-of-mouth oracles were 
taken down and ,vere given aftcf\vards to the world; 
but if mistakes had been made, they could be altered 
before publication. An acci(lent of the kind happened 
shortly after ,vhich might have been disastrous if 
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the original practice had been followed, but which 
Alexander ,vas able to turn into a brilliant success. 
Severian, a Ronlan general, had been sent by 
the emperor Verus to in vade Annenia. lIe called 
at Abonotichus on his w.ay, to learn if he was 
likely to succeed, and ..L-Esculapius encouraged hinl 
with his own lips in bad Honleric verse. He had 
told Severian, that he would subdue the Armenians, 
and return in glory to ROIne with the bay ,yreath 
on his tenlples and wearing the golden circlet of 
Apollo. Severian, whether he believed Æsculapius 
or not, ,vent his ,vay, lost his army, and was himse]f 
killed. The oracle ,vas immediately reversed. The 
line ,vhich appeared in the published record ,vas; 
C Go not against the Annenians, ,vhere death and 
disaster await thee.' Thus out of c the nettle danger' 
Alexander C had plucked the flower safety.' The 
death of Severian was eXplained by his neglect Ul 
defiance of the warning. In another way, too, he 
showed his prudence. He Inade friends at the 
rival shrines. !Ionopolies, he kne,v, were odiolls 
and dangerous. If Æsculapius spoke through hiul, 
Apollo spoke now and then elsewhere. He woulJ 
son1etimes tell a patient that he had no message 
for hilnt and that he 111Ust go for advice to Claros u. 
to the cave of the Branchidæ. 
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Thus he continued to batHe his detractors, and to 
rise from glory to glory. His fame reached the 
Imperial Court, and to consult Alexander became 
the fashion in high Ron1an society. Ladies of rank, 
men of business, intriguing generals or senators, took 
into their counsels the prophet of Abonotichus. 
SOlne ,vLo had perilous political schemes on hand 
,vere rash enough to cornn1Ït their secrets to paper, 
and t.o send then1, under the protection of their seals, 
for the opinion of Æsculapius. The prophet, when 
he discovered matter of this kind, kept the packets 
by hÏIn .without returning t})en1. lIe thus held the 
writers in his power, and nlade thern feel that their 
lives were in his hands. 
And there ,vere others in high position, men of 
thought 'who ,vere waiting for SOUle kind of revelation, 
that sought him out frol11 purer Inotives. Rutilian, a 
senator, in favour with the Eillperor, a man of ability, 
who had passed his life in the public service, and 
still held an ÏInportant office, adopted Alexander fur 
his spiritual father. Rutilian was a Pythagorean of 
lllost devout temperaUlent, assiJuous in prayers to the 
Invisible Being or Beings uf whose existence he was 
assured. 'Yhcn he heard that Æsculapius had come 
into the world, he had already a predisposition to 
believe, anù ,vas prevented only by public duties 
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from flying to learn if the news was true. He could 
not go to Pontus himself, but he sent friends on 
whom he could rely, and ,vhose temperament re- 
sembled his o,vn. 'fhe nlajestic appearance of the 
prophet, the inspired eyes, the rich sweet voice, 
awed them into immediate conviction. They were 
shown wonders; but they hat! believed before they 
had seen, and t.hey returned to Rome to ex- 
aggerate what they had witnessed. Rutilian, re- 
ceiving their report into his own eager imagination, 
brought it out of the crucible again transfigured 
yet more gloriously. He \vas a man of kno,vn piety 
and veracity, incapable of conscious falsehood, true 
and just in all his dealings. Astonished Rome could 
not yet ,vholly snrrender itself. Officers of the im- 
perial household hastened over to see with their 
own eyes. It had not occurred to them that they 
might see things which they could not explain, 
yet that what they sa\v might be no more than a 
trick. 1fen without scientific training \vho trust 
their O\Vll j udgnlent in such rnatters are the natural 
prey of charlatans. These gentlemen came to 
Abonotichus. They were received \vith the highest 
honours. Alexander displayed his Iniracles to them, 
made them hanch;ome presents, and sent them home 
open-lIlouthed to gJorify Æsculapius and his prouhet 
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in the fullest confidence that they were speaking 
nothing but the truth. Rutilian \vas triunlphant. 
He \vas now either relieved from office, or he obtained 
leave of absence, and at last \vas able to throw 
himself in person at the apostle's feet. He was sixty 
years old at the tin1e ,vhen the acquaintance began. 
His wife \vas dead, and he luul one only son. The 
first question \vhich he asked Alexander was about 
his boy's education. Alexander told hiIn that his 
teachers \vere to be Pythagoras and H 0111 er. The 
child died, and went to his tutors in }lades; and the 
}Jrophet at the first step had given a convincing 
proof of his inspiration. Lucian, in his contelnpt of 
folly, half pardons Alexander when such a man as 
Rutilian \vas so eager to be his dupe. The new 
disciple, being a Pythagorean, believed in pre-exist- 
ence. He asked through what personalities he had 
hin1self passed already. Alexander told hi 111 that 
he had been no less a person than Achilles. After 

\.chilles he had been 
Ienander, and when his pre- 
sent life ,vas over he ,vas to become ilnmortal, and live 
thenceforward as a sunbealn. RutiEan believed it all. 
No absurdity was too monstrous for him; \vhile he 
on his part was infinitely useful to Alexander. Few 
sceptics \vere hardy enough thenceforward to question 
the character of the friend of the Emperor's favourite. 
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Alnong his female adorers or connections, of 
whom Alexander had as many as Brigham Young, 
there was a girl whom he called his daughter, on 
the mother's side of exalted parentage. Selene, or 
the 110 on, had seen Alexander sleeping like Endy- 
mion, had become enamoured of him, and had 
descended to his enlbraces. The young lady he 
declared to be the offspring of this celestial union. 
Rutilian being a wido,ver was informed that Se]ene 
and Æsculapius had selected him to be her husband. 
He ,vas delighted. He believed the marriage to be 
a.n adoption into heaven. Like l\Ienelaus, he ,vol.lld 
never die, being the son-in-Ia,v of a god, and the 
nuptials were celebrated ,vith august solemnity. 
Abonotichus after this became a holy city, a 

Iecca, a place of pilgrimage. The propnet was a 
po,ver in tbe Empire, and began to surround hiInself 
with pomp and display. Among other ceremonies 
he instituted a public service in the temple in imita- 
tion of the mysteries of Eleusis. That he ,vas aòle to 
present such scenes with impunity is a most curious 
illustration of the mental co'ndition of the time. 
The service commenced witb a procession of 
acolytes carrying torches, the prophet at their head, 
like the priests of Ceres, giving notice to the profane 
to keep aloof, and inviting the believers in Æsculapius 
YOLo IY. 30 
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to approach and take part in the holy. mystery. 
The profane whom he specially meant were the 
Christians and the atheists. The prophet spok
; 
the congregation answered. The prophet said, 
· Away with the Christians!' The people replied, 
· Away with the atheists I' Those who presented 
themselves for communion were examined first by 
Alexander to ascertain thei]; fitness. If found un- 
orthodox, they were excluded from the temple. 
The ceremonial then commenced. It consisted of 
a series of tableaux. The first day ,as given to 
rppresentations of the lying-in of Latona, the birth 
C)f Apollo, the marriage of Apollo and Coronis, with 
the is
ue of it in the generation of Æsculapius. 
On the second day there was the incarnation of · the 
sweet one,' with the Chalcedon plates. the goose 
egg, a.nd the snake. Alexander himself 'vas the 
hero of the third. A new reveJation, it 
eems, had 
informed him of the mysterious circumstances at- 
tending his own coming into the world. His mother 
had been visited by Podalirius, Æsculapius's 
mythical son. The temple was then brilliantly 
illuminated. The prophet, after some preliminary 
gesticulations, laid himself down, as Endymion, to 
sleep upon the couch. Selene, the Moon, pßrsonated 
by the beautiful wife of an officer of 
he imperial 
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court, who was the prophet's mistress, desc ended 
upon him from the roof and covered him \vith kisses, 
the husband looking on, delighted ,vith the honour 
which had fallen upon him. 
In the final scene, Alexander re1.ppeared in bis 
priestly dress. A hymn was sung to the snake, 
the congregation accomp::tnying or respoIJding. The 
choir then formed into a circle and \vent through a 
mystic dance, the prophet standing in the centre. 
The miraculous birth of Alexander, after being 
thus announced, was made into an article of faith 
which the disciples were bound 
o receive. A 
difficulty arose which had not been foreseen. If 
he was the son of a god, ho\v could he be Pytha- 
goras? and how came he by the golden thigh? B:
 
was equal to the occasion; 1;le was not Pythagoras, 
he said, and yet he was. He had the same soul with 
Pythagoras; for that soul \vas the Spirit of God, 
wbic11 \vaned and was renewed like the moon. The 
Spirit descended from heaven at special times and 
Qn special person
, and again ascended when its 
purpose \vas attained. The gold thigh was perhaps 
eXplained as its accompanying symbol. 
Having indentified himself with the Pytbago- 
reans, he announced with authority tbe general 
tru th of their doctrines. He inf?isted OJ} an elevated 
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morality, and directed his disciples to abstain from 
sensual vices. The rules, however, had no applica- 
tion to himself, and behind the veil he created a 
Cyprian paradise. His reputation being so ,veIl 
established, the privilege of admission to the temple 
rites ,vas eagerly sought after. 
The oracle, meanwhile, was active as ever, and 
now and then by its mistakes produced a frightful 
injustice. A PaphlagoniaIJ gentleman had sent his 
son to be educated at Alexandria. The boy had 
joined an expedition up the Nile, ,vhere he fell in 
with some merchants on their ,vay to the Red Sea 
and India. Curiosity led him to accompany them; 
and his household in the city, who had charge of 
him, after waiting for a while and finding that he 
did not come back, concluded that he had been 
drowned in the river, and returned to Paphlagonia 
with the news that the boy was dead. The father 
consulted the seer of Abonotichus. Alexander 
informed hiln that his son had been made away 
with by the servants. The Roman governor was 
appealed to. The word of Alexander, supported as 
he was by Rutilian, was conclusive, and the un- 
fortunate wretches were thrown to the wild beasts. 
Soon after, the boy appeared, none the ,vorse for his 
journey; and an indignant friend of the family went 
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to Abonotichus to expose the impostor before his 
'worshippers. UnfortunateJy, a superstition once 
established is proof against commonplace evidence. 
Alexander only answered by telling the congregation 
to stone the blasphelner, ,vho ,vas rescued ,vhen 
nearly dead by the interposition of a casual traveller. 
....<\.nother adventure into which he fell might have 
been Inore dangerous. The 'var of 
Iarcus Aurelius 
with the 
Iarconlanni ,vas the occasion of the 
celebrated story in Christian mythology of the 
Thundering Legion. It is difficult, and even im- 
possible, to reconcile the account of the war in the 
Christian legend with Lucian's description of it; but 
Lucian ,vas alive at the time, and ,vhen he says that 
the Elnperor was disastrously defeated, he is unlikely 
tu have been Inistaken. Lucian says that Marcus 
Aurelius, before he began the canlpaign, applied to 
Alexander. Alexander told hiln that if he devoted 
two lions to the gods and threw them into the 
Danube, there would be a glorious victory and a 
happy peace. The lions swaIn the river, landed OL 
the opposite bank, and ,vere immediately killèd. 
The Emperor lost a battle and many thousand nlen. 
Aquileia itself nearly escaped being taken. 
This catastrophe tried the faith even of Rutilia:l. 
Alexander, however, told hilll that the gods had 
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foretold a victory, but had not allowed him to know 
on ,vhich side the victory would be. Rutilian r(, 
sisted temptation and continued to believe. 
Affairs, however, had become serious, ,vhen such 
a man ,vas allowed to play with the interests of the 
Empire. Intelligent ROlnans ,vent to Abonotichus 
to Inake inquiries, and were so troublesome that 
Æsculapius had to interfere. When a stranger 
arrived the god decided whether he was to be 
admitted to reside in the town. A suspicious visitor 
,vas ordered to depart under penalties. At last, as a 
public ,varning against the dangel'ous spirit of scep- 
tici8m, Alexander burnt a copy of the writings of 
Epicurus in the market square, and threw the ashes 
into the sea. Lepidus of An1estris, the Roman 
governor, made anuther effort. The prophet ,yas on 
his guard against laymen; but a l)riest it was 
thùught might be more fortunate. A priest was 
sent, but unluckily the priest was a fool and gave 
Alexander a new triulnph. He ,vas granted an 
in
erview \YÌth 'the sweet one,' and conversation 
followed \vhich Lucian sa,v hung up in a telnple at 
Tium J written in letters of gold :- 
PJ'ie8t. Tell me, Lord Glycon J who art thou ';) 
GI!lcon. I am the young Æsculapius, the seconù anti not 
the first. This is a mystery, which may not be revealed. 
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Priest. How long wilt thou remain with us ? 
Glycolt. My time is a thousand years and three. Then 
I go to the East to the barbarians. They also must hear my 
word. 
Priest. What will become of me after this life? 
Glycan. First thou wilt be a camel, and then a prophet 
like Alexander. 


The dialogue ended with a curse on Lepidus for hi::; 
inquisitiveness and unbelief. 
Other means failing, the adventure was next 
undertaken by Lucian himself. Lucian was a 
friend of Rutilian. He had many times remonstrated 
with hiln. He had endeavoureà. to prevent his 
marriage. He had protested against the counten- 
ance which Rutilian was lending to a lying rogue. 
Rutilian pitied Lucian's hardness of heart, and 
perhaps advised him to go to Abonotichus and 
examine for himself. Lucian, at any rate, ,vent. 
Rutilian's ftiendship secured him respectful treat- 
ment. Alexander received him with extreme 
courtesy, and he admits that the prophet's manners 
and appearance surprised and struck him. But 
Lucian ,vas fortified ,vith a conviction that all 
pretenders to supernatural powers ,vere enthusiasts 
or im postors" that miracles had never been and 
could not be. He tried Æsculapius with unusual 
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questions. He asked hÍ1n first if the prophet ,vore 
false hair. He sealed his envelope so skilfully tnat 
it could not be opened, and he received an answer 
in an C unknown tongue.' He discoyered next that 
the prophet had been sounding hi s valet as to 
Lucian's object in coming to hin1. The valet was 
faithful, and Lucian bade hilH tell .Alexander that 
he ,vas suffering from a pain in his side. He then 
wrote hinlself, on two slips of paper, C \Vhat ,vas 
the birthplace of Honlcr l' enclosed them in two 
packets, and sealed then1 as before. The valet 
inforrned the prophet that one referred to the pain, 
and that the other ,vas to ask whether his master 
should return to Italy by land or sea. The replies 
,vere, first, an advice to try Alexander's plaster; 
secondly, an intÍlnation that the yoyage would prove 
dangerous. These experÏ1nents would have been 
enough for Lucian, but his object was rather to 
convince his friend than himself, and he tried 


agaIn. 
This ti me he wrote, C \Vhen will the villanies 
of .Alexander be exposed ? ' ..A.t the back of the 
envelope he made a note that it contained eight 
questions, all of ,vhich he paid for. The prophet 
was completely caught; he retur1Jed eight answers, 
the whole of them unintelligible; and with delnon- 
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stration, as he thought, in his hands 1 Lucian went 
to his friend. 
He found his labour thrown away. Belief in 
the marvellous does not rise from evidence and wiU 
not yield to it. There is the easy answer, that 
infidels are answered according to the impiety of 
their hearts, that the gods ,viU not and perhaps 
cannot work miracles in the presence of sceptics. 
Nothing came of the first visit except that Lucian 
lost the regard of his friend, 'VhOlll Alexander warned 
against him. But he had beconle interested in the 
Inatter; he determined to probe the mystery to 
the bottom. He ,vent to the governor aud offered, if 
he could have security for his life, to furnish him 
with proofs of the imposition which would justify the 
interference of the police. 
The governor gave hiln a guard of soldiers, and 
thus attended he went to ..A.bonotichus a second 
time. The prophet ,vas holding his levée. Lucian 
presented himself, neglecting to Inake an obeisance, 
to the general scandal. The prophet took no notice, 
but gave him his hand to kiss, and Lucian bit it to 
the bone. The believers shrieked and Lucian would 
have been strangled but for his guard. Alexander, 
however, to his surprise and real admiration, bore 
the pain manfully. He told his friends that he 
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and his god haù tamed ruder spirits than Lucian's j 
he bade tbem all retire, and leave him and his 
visitor together. 
When they were alone, he asked Lucian quietly 
why a person whose acquaintance he had valued, 
was determined to be his enemy. Calmness is 
always agreeable. Lucian never doubted for a 
tnonlent Alexander's real character, but the prophet 
interested him in spite of himself. That he might 
study him at leisure, he accepted his overtures, and 
even entered into some kind of intimacy,vith him. 
He stayed for some days at Abonotichus. The 
worshippers ,vere astonished to find a blasphemer 
admitted to confidential intercourse ,vith their 
chief; and Alexander undoubtedly succeeded, if not 
in disarming his guest's suspicions, yet in softening 
the vehemence of his dislike. He was so clever, 
so ,veIl informed, apparently so frank and open, 
that, as Lucian said, he ,vonid have taken in 
Epicurus himself. The search for evidence against 
him was dropped, the governor's guard was sent 
home, and Lucian after a prolonged visit accepted 
an offer from Alexander to send him by water to 
the Bosphorus. The prophet placed at his disposi- 
tion one of his finest vessels, sa,v him on board, 
loadcd hilli \vith pre::'ent
, and ::;u dismissed him. 
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Keener-witted man that Lucian ,vas not alive 
on earth; yet his ,vit had not saved him from 
being to some extent deceived, and he had a near 
escape of paying ,vith his life for his credulity. 
He had not been long at sea when he observed the 
pilot and crew consulting together. The crew,vere 
insisting upon something to ,vhich the pilot 1vould 
not consent. The pilot at length came to him and 
said that C Alexander's orders were that Lucian was 
to be thrown overboard; he had a ,vife and children, 
he had lived respectably for sixty years, and did 
not wish in his old age to stain his conscience with 
a Inurder. He could not go on to the Bosphorus. 
but he ,vould put his passenger on shore.' 
Lucian ,vas landed in Bithynia. He was a 
person of considerable public influence. He had 
powerful friends in the province and at ROine. He 
was looked on favourably by 1Ylarcus Aurelius 
himself. He laid his story before the governor, not 
Lepidus, but another; and Lucian, if anyone, might 
be assured that what he said ,vouJd receive attention. 
But in an era of belief, reason anù fact are powerless; 
the governor told him that if he could convict 
....-\.lexander on the clearest evidence it would be 
impossible to punish him. Prophet he was In 
the opinion of the whole country, and prophet he 
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would remaIn. Lucian was as little successful as 
his predeces
ors, and his interference had gained 
hiIn nothing except materials for the singular account 
,vhich he has left behind. Rutilian was abandoned 
to fate and to the daughter of the 
Ioon, and the 
glories of the prophet of Abonotichus were established 
above the reach of calumny. The Elnperor bestowed 
distinctions on him. The nalne of his town was 
changed. Coins ,vere struck, and now are extant, 
with (the sweet one's' face on one side and Alex- 
ander's on the other. He lived to be an old Jnan, 
and died ,vith his fame undimmed and the belief 
in him unabated. 'Vhat becalne of the snake, 
history on1Íts to tell. 
The superstition did not break in pieces at once. 
The oracle continued to prophesy after Alexander's 
death, and there was a COIL petition amoIlJ the 
disciples as to which of them ",'as to succeed hilll. 
The favourite candidate was an old physician, 
ho, 
Lucian says, ought not to have been found in such 
company. The dispute was referred at last to 
Rutilian, who decided that no successor was needed. 
Alexander was not dead, but ,vas tra.nslated n1erely 
into a better world. fr0111 \vhich he still watched over 
his faithful followers. 
So 
Dds this singular btory, valuabh
 for the light 
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which it throws on a critical epoch in hUlnan history, 
and especially on the disposition of the people among 
whom Paul and Barnabas were taken for gods, and 
amona' whom Paul founded his seven Churches. 
::=> 
Christianity exactly met \vhat they were searching 
for in an ennobling and purifying form, and saved 
those who accepted it from being the victims of sham 
prophets like Alexander. To persons so circum- 
stanced, men of intellect like Lucian addressed them- 
selves in vain. The science of Epicurus was merely 
negative. He might insist that miracles were an 
illusion, and that the laws of nature were never 
broken; but to the human heart craving for light 
from heaven, and refusing to be satisfied without it, 
Epicurus had not a word to say, not a \vord of what 
lay behind the veil, not a word \vhich would serve 
for gnidance in the paths of ordinary duty. IntelJect 
and experience may make it probable to thoughtful 
persons that morality and happiness go together; 
but \vhen all is said, clever men are found of a 
different opinion; and if the human race had waited 
to recognize the sanctions of moral obligation till 
science had måde out on what they rested to its o\vn 
satisfaction, the first steps out of barbarism would 
never have been taken. Knowledge is a plant which 
grows but slowly. Those who gather knowledge 
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must live before they can learn. How to live tl1E:re- 
fore, ho,v to distinguish good from evil, press first 
for an immediate answer. And the answer was 
given by conscience ,vhole æons before reflect.\.:tlg 
intellect had constructed its theories of expediency 
and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Out of 
onscience grows religion; but religion 
when St. Paul came was dea.d, and tbe educa

d 
multitudes in the Empire ,vere sitting by the body 
of it, unable to believe that it was gone, and still 
passionately hoping that the silent gods would again 
speak to them out of heaven. So intense was t.h.e 
longing, that reason had abdicated its proper function; 
any plausible pretender could collect disciple
 in 
millions; and to an audience thus prepared to 
receive it, Christianity was originally offered. Ind
,- 
pendent of philosophy, the better sort of men hate 
evil and impurity; their instincts were recognized 
and justified in the new creed, and they welcomed 
it as a reviving principle of moral life, It did not 
save them from illusions which men of &.c'enç"e \
o t 
have escaped. Holiness of life is no protection 
against freaks of imagination; God is so near to the 
believer that he sees His action everywhere, and 
the hagiology of the early Church is as full of legend 
as the pagan mythology. The apocryphal gospels 
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breathe a Rpirit to the full as credulous as the story 
of the incarnation of Glycon at Abonotichus; with 
this essential and enorn10US difference, however, that 
the credulity of the Christians ,vas dominated by 
conscience, and they detected a polluted impostor 
with as sure an instinct as the most cultivated 
Epicurean. 
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· T HE gardener anrl his wife,' 1tlr. Tennyson tells 
us, C laugh at the claims of long descent.' If 
it be so, the laugh is natural, for our first parents 
were I novi homines,' and could not appreciate what 
they did not possess. Nevertheless, in all nations 
which have achieved any kind of eminence, par- 
ticular falnilies have stood out conspicuously for 
generation after generation as representatives of 
political principles, as soldiers or statesmen, as l1.1ling 
in their immediate neighbourhoods with delegated 
authority, and receiving homage voluntarily offered.. 
They have furnished the finer. tissues in the corporate 
body of the national life, and have given to society 
its unity and coherence. In times of war they have 
fal1en freely on the battle-field. In times of discord 
and civil strife their mos
 
l1ustrious memb

s bavft 
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been the first to bleed on the scaffold. An English 
family, it has been said, takes rank according to the 
number of its Inembers \vhich have been executed. 
With men, as \vith animals and plants, peculiar 
properties are propagated by breeding. Each child 
who has inherited a noble nallle feels a special call 
to do no dishonour to it by unworthy actions. The 
family falls in pieces when its characteristics disap- 
pear. But, be the cause what it may, there is no 
instance, ancient or modern, of any long-protracted 
national existence \vhere an order of aristocrac:y and 
gentry is not to be found preserving their identity, 
their influence, and their privileges of birth through 
century after century. They have no monopoly of 
genius. A gifted man rises out of the people, re- 
ceiving his patent of nobility, as Burns said, C direct 
from Almighty God.' He makes a name and a 
position for himself. But \vhen the name is made, 
he hands it on, \vith distinction printed upon it, to 
his children and his children's chi] dren. More is 
expected from the sons of eminent parents than from 
other rnen, and if the transmitted quality is genuine 
more comes out of them. It is not talent. Talent 
is but partially hereditary, if at all. The virtue that 
runs in the blood is superiority of courage or char- 
acter; and courage and character, far more than 
VOL. IV. 
l 
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c1everness, are the conditions indispensable for 
national leaders. Thus ,yitbout exception, in an 
great peoples, hereditary ariRtocracies have fonned 
then1selves, and ,vhen aristocracies have decayed 
or disappeared the state has degenerated along 
,vith then1. The fall of a nobility Inay be a cause 
of degeneracy, or it Jnay only be a sYlnptom; but 
the phenomenon itself is a plain matter of fact, true 
hitherto under all forms of political constitution, 
monarchic, oligarchic, or repu bìican. Repu blics 
have held together as long as they have been strnng 
with patrician sinc,ys; when the sinews crack the 
republic beco1l1es a den10cracy, and the unity of the 
cOlnmonwealth is shivered into a heap of discon- 
nected atoms, each following its o,vn laws of gravi- 
tation towards its in1agined interests. Athens and 
R01l1e, the Italian Republics, the great kingdoms 
which rose out of the wreck of the Roman En1pire, 
tell the same story. The modern Spaniard reads 
the records of the old greatness of bis country on 
the tombs of the Castilian nobles, and in tbe ruins 
of their palaces. They and the glory of the Spanish 
race have departed together. The Alvas and the 
Olivarez's, the Da Leyva..
 alid 
Iendozas lnay have 
deserved their fan; but wIlen tlley fell, :1nd no otherf; 
had arisen in their places, the nation fell also. 
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Hitherto no great state haR been able to sustain 
itself in a front place without aristocracy of some 
kind maintained on the hereditary principle. On 
this point the answer of history is uniform. The 
United States may inaugurate a ne'v experience. 
With the one exception of the Adams's, the great 
n1en \yho have sho\vn as yet in An1erican history 
have- no representatives to stand at present in the 
front political ranks. There are no \Vashingtons, 
no Franldins, no J effersons, no Clays or Randolphs, 
n.ow governing States or leading debates in Congress. 
How long this will continue, how long the determin- 
ntion that all men shall start equal in the race of 
life will prevail against the instinctive tendencies of 
successful men to perpetua.te their names, is the most 
interesting of political problems. The American 
nationality is as yet too young for conclusions to be 
built on what it has done hitherto, or has forborne 
to do. We shall kno,v better two ceD turies hence 
whether equality and the ballot-box providp better 
leaders for a people than the old n1ethods of birth 
and training. France was cut in pieces in the revo- 
lution of 1793, and flung into the 1Iedean calrlron, 
expecting to emerge again with fresh vitality. 
. The rash experiment has not succeeded up to this 
time, and here too we must wait for what her future 
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will bring forth. So far the nations which have 
deillocratized themselves have been successful In 
producing indefinite quantities of money. If 
money and money-making will secure their stability, 
they n1ay look forward hopefully-not otherwise. 
We, too, have travelled far on the same road. 
We can continue to say, 'Thank God ,ve have still 
a House of Lords,' but it is a House of Lords which 
is allowed to stand with a conditional tenure. It 
DIUst follo,v, it must not lead, the popular will. It 
has been preserved rather as an honoured relic of a 
state of things ,vhich is passing away, than as repre- 
senting any actual forces now existing. vVe should 
not dream of creating a hereditary branch of legis- 
lature if we had to begin over again; being there, 
we let it remain as long as it is harmless. N ever- 
thc...ess, great families have still a hold upon the 
country, either from custom or from a sense of their 
value. Fifty years are gone since the great demo- 
cratic Reform Bill, yet the hereditary peers must 
still give their consent to every la,v which passes. 
Their sons and cousins form a majority in the House 
of Commons, and even philosophic Radicals doubt 
if the character of the House would be improved 
,vithout men there whose position in society is 
secured, .and ,vho can therefore afford to be patriotic. 
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Ho,v long a privileged order will hold its ground 
against the tendencies of the age depends upon itself, 
and upon the objects .which it places before itself. 
If those who are ,vi thin the lines retain, on the 
whole, a superior tone to those outside, and if 
access to the patrician order is limited to men ,vho 
have earned admission there by real merit, the 
Upper House ,vill be left in spite of ballot and 
universal suffrage, or perhaps by nleans of them, 
for generations to came. But the outlook is not 
without its ugly features, and should anything 
lut.ppen to stir the passions of the people as they 
were stirred half a century ago, the English peerage 
would scarcely live through another storm. 
Whatever future may be in store for them, 
the past at any rate is their o,vn, and they are 
honourably proud of it. The Roman preserved in 
his palace the ashes of his titled ancestors, and 
exhibited their images in his saloons. The English 
noble hangs the armour ,vhich 'vas ,vorn at Flodden 
or at Crecy in his ancestral hall. The trophies and 
relics of generations are anlong the treasures of his 
family. The stately portraits of his sires look down 
upon him from the walls of his dining-room. When 
he dies his desire is, like the prayer of the Hebrews, 
to be buried in the sepulchre of his fathers. There 
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only is the fitting and peaceful close of a life honour- 
ably spent. There the first founder of the farnily 
and his descendants rest side by side, after time has 
ceased for each of them, to be remembered together 
by the curious who spell through theIr epitaphs, 
and to dissolve themselves into comtnon dust. 
Occas1onally, as a more emphatIc memorial, the 
mausoleum beconles a nlortuary chapel attached to 
some parish church or cathedral. The original 
purpose was of course that a priest, specially 
appointed, should say ma
ses there imlnediately 
close to the spot \vhere their remains were lying. 
The custon1 has outlived the purpose of it, and such 
chapels are to be nlet \vith in Protestant countries 
as often as in Catholic. The lnost interesting that 
I ever saw is that of the 
Iendozas in the cathedral 
at Burgos. It is the more affecting because the 
Mendozas bave ceased to exist. Nothing survives 
of them save their tOlnbs, which, splendid as they 
are, and of the richest materials, are characteristically 
free from meretricious ornament. There lie the 
figures of the proudest race in the \vhole nobility of 
Spain; knight and laùy, prelate and cardinal. The 
stories or the lives of most of them are gone 
beyond recovery, and yet in those stone features 
CD.n be read character as pure and grand as 
ver 
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did honour to hlunanity. If a single fan1Ïly could 
produce so magnificent a group, we cease to wonder 
ho\v Spain was once the sovereign of Europe, and 
the Spanish Court the houle of courtesy and 
chivalry. 
Next In interest to the mornnnents of the 

Iendozas} and second to then1 only because the 
1\Iendozas thelnselves are gone, are the tOInbs of 
the house of Russell in the chapel at Cheneys, in 
Buckinghamshire. The claims of the Russells to 
honourable memory the loudest Radical will acknow- 
le r lge. For three centuries and a half they have 
led the way in what is called progress. They rose 
,vith the Reformation. They furni
hell a lnartyr 
for the Revolution of 1688. The Refonl1 Bill is 
connected for ever with the nalne of Lord JolIn. 
To know the biographies of the dead RusseHs is to 
kno\v English history for twelve generations; and 
if the progress with which we are so delighted leads 
us safely into the Promised Land, as we are bound 
to believe that it will, Cheneys ought to becolne 
hereafter a place of pious pilgrimage. 
The village stands on a chalk hill rising from the 
little river Clles, four miles from IUckmanswol'th, 
on ,
he road to Alnersha.m. The estate belongs to 
thé Duke of Bec.lfè)rd, anel is pervaded by an aspect 
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of serene good Inanners, as if it ,vas always Sunùay. 
No vulgar noises disturb the general quiet. Cricket 
may be played there, and bo,vls and such ganles 
as propriety allows-but the oldest inhabitant can 
never have heard an oath spoken aloud, or seen a 
drunken man. Dirt and poverty are equally 
unknown. The houses, large and sIn all , are solid 
and substantial, built of red brick, ,vith high chimneys 
and pointed gables, and well-triul1lled gardens before 
the doors. A Gothic fountain stands in the middle 
of the village green, undp-r a cluster of tall elms, 
,vhere picturesque neatly-dressed girls go for the 
purest ,vater. Beyond the green a road runs, on 
one side of which stands the church and the par- 
sonage, on the other the reinains of the once 
spacious manor house, which was built by the first 
Earl of Bedford on the site of an old castle of the 
Plantagenet kings. One ,ving of the manor house 
only survives, but so well constructed, and of material 
so adlnirable, that it looks as if it had been com- 
pleted yesterday. In a field under the window is 
an oak ,vhich tradition says was planted by Queen 
Bess. 
Iore probably it is as old as the Conquest. 
The entire spot, church, mansion, cottages, and 
people, f0rnl a piece of ancient England artificially 
preserved frolll the intrusion of nlodern ,,"ays. No 
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land is let on building lease in Cheneys to be dis- 
figured by contractors' villas. No flaring shops, 
which such villas bring behind them, make the 
street hideous. A single Iniscellaneous store supplies 
the simple wants of the fe,v inhabitants-the bars 
of soap, the bunches of dip candles, the tobacco 
in ounce packets, the tea, coffee, and sugar. the 
balls of twine, the strips of calico. Even the bull's- 
eyes and gingerbread for the children are not un- 
permitted, if they are honestly made and ,varranted 
not to be poisonous. So light is the business that 
t.he tidy woman who presides at the counter com- 
bines with it the duties of the post-office, 'which 
again are of the silnplest kind. All is old-fashioned, 
grave, and respectable. No signs are to be found 
of competition, of the march of intellect, of eraanci- 
pation, of the divine right of each luan and w'Oman 
to do what is good in their own eyes-of the blessed 
liberty which the House of Russell has been so busy 
in setting forward. The inhabitants of Cheneys live 
under authority. The voice of the Russells has been 
the voice of the enlancipator-the hand has beeD 
the hand of the ruling noble. 
The Manor House con
ains nothing of much 
interest. In itself, though a iragment, it is a fine 
specImen of the mason \v')rk of tht3 Tudor times, 
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and if not pulled down will be stanùing strong as 
ever .when the new Lonùon squares are turned to 
du
t beaps. \Vith its high-pitched roofs and its 
clusters of curiously twisted chirnneys it has served 
as a n10del for the architecture of the village, the 
slnallest cottages looking as if they had grown frolll 
seeds ,vhich had been dropped by the central 
manSIon. 
All this is pretty enough, but the attraction ùf 
the place to a stranger is the church and what it 
contain::;. I had visited it before IT10re than once, 
but I ,visheù to inspect the rnonlllllents 1I1Ore closely. 
! ran down fi"l'ill London, one eyeuing in June, to 
the village inn, and in the 1110rnÍlJg, soon after 
sunrise, when I ,va
 in less danger of having the 
officious assistance thrust upon n1e of clerk or sexton, 
I sauntered over to see if I could enter. The keys 
were kept at an adjoining cottage. The busy nlatron 
was already up anù at her work. When I told her 
that I had special perrnission she unlocked the 
church door and left lHe to nlysülf. \Vithin, ag 
without, all was orùer. K 0 churcll wardens, it was 
plain enough, had ever been allowell tu work their 
will at Cheneys. Nay, the unchallenged loyalty of 
the Bedford family to constitutional liberty must 
ha\ e saveù the Church frolli thù visits of tlle COIn- 
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luissioners of the Long Parliarl1ent. On the walls 
are old Catholic brasses, one representing a parish 
priest of the place with the date of 15 12, and a scroll 
praying for ll1ercy on l}is soul. Strange to think 
that this n1an had said mass in the very place 'where I 
was standing, and that the memory of him had been 
preserved by the Russells, till the wheel had come 
round again and a Catholic hierarchy had been again 
established in England, with its Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. Will n1ass be ever said in 
Cheneys again ?-not the sham mass of the Ritual- 
ists, but the real thing? vVho that looks on England 
n01Y can say that it will not? And four miles off 
is Amershaln, where Jolin l(nox used to preach, and 
Queen 
Iary's inquisitors gathered their batches of 
heretics for Smithfield. On the paven1ent against 
the wall lies a stone figure of an old knight, fin- 
ished only frOn1 the waist upwards. The knight 
is in his armour, his ,vife rests at his side; the 
hands of both of them reverently folded. Opening 
from the church on the north side, but private and 
not used for service, is the Russell Chapel. Bel01v 
is the vault 'vhere the ren1ains lie of most of the 
farnily who have borne the name for three centuries 
and a half. 
On a stone tablet O\Tcr the east wind01v are the 
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wordB 'This Chapel is built by Anne, Countess of 
Bedford, wife to John, Earl of Bedford, A.D. 1556.' 
It ,vas the yeal in ,vhich Queen 
Iary was most 
busy offering her sacrifices to persuade Providence 
to grant her an heir. The chapel, therefore, by a 
curious irony, Inust have been consecrated with 
Catholic cerell1onies. 
The earìiest n10nUluent is the tomb of this Lady 
Anne 1 and her husband, and is one of the finest 
of its kind in Europe. The material is alabaster; 
the pink veins in the stone being abundant enough 
to give a purple tint to the whole construction. The 
\vorkmanship is extremely elaborate, and belongs 
to a time when the temper of men was still manly 
and stern, and 1vhen the Inediæval reverence for 
death 'vas still unspoiled by insincerity and affect- 
ation. The hands are folded in the old 
':uanner. 
The figures are not represented as sleeping, but 
as in a trance, 1vith the eyes wide open. The faces 
are evidently careful likenesses; the Earl has lost 
an eye in action-the lid droops over the socket as 
in life. His head rests on his corslet, his sword is 
at his side. He ,vears a 1ight coronet and his beard 
falls lo\v on his breast. The features do not denote 


, Through some Llunder, she is described 011 the monument as 
Lady Elizabeth. 
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a man of genius, but a loyal and worthy servant of 
the State, cautious, prudent, and thoughtful. The 
lady's face is more remarkable, and it would seem 
from the pains ,vh
ch have been takelJ. with it that 
the artist must have personally known and admired 
her, while the Earl he may have known only by his 
portrait. The forehead of the Lady Anne is strong 
and broad, the nose large, the lips full but severely 
and expressively closed. She looks upward as she 
lies, with awe, but with a bold heart, stern as a 
Roman matron. The head is on a cushion, but the 
Earl's baldric would have formed as suitable a pillow 
for a figure so commanding and so powerful. I t is 
a pity that ,ve know so little of this lady. She was 
the daughter of Sir Guy Sapcote, of Huntingdonshire. 
Her mother was a Cheney, and through her the 
Cheneys estate fell to its present owners. She had 
been twice married and twice a widow when her 
hand ,vas sought by Sir John Russell. At that time 
she was in the household of Catherine of Arragon; 
but she had no liking for the cause which Catherine 
represented, or for Qatherine's daughter either. She 
died while Mary ,vas still on the throne, but in her 
will she gave a significant proof that she at least 
had not bowed the knee when Baal ,vas bronght 
in again. She bequeathed her soul to Almighty 
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God, 'trusting only by the death and passion of his 
dear Son, Jesus Christ, to be saved.... This is an 
that can be said of the (luighty mot.her' of the 
Russells to whose side they are gathered as they 
fall; but if the stern portrait speaks truth. her 
sons have inherited gifts froll1 her )nore vrecious 
by far than the broad lan(-1s in Bedford and 
Huntingdcn. 
The Russells, or Rozels, are on the Battle Roll 
as having COlne f1'0111 N orn1andy ,vith the Conqueror. 
They played their part under the Plantagenets, not 
without distinction, and to\vards the end of the 
fifteenth century \vere a substantial family settled 
at Barwick, in Dorsetshire. In the year I 506, 
John, son and heir of the reigning head of the 
house, had returned from a tour on t.he continent, 
bringing back \vith him nccoll1plishments rare at all 
till1es with young proud Englishmen, and at that 
day unheard of save alllong the officially-trained 
clergy. Besid0s his other acquisitions he could 
speak French, and probably German. It happened 
that in tJhat winter the Archduke Philip, with his 
Inad wife J Oflnna, sister of Catherine of Arragon, 
wa
 on his way froln the Low Countries to Spain. 
As he was going clown channel he wns driven by 
a gale into V{ eymou th 3nd having been extrell1ely 
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sea-sick, he landed to recover 11in1self. Foreign 
princes are a. critical species of guest. The relations 
of Henry VII. \vith Joanna's father, lferdinand, \ver'
 
just then on a doubtful footing. Prince Arthur ,vas 
dead. Catherine was not yot Inarried to his brother 
Henry, nor ,vas it at all certain that she was to 
marry hÎIn; and \"hen so great a person as the 
Archduke, and so nearly connected \vith Ferdinand, 
had con1e into England uninvited, the authorities 
in Dorsetshire feared to let hiln proceed on his 
voya.ge till their Inaster's pleasure was kno\vn. A 
courier ,vas despatched to London, and meanwhile 
Sir ThomaR Trenchard, the most important gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, invited the \vhole party 
to stay \vith him at \V olverton Hall. Trenchard 
was Russell's cousin. His o,vn linguistic capabilities 
,vere lin1Îted, and he sent for his young kinsl11an to 
assist in the royal visitors' entertainment. Russell 
went, and made himself extreillely useful. Henry 
VII. having pressed th0 Archduke to come to him 
at \Vindsor, the Archduke carried his new friend 
along with him, and spoke so \xtarn1ly of his talents 
and character to the king that he ,vas taken at once 
into the household. So conllnenced the ne\v birth 
of the Russell house. l\Iost Jl1en have chances 
opened to them at one time or another. Young 
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Russell was one of the iew who knew how to grasp 
opportunity by the forelock. He was found apt 
for any kind of service, either ,vith pen or sword, 
brain or hand. He went ,vith Henry VIII. to his 
first campaign in France. He was at the siege 
of Thérouenne, and at the battle of the Spurs. 
For an interval he was employed in political negoti- 
ations. Then \ve find him one of sixteen English 
knights ,vho held the list.s against all comers at 
Paris on the marriage of Louis XII. ,vith the Princess 

Iary. In the ,var of 1522 he lost his eye at the 
storming of Morlaix, and was knighted for his 
gallantry there. Immediately afterwards he w'as 
elnployed by Henry and Wolsey on an intrieate 
and dangerous service. Louis XII. ,vas dead. The 
friendship between England and France was broken, 
and Henry and his nephe\v, the Emperor Charles V., 
were leagued together against the young Francis. 
Charles ,vas aiming at the conquest of Italy. Henry 
had his eye on the French cro,Vll, which he dreamt 
of recovering for himaelf. Francis had affronted 
his powerful kinsman and subject, the Duke of 
Bourbon. Bourbon had intimated that if England 
,vonld provide him \vith ll10ney to raise an army, 
he would recognize Henry as his liege lord, and 
John Russell ,vas the perso
 s
n
 t
 ascertain 
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whether Bourbon might be trusted to keep his 
word. RusseH, it seems, was satisfied. The money 
was provided and ,vas 
ommitted to Russell's care, 
and the great powers of Europe made their first 
plunge into the convulsions. ,vhich were to last for 
more than a century. Little did Henry and Charles 
know what they were doing, or how often they would 
change partners before the game ,vas over. Bourbon 
invaded Provence, Sir John Russell attending upon 
him with the English treasure. The ,var rolled across 
the Alps, and Russell sa,v the great battle fought 
at Pavia, where France lost all save honour, and the 
French king ,vas the prisoner of the Emperor. 
Then, if ever, was the tilne for Henry's dreanl to 
have been accomplished; but it became too clear that 
the throne of France ,vas not at Bourbon's disposi- 
tion, and that even if he had been willing and able 
to keep his word the Elnperor had no intention of 
allo,ving him to keep it. Henry and Wolsey had 
both been foiled in the object nearest to their hearts, 
for Henry could not take the place of Francis, and 
\V olsey, ,vho had meant to be pope, sa,v the Cardinal 
de 
Iedici chosen instead of him. So followed a 
shift of policy. Charles V. was now the danger to 
the rest of Europe. Henry joined himself wi tb 
France against his late ally. Franci
 ,vas to be 
'\'"OL. ) \.. 32 
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liberated fronl his Spanish prison, and ,vas to Inurry 
Henry's daughter. Catherine of Arragon ,vas to 
be divorced, and Henry was to marry a :F.rench 
princess, or some one else in the French interest. 
The adroit Russell in 'Italy was to bring 

Iilan, 
Venice, and the Papacy into the new confederacy. 
An ordinary politician looking then at the position 
of the pieces on the European ches:s-board, ,vould 
have said that Charles, in spite of himself, would 
have been cOlnpelled to combine with the G<tnnau 
princes, and to take up the cause uf the Reformation. 
The POlJe was at war .with hÌ111. Clenlent, Henry, 
and Francis ,vere heartily friends. Henry had 
broken a lance ,vith Luther. Bourbon's army, which 
had conquered at Pavia, was recruited with lanz- 
knechts, either Lutherans or godles::; ruffians. Bour- 
bon's army ,vas now Charles's; and food being 
scanty and pay 1J.ut forthcOluing, the duke was 
driven, like auother Alaric, to fling himself upon 
ROHle, aùù stonn aUll plunòer the iDlperial city. It 
is curious and touching to find CleInent clinging in 
such a, hurrical1e tu England and Henry as his surest 
suppurt::;. RU:5
ell had been staying with hira. at the 
Vatican on the eve of the catastrophe. He had 
gone home before the Gennans approached, and 
n1ÏJ3::;ed being pre::;ent at the most extraordinary 
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scene in the dralna of the sixteenth century, when 
the IIoly Father, frolll the battlernents of St. Angelo, 
saw his city sacked, his churches pillaged, his sacred 
sisterhoods outraged, his cardinals led in nlockery 
on asses' backs through the streets by wilJ bauds, 
acting under the order, or ill the narne, of the must 
Catholic King. 
An attitude so extravagant could not endure. A 
little ,vhile, and the laws of spiritual attraction had 
forced the various parties into lilore appropriate 
relations. The di vorce of Catherine ,vent forward; 
the Pope fell back on Catherine's Imperial nephew. 
England broke with the Holy Boe, and the ÏlllPulses 
,vhich were to relnoclel the modern world fio,ved into 
their natural channels. Russell's friend, Thornas 
Crolllwell, became I-leury's chief minister; and 
Russell hiInself, though the schelne he had been em- 
ployed to forward had burst like a bubble, still rose 
in his sovereign's confidence. He was at Calais with 
Henry in 1532 ,vhen Anne Boleyn was publicly 
received by Francis. He ,vas active in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, and presided at the execu- 
tion of the Abbot of Glastoribury. Again, when 
Anne Boleyn fell into disgrace, Russell, ,vho was 
no,v Privy Seal, was appointed with her uncle, the 
Duke of Norfolk, to examine into the charges 
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against her. Through all the changes of Henry's 
later years, when the scaffold became so near a 
neighbour of the Royal closet, Russell relnained 
always esteemed and trusted. At the birth of the 
young Ed ward he ,vas Inade a peer, as Baron RusF-ell 
of Chencys. The year after he received the Garter. 
As Warden of the Stannaries he obta.ined the JanJs 
and mines of the sl1ppressed Abbey of Tavistock. 
When his old n1aster died he was carried on with 
the rising tide of the Refonnation; he took 1\Iiles 
Coverdale for his chaplain, and obtained the 
Bishopric of Exeter for hill1. At his house in the 
Strand 'vas held the conference on the Eucharist, 
when the strangest of all hunìan superstitions wa.q 
banished for a tÏ1ne from the English liturgy. Lord 
Russell's vigorous hand suppressed the Catholic re- 
bellion in Devonshire. The Earldom of Bedforrl caIne 
next. His estates grew with his I'ank. \Y oburn 
.Abbey fell to him on easy terms, for the Lords of 
the Council ".ere first in the field, and had the 
pick of the spoil. Faction never tell1pted him out 
of the even road. He kept aloof froln the quarrels 
of the Seymours and the J)udleys. \Yhen Soruer- 

et ,vas attainted, tIle choicest morsel of Somerset's 
forfeited estates-Covent Garden and (the seven acres' 
-was granted to the Earl of Bedforò, Edward'R 
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death ,vas a critical moment. Bedford, like the rest 
of his Council, signed the instr
rnent for the succes- 
sion of Lady Jane Grey. Like the rest, he changed 
his mind when he saw Lady Jane repudiated by the 
country. The blame of the conspiracy was thrown 
on the extreme Protestant faction. The moderate 
Liber
ls declared for 1\fary, and by retaining their 
places and their influence in the Council set limits 
to the reaction, and secured the next succession to 
:Mary's sister. 
Iary's government became Catholic, 
but Russell continued Privy Seal. A rebellion 
broke out in Devonshire; this time a Protestant one. 
Bedford was the person who put it do,vn. His last 
pu blic act was to go with Lord Paget to Spain to 
bring a Spanish husband home for his queen. He 
sailed with Philip from Corunna. He ,vas at the 
memorable landing at Southampton, and he gave 
away his mistress at the n1arriage at Winchester. A 
few months later he died, after fifty years of service 
in the most eventful period of modern English 
history. His services 'v ere splendidly rewarded 
and he has been reproached in consequence as a 
trimmer and a time-server. But revolutions are 
only successful when they advance on a line lying 
between two extremes, and resulting from their 
compound action. To be a trimmer at such a tÏ1ne 
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is to have discerned the true direction In wl1ich 
events are moving, and to be a 'vi
e lllan in ,yhOln 
good sense is stronger than enthusia.sn1. John 
Russell's lot was cast in an era of convul
ion, 
when Europe was split into hostile calnps, ,vhen 
religion ,yas a shuttlecock of faction, Catholics and 
Protestants, as they were alternately uppermost, 
senrling their antagoni
ts to stake or sc.affold. 
Russell represented the true feeling of the Dlajority 
of Englishmen. They were ready to move ,vith the 
age, to shake off the old tyranny of the Church, to 
put an end to Inonastic idleness, and to repllrliate the 
authority of the Pope. Bat they had no inclination 
to 811 bstitute dogmatic Protest'tntism for dogn1atic 
Catholicism. They felt instinctively that theolo- 
gians knew but little, after all, of the subject for 
which they were so eager to persecute each other. 
and that the world had other interests beside 
those which were technically called religious; and 
on one point through all that trying tinle they were 
specially detennined, that they wou]d have no 
second ,var in England of rival Roses) no 1110re fields 
of, Towton or Barnet. They w'ould "
ork out their 
reformation, since a reformation thcrp "WaR to be, 
within the Jaw and by the fornu; of it, and if enthusi- 
Ilsts cho
c to break into rebellion, or even passively 
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to refuse obedience to the law like 
Iore or Fisher, 
they might be admired for their generous spirit, but 
they were struck do.wn \vithout hesitation or mercy. 
'Vho shall say that the resolution was not a wise 
one, or that men who acted upon it are proper 
objects of historical invective 1 
The mission to Spain rounds off John Russell's 
story. It commenced with his introduction to 
Philip's grandfather. It ended with Philip's 
marriage to the English Queen. Throughout his 
life his political sympa.thies ,vere rather In1perial 
than French, as English feeling generally was. He 
was gone before the 1\-Iarian persecution assumed its 
darker character; and until the stake became so 
busy, a wise liberal statesman might reasonably have 
looked on l\Iary's marriage with her cousin a:a 
promising peace for the country, and as a happy 
ending of an old quarrel. 
Lady Anne lived to complete the Cheneys 
cbapel; she died two years after her husband, and 
the Russells \vere then threatened with a change of 
fortune. The next Earl, Fra.ncis- Francis' with the 
big head' -\vas born in 1528. Hj
 monument 
stands next that of his father and Inother, and is 
altogether inferior to it. The two figures, the 
Earl himself and the Countess ltiargaret, are of 
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alabaster like the first, and though ,vanting in 
dignity, are not in thelnselves wholly offensive; but 
according to the vile taste of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they are tawdrily coloured in ,vhite and red 
and gold, and are lowered froln the ,vorthiness of 
sculpture to the level of a hair-dresser's model or 
of the painted Highlander at the door of a tobacco 
shop. Piety in England had by this time passed over 
to the Puritans, and Art, divorced frolll its proper 
inspiration, represented human beings as no better 
than wearers of State clothes. The Earl' with the 
big head' deserves a more honourable portrait of 
himself, or deserves at least that the paint should be 
washed off. He was brought forward early in puLlic 
life. He was Sheriff of Bedfordshire when he was 
nineteen. He sate in the Parliament of 1553, when 
the Prayer-book was purged of idolatry. In religion, 
taught perhaps by his Ifiother, he was distinctly 
Protestant, and when his father died he was laid 
hold of as suspect by Gardiner. He escaped and 
joined the English exiles at Geneva. At the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth he was called home, restored to his 
estates, and placed on the Privy Council, and 1vhen 
it pleased 1tlary Stuart, then Queen of France, to 
assume the royal arnlS of England, and declare her- 
self the rightful own
r of the English crown, the Earl 
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of Bedford was sent to Paris to require that an1bit.ious 
lady to limit those dangerous pretensions and to 
acknowledge her cousin's right. 
Here it was that Bedford began his acquaintance 
with 
Iary Stuart; an acquaintance which was to 
be renewed under more agitating conditions. At 
Geneva, he had been intÏlnate with the leading 
Reformers, Scotch as well as English. When 
lary 
began her intrigues with the Catholic party in 
England, Bedford was sent to Berwick as Governor, 
where he could keep a \vatch over her doings, and be 
in. constant communication with Knox and Murray. 
He received and protected l\Iurray at the time of the 
Darnley maTriage. Ruthven fled to hiln after the 
murder of Rizzio; and from Ruthven's lips Bedford 
wrote down the ren1arkable despatch, describing the 
details of the scene in tnat suite of rOOlns at Holy- 
rood which has passed into our historical literature. 
The Queen of Scots was regarded at this time by 
the great body of the English people as Elizabeth's 
indisputable heir. Catholic though she might be, 
her hereditary right \vas respected as 
Iary Tudor's 
had been, and had Elizabeth died while Darnley 'vas 
alive, she ,vould have succeeded as easily as Jalnes 
succeeded afterwards. When James ,vas born he 
was greeteå on his arrival in this ,vorld as a Prince 
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of the Blood Royal, and Bedford was sent to Stirling 
to the christening ,vith fine presents and COll1- 
pliments from his n1istress. The shado\v of the 
approaching tragedy hung over the ceremony. 
Bedford \vas conducted to the nursery to see th(1 
child in his cradle. Among the gifts which he had 
brought was a font of gold, which held the water in 
which J alnes was nlade a Christian. 1f ary, in retnrn) 
hung a chain of diamonds on Bedford's neck; never 
missing an opportunity of conciliating an English 
noble. .But the English ambassador was startled to 
observe that the Queen's husband seelned of less 
consider3.tion in her Court than the meanest foot- 
boy. The Queen hen-elf scarce spoke to hin1; the 
courtiers passed hin1 by with disdain. Bedford set it 
down to the mur\.ier of Rizzio, which he supposed to 
be still unforgiven, and he gave 1Iary a kindly hint 
that the poor \vretch had friends in England whom 
in prudence she would do well to ren1enl ber. Two 
months after came Kirk 0' Field, and then the 
Bothwell marriage, Carberry Hill, Lochleven, Lang- 
side, the flight to England, the f'eventcen years in 
which the caged eagle beat her wings against her 
prison bars; and, finally, the closing scene in the 
hall at Fotheringay. 
As his father had supported the rights of 
Iarv 
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Tudor, so the second Earl \vould have upheld the 
rights of 
Iary Stuart til1 she had lost the respect of 
the country. But after Darnley's death the generR.l 
sense of England pronounced her succession to be 
impossible. Bedford stood loyally by hi
 own 
mistress in the dangers to \vhich she was exposed 
from the rage of the disappointed Catholics. He 
\vas not one of the Lorrls of the Council "rho were 
chosen to ex:unine the celebrated Cas
et letter::;, for 
he was absent at Berwick; but he sate on the trial 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and he joined in sending 
hÏIn to the scaffold. He died in I 5 S 5, two year
 
before 
lary Stuart's career was ended, but not before 
it ,,"'as foreseen \vhat that end must be. One other 
claim must not be forgotten which the second Earl 
possesses upon the memory of Ellg1ishmen. The 
famous Drake was born upon his estate at Tavistock. 
The Earl kne\v and re
pected his parents, and was 
godfather to their child, ,vho derived frolll hiJn the 
name of Francis. It was strange to feel that the 
actual relnains of the man who had played a part in 
these great scenes \vere lying beneath the stones half 
a dozen yards frOlll me. He sleeps sound, a.nd the 
jangle of human discord troubles him no nlore. 
He had t\VO sons, neither of whOln is in the 
vaults at Cheneys. Francis, the eldest, was killed 
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while his father ,vas alive, in a skirmish on the 
Scotch border. Willialn fought at Zutphen by the 
side of Philip Sydney. For five years he ,vas 
Viceroy of Ireland, which he ruled at least with 
better success than Essex, ,vho can1e after him. 
This William ,vas n1ade Lord Russel] of Thornhaugh, 
and brought a second peerage into the falnily. Their 
sister .....t\.nne ,vas lnarried to Arnbrose Dudley, Earl of 
"r arwick, the brother of Elizabeth's Leicester. 
The third Earl, Edward, was tbe son of Francis 
who was killed in the north, and succeeded his 
grandfather when a boy of eleven. In hirn the 
family genius slept. He lived undistinguished and 
harmless, and died in 1627, having left unfulfilled 
even the simple duty of begetting an heir. He ,vas 
followed by his cousin Francis, sÖn of his uncle, Lord 
Thomhaugh, and the divided hOUS8S again becarue one. 
Tbis Francis ,vas caJled the ,vise Earl. He was 
a true Russell, zealous for the Constitution and the 
constitutional liberties of England. He had been 
bred a la,vyer, and understood all the arts of Parlia- 
nlentary warfare. At the side of Eliot, and PYln, 
and Selden, he fought for the Petition of Right, and 
can-ied it by his own energy through the House of 
Lords. Naturally he maJe hinlself an object of 
animosity to the Court, and he was sent to tbe 
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To"\ver as a reward of his courage. The)7 could not 
keep hin1 as they kept Eliot, to die there. He was 
released, but the battle had to be waged with 
weapons which a Russell was not disposed to use. 
When he ,vas released Parlian1entary life in England 
was suspended. . There was no place for a Russell by 
the side of Laud and Strafford, and Bedford set 
hilnself to improve his property and drain the 
marshes about \Vhittlesea and Thorne)'. If solid 
work well done, jf the addition of hundreds of 
thousands of acres to the soil available for the 
support of English life, bp, a title to honourable 
relnembrance, this Earl ranks not the lo,vest in the 
Cheneys pantheon. He and his countess lie in the 
vault, with several of their children who died in 
childhood; they are comlnemorated in a 1110nUlnent 
not ungraceful in itself, ,vere not it. too daubed with 
paint and vulgarized by gilding. One of the little 
ones is a bab)'", a balnbino s,yaddled round with 
,vrappings which had probably helped to choke the 
infant life out of it. 
The wise Earl died immediately after the opening 
of the Long Parlialnent. \Villialn Russell, his eldest 
son, had been returned to the House of Con1æons 
along with PYlll as n1elnber for Tavistock. The 
Bedford intereRt donbtless gave Pym his seat there. 
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Hl
 f
1ther's death relnoved him from the stornlY 
atmosphere of the Lower House, and he was unequal 
to the responsibilities which his ne,v position threw 
upon hbn. Civil ,val' was not a theatre on ,vhich 
a,ny Russell was likely to distinguish hitnself, and 
Earl Williaru less than any of theln. The old land- 
IHarks were sublnerged under the deluge. He was 
,vashed front side to side, fighting alternately in 
the field for I\.:ing and Parlialnent. He signed the 
Covenant in 1645, but he found "\Voburn a pleasanter 
place than the council charnber, and thenceforward, 
till CronHvell's death, he luoked un and took little 
part in public life. Charles twice visited hin1; once 
on his 'Yay back to Oxford after his failure at Chester, 
and again in 1647 when he ,vas in the hands of 
the anny, then quartered between Bedford and St. 
Albans. It was at the titne of the arrny lnanifesto, 
when the poor King Ïlnagined that he could playoff 
Croillwell against the Parlialnent, anù in fact ,vas 
playing away his own life. After the negotiations 
were broken oft
. Charles went frol11 W oburn to 
Latirllers, a place cluse to Cheneys, froln the windows 
of which, in the hot Augu
t <.lays, he lllllst have 
looked do,vn on the Choneys va,lley antI seen the 
san1e Ineadows that llO'V stretch alollg the bottoln, 
anJ the saIne hanging beecL woods, and the same 
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river sparkling alnong its flags and rushes, and the 
cattle standing in the shallows. The world plunges 
on upon its way; generation follows generation, 
playing its part, and then ending. The quiet earth 
bears ,vith them one after the other, and ,vhile aU 
else changes, itself is changed so little. 
This Earl was nlemorable rather from .what befell 
hÏIu than frorn anything ,vhich he did. He ,vas the 
first duke and he ,vas the father of Lord \Villiam, 
whom English cOBstit.ut.ional history has selected to 
honour as its chief saint and martyr. The Russells 
were not a family ,vhich was likely to furnish Inartyrs. 
They wanted neither courage, nor general decision 
of character, but they were cool and prudent; never 
changing their colours, but never rushing on fodorn 
hopes, or throwing their lives away on ill-consiclereà 
en terprises. 
Lord William, or Lord Russell, as he should 
be called, had perhaps inherited some exceptional 
quality in his blood. His tnother ,vas the beautiful 
.Anne Carr, daughter of Oarr, Earl of SOll1erset, the 
favourÏte of Janles I., and of Ifrunces Ho,vard, the 
divorced .wife of the Earl of Essex, the hero and 
heroine of the great Oyer of poisoning, ,vith its black 
surroundings of witchcraft and devilry. The old Earl 
Francis had 
ate upon their trial. He had been 
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horrified ,vhen his son hatl proposed to marry the 
child of so on1inous a pair. But Laùy Anne was not 
touched by the crimes of her parents. Her lovelinesp 
shone perhaps the more attractively against so dark 
a background. Her character must have been singu- 
larly innocent, for she grew up in entire ignorance 
that her Inother had been tried for 111urder. The 
fan1ily opposition was reluctantly \vithdrawn, and 
young Russell married her. 
This pair, Earl William-after,vards Duke-and 
the Lady Anne Carr, are the chief figures in the 
most ostentatious monUlnent in the Russell chapel. 
They are seated opposite each other in an attitude 
of violent grief, their bodies flung back, their heads 
buried in their hands in the anguish of petrified 
despair. They had many children, medallions of 
whom are ranged on either side in perpendicular 
ro\vs. In the centre is the eldest-the occasion of 
the sorrow so conspicuously exhibited-,vhose head 
fell in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The execution of this 
Dledallion is extrelnely good; the likeness-if we 
may judge froln the extant portraits of Lord Russell 
-is very remarkable. The expression is lofty and 
distinguished, more nearly resembling that of the 
first Countess than that of any of her other de- 
scendauts; but there is a want of brearlt1a, and the 
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features are depressed and gloomy. It is a noble 
face, yet a face which tells of aspirations and con- 
victions unaccompanied with the force which could 
carry thenl out into successful action. It stands 
,vith a sentence of doom upon it, the central object 
in a group of sculpture which, as a whole, is affected 
and hysterical. A man so sincere and so honourable 
deserves a silnpler memorial, but it is not uncharac- 
teristic of the pretentiousness and unreality which 
have been the drapery of the modern Whigs-their 
principles good and true in themselves, but made 
ridiculous by the extravagance of self-laudation. 
Lord Russell's wife is a beautiful figure in the 
story, and she lies by his side in the Cheneys vault. 
She ,vas Rachel 'V riothesley, daughter of Lord 
Southampton; her mother being a De Rouvigny, 
one of the great Huguenot families in France. The 
tragedy of Lord Russell scarcely needs repeating. 
The Restoration was an experiment, to try whether 
the liberties of England ,vere compatible with the 
maintenance of a dynasty which ,vas Catholic at 
heart, and ,vas for ever leaning as far as the tin1es 
would permit to an avowal of Catholic belief. 
Charles II. had been obliged to hide his real creed, 
and pretend to Protestantism af; a condition of his 
return. But the Catholic party grew daily stronger. 
YO
 I
 3
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Charles had no son, and the Duke of York Wf},S 
not Catholic only, but fanatically Catholic. Lord 
RusseH led the opposition in Parliament. He shared 
to the bottom of his heart in the old English dread 
and hatred of Popery. He impeached Buckinghan1 
and Arlington. He believed to the last in the 
reality of the Popish plot, and he accepted Oates 
and Dangerfield as credible ,vitnesses. He carried 
a Bill prohibiting Papists from sitting in Parliament. 
If Papists could not sit in Parliament, still less 
ought they to be on the throne, and the House of 
Commons, under his influence, passed the Exclusion 
Bill, cutting off the Duke of York. Russell carried 
it ,,\th his own hands to the House of Lords, and 
session after session, dissolution after dissolution, 
he tried to force tIJe Lords to agree to it. No 
wonder that the Duke of York hated LilH, and 
would not spare hin1 ,vhen he caught him tripping. 
'Vhen constitutional opposition failed, a true Russell 
would have been content to ,vait. But the husband 
of Lady R
hel drifted into sOlTIething ,vhich, if not 
treason, was curiously like it, and under the shadow 
of his example a plot ,vas formed by ruder spirits tù 
save the nation by killing both the Duke and the 
King. Lord Russell ,vas not privy to the Rye Jlouse 
affair, but he admitted that l)A 11acl talc.en part in a 
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consultation for putting the country in a condition to 
defend its liberties by force, and the enemy against 
whom toe country was to be on its guard was the 
heir to the crown. 
:rvlartyrs may be among the best of men, but 
they are not commonly the ",-isest. To them their 
particular theories or opinions contain everything 
which lllakes life of importance, and no formula 
ever conceived by man is of such universally com- 
prehensive character that it must be acted upon at 
all hazards and regardless of time and opportunity. 
The enthusiast imagines that he alone has the 
courage of his convictions; but there is a faith, 
and perhaps Q deeper faith, \vhich can stand still 
and ,vait till the fruit is ripe, when it can be 
gathered without violence. Each has its allotted 
part. The noble generous spirit sacrifices itself and 
serves the cause by suffering. The indignation of 
the country at the execution of Sydney and Russell 
alienated England finally and fatally from the House 
of Stuart. LorJ Russell and his friend ,vere canon- 
ized as the saints of the Revolution, but the harvest 
itself was gathered by statesmen of more common 
clay, yet perhaps better fitted for the working 
business of life. 
Lord Russell's trial ,vas attended with every 
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feature which could concentrate the nation's attention 
upon it. The Duke of York was the actual and 
scarcely concealed prosecutor. Lady Rachel 
ppeared 
in court as her husband's secretary. It is idle to 
say that he was unjustly convicted. He was privy 
to a scheme for armed resistance to the Government, 
and a Government which ,vas afraid to punish him 
ought to have abdicated. Charles Stuart bad b(
en 
brought back by the deliberate will of the people. 
As long as he ,vas on the throne he ,vas entitled 
to Jefend both himself and his authority. Lord 
Russell .was not, like Han1pden, resisting an uncon- 
stitutional breach of the la,v. He ,vas taking 
11recautions against a danger which he anticipated, 
but which had not yet arisen. A Government lnay 
be hateful, and ,,"'e nlay adlnire the courage ,vhich 
takes arms against it; but the Governlnent, while it 
exists, is not t.o be blamed for protecting itself with 
those ,veapons which the law places in its hands. 
He died beautifully. Every effort was n1ade 
to save hÍln. His father pleaded his o,vn exertions 
in bringing about the Restoration. Bu t the Duke 
of York ,vas inexorable, and Lord Russell was 
executed. The Earl was consoled after the Revolu- 
tion with a dukedolo. His mother, Lady Anne, did 
not live to recover from the shock of her son'4) 
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death. In the midst of her wretchedness she found 
accidentally in a room in Woburn a pamphlet with 
an account of the Overbury murder. For the first 
tin1e she learnt the dreadful story. She ,vas found 
senseless, with her hand upon the open page, and 
never rallied from the blo,v. 
Lady Rached lived far into the follo,ving century, 
and ,vas a venerable old lady before she rejojned 
her husband. Once at least ,vhile alive Lady 
Rachel visited Cheneys Chapel. Rer foot had stood 
on the same stones where lnine ,vere standing; 
her eyes had rested on the same sculptured figures. 
C I have accomplished it,' she wrote, C and am none 
the worse for having satisfied n1Y longing mind, 
and that is a little ease-such degree of it as I 
must look for. I had some business there, for that 
to me precious and delicious friend desired I would 
make a little monun1ent for us, and I had never seen 
the place. I had set a day to see it ,vith him not 
three months before he was carried thither, but was 
prevented by the boy's illness.' 
C She would make a little monulnent.' .A.nd out 
of that modest hope of hers has grown the monstrous 
outrage upon taste and simplicity, which we may 
piously hope was neither designed nol" approved by 
the admirable Lady Rachel. 
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Lord Russell had pressed his devotion to the 
cause of liberty beyond the law; another Russell 
has been accused of treason to the sacred traditions 
of the falnily. Edward, the youngest brother of the 
fourth Earl Francis, who lies with the rest at 
Cheneys, had a son, who was one of the few Russells 
that were famous in arms-the aduliral who .won 
the battle of La Hogue, saved England froln invasion, 
and ,vas re,varded with the Earldom of Orford. 
Admiral RusseH, like l\Iarlborough, notwithstanding 
his bril1iant services, was beyond doubt in corre- 
spondence with the Court of St. Germains, and 
equally beyond dOll bt held out hopes to the banished 
King that he might desert 'Villianl and carry the 
fleet along with him. The real history of these 
mysterious transactions is unknown, and, perhaps, 
never will be known. 'Villiam was personally 
unpopular. His manner was ungracious. He was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of being a foreigner, 
,vhich Englishmen could never forgive. A restor- 
ation like that of Charles II. seemed at one time, 
at least, one of the chances which were on the 
cards-and cautious politicians lnay not have fe]t 
they were comn1Ítting any serious violation of trust 
in learning directly from J atnes the securities for 
rational liberty which he was ready to concede. Thp 
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negotiation ended, ho,vever, in nothing-and it is 
equally likely that it was intended to end in nothing 
J alnes's own opinion was that C Adlniral Russell aid 
but delude the l{ing with the Prince of Orange's 
pernnsslon. It is needless to speculate on the 
motives of conduct, ,vhich, if we kne'v theIn, we 
should be unable to enter into. To the student 
who looks back over the past, the elelllent of uncer- 
tainty is e]ilninated. 'Vhen the future, which to 
the living nlan is contingent and dÍln, obscuring his 
very duties to hÍ1n, has become a realized fact, no 
effort of imagination win enable the su bsequent 
inquirer to place himself in a position ,vhere the 
fact was but floating possibility. The services both 
of Churchill and Rus
ell might be held great enough 
to save them from the censure of critics, who, in 
their Hrm-chairs at a distance of t,vo centuries, 
nloralize on the meannesses of great n1en. 
The Adrniral, at any rate, is not anlong his 
kindred in the Cheneys vault. He was buried at 
his own hùme, and his peerage and his lineage are 
extinct. 
The Dukedom has maùe no differencp in the 
attitude of the Bedford family. A more Olympian 
dignity has surrounded the chiefs of the house, but 
they have cüntinued, with,"'ut exception, staunch 
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friends of liberty; advocates of the things called 
Reform and Progress, which have taken the place of 
the old Protestant cause; and the younger sons have 
fought gallantly like their forefathers in the front 
ranks of the battle. We may let the dukes glide by 
,vearing the honours which democracy allows to 
stand, because they are gradually ceasing to have 
any l)articular meaning. We pass on to the last 
Russell for "Thorn the vault at Cheneys has unlocked 
, its marble jaws;' the old statesman ,vIlo filled so 
large a place for half a century in English public 
life, 'whose whole existence from the time 'w'hen he 
passed out of chi]dhood ,vas spent in sharp political 
conflict, under the eyes of the keenest party 
criticisms, and who carried his reputation off the 
stage at last, unspotted by a single act which his 
biographers were called on to palliate. 
To the Tories, in the days of the Reform Bill, 
Lord John Russell was the tribune of an approaching 
violent revolution. To the Radicals he was the 

Ioses ,vho ,vas leading tbe English nation into the 
promised land. The alann and the ho})e ,vere alike 
imaginary. The wave has gone by, the crown an<l 
peerage and church and primogeniture stand ,vhere 
they were, and the prolllised land, a.; as! is a land not 
running with corn and wine, but nytlning only with 
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rivers of gold, at which those ,vho drink are not 
refreshed. To the enthusiasts of Progress the Reform 
Bill of 1832 ,vas to be a fountain of life, in which 
society ,vas to renew its youth like the eagle. High- 
born ignorance ,vas to disappear from the great 
places of the nation; \ve \vere to be ruled only by 
Nature's aristocracy of genius and virtue; the in- 
equalities of fortune were to be readjusted by a 
truer scale; and 111erit, and TI1erit only, was to be th
 
road to employment and distinction. We need not 
quarrel with a ,veIl-meant measure because fooJish 
hopes 'vere built upon it. But experienced men say 
that no one useful thing has been done by the 
Reformed Parlian1ent 'which the old Parliament would 
have refused to do; and for the rest, it begins to be 
suspected that the reform of ,vhich ,ve have heard 
so much is not the substitution of a wise and just 
government for a government. \vhich \vas not vlÌse 
and just, but the abolishment of government alto- 
gether, and the leaving each individual n1a.n to follow 
what he calls his interest-a process under which 
the English people are becon1ing a congregation of 
contending atoms, scran1bling everyone of them 
to snatch a larger portion of good things than its 
fellow. 
It is idle to qualTel \vith the inevitable. Each 
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generation has its work to do. Old Englan(l could 
continue no longer; and the problem for the states- 
Inen of the first half of this century was to Inake the 
process of transformation a quiet and not a violent 
one. The business of Lord John Russell was to save 
us frolll a second edition of the French Revolution; 
and if he thought that sOlllething highpr or better 
wonl"l conle of it than we ha-ve seen, or are likely to 
see, it is well that nlen are able to indulge in such 
pleasant illusions to Inake the road the lighter for 
them. The stOrIns of his early life had long passed 
away before the end came. He rell1ained the leader 
of the Liberal party in the House of Conlnlons 
during the many years in which the ad111inistration 
was in the Liberal hands; and he played his part 
,vith a prudence and good sense, of which .we have 
been Inore conscious, perhaps, since the late absence 
of these qualities. Lord John Russell (or Earl 
Russell as he be caIne) never played with his 
country's interests for the a<lvantage of his party. 
Calumny never whispered a suspicion either of his 
honour or his patriotisln, and Tory and Radical alike 
followed hinl when he retired with affectionate 
respect. In Cheneys church there is no monument 
of him. His statue will stand appropriately in the 
lobby uf the House, where he fought and won his 
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many battles. It rnay be said of him, 3,S was said 
of Peel, that we did not realize his worth till he was 
taken from us. In spite of progress, we have Dot 
produced another man who can make us forget lJÍs 
loss. 
Here, too, beneath the stones, lies another pair, 
of wholu the world spoke much, and kne"r but little 
-Earl Russell's young son, who died pretnaturely 
before his father) and that son's still younger wife. 
Lord A1l1berley also was a genuine Russel1, full of 
talent, follo\ving truth and right wherever they 
seemed to lead hin1; and had life been allo\ved hinl 
he too would have left his mark on his generation. 
He was carried away, it was said, into extreme 
opInIons. It is no unpardonable crin1e. His father, 
too, in his young days, had admired Napoleon and 
the French Revolution; had adn1ired many things 
of which in age he fonned a juster estinlate. We do 
not augur well of the t\vo-year-old colt whose paces 
are as sedate as those of an established roadster, who 
never rears \vhen he is mounted, or flings out his 
heels in the overflow of heart and spirit. Our age 
has travelled fast and far in new ways, tossing off 
traditions old as the world as if they \vere no better 
than \vorn-out ra.gs; and the ardent and hopeful 
A.u1bedey gallope(l far in front in pursuit of wbat he 
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called Liberty, not kno,ving that it was a false 
phantom which he was following; not freedom at all, 
-but anarchy. The wise \vorld held up its hands 
in horror; as if any man was ever good for anything 
whose enthusiasm in his youth has not outrun his 
understanding. AmberIey, too, \vould have learnt his 
lesson had tilDe been granted him. He would have 
learnt it in the best of schools-by his o,vn experi- 
ence. Happy those \vho have died young if they 
have left a n::une as little spotted as his ,yith grosser 
faults and follies. 
She, too, his conlpanion, ,vent along \vith him in 
his philosophy of progress, each most extravagant 
opinion telnpting her tù play ,vith it. True and 
simple in herself, she had been bred in disdain of 
unreaìity. Transparent as air, pure as the fountain 
which bubbles up from below a glacier, she \vas 
encouraged by her very innocence in speculations 
agaInst \vhich a nature Inore earthly \vould have 
been on its guarJ.. She so hated insincerity that in 
nlere \vantonness she tnunpled on affectation and 
conventionality, 
nd she would take up and advocate 
theories vd1ich, if put in practice, \vould make society 
impossible, \vhile she seelned to me as little touched 
by them herself as the seagull's wIngs are wetted 
when it plunges into the \vaves. 
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The singular ways of the two Amberleys ,vere the 
world's ,yonder for a season or two. The world might 
as well have let them alone. The actual arrange- 
ments of things are so far from excellent that young 
ardent minds become Radical by instinct ,vhen they 
first become acquainted ,vith the world as it actually 
IS. Radicalism is tamed into reasonable limits when 
it has battered itself for a few years against the 
stubborn bars of fact, and the conversion is the easier 
,vhen the Radical is the heir of an earldom. The 
Anlberleys, 'who ',,"ent farther than Lord Russell had 
ever done in the pursuit of inlaginary Utopias, 
might have recoiled farther ,vhen they learnt that 
they were hunting after a dream. Peace be with 
them. They may dream on no\v, where the ,vorld's 
idle tattle can touch th em no more. 
The ghostly pageant of the Russells has vanished. 
The silent hours of the Slunmer Inorning are past, 
and the sounds outside tell that the hamlet is awake 
and at its ,york. The quiet matron must resume 
the charge of the church keys, that intruders may 
not stray into the sanctuary unpermitted. In 
Catholic countries the church doors stand open; 
the peasant pauses on his way to the fields for a 
moment of Ineditation or a few words of prayer. 
The kneeling figures, on a \veek-day mornIng, are 
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more ilupressive than Sunday rituals or preacher's 
homily. It ,vas so once here in Cheneys, in the 
time of the poor priest ,vhose figure is still on tbe 
wall. \Vas the Reformation, too, the chase of a 
phantom? The freedolll of the church at all events 
is no longer permitted here in Protestant England. 
I, too, must go upon my ,yay back to the village 
inn, where-for such things have to be remembered 
-breakfast and a young companion are ,vaiting for 
TIle. It is worth ,vhile to spend a day at Cheneys, 
if only for the breakfast-breakfast on fresh pink 
trout from the Ches, fresh eggs, fresh yellow butter, 
cream undefiled by chalk, and home-lnade bread 
untouched ,vith alum. The Russells have been the 
apostles of progress, but there is no progress in their 
own dominion. The ducal warranty is on everything 
which is consumed here. 
The sun ,vas shining an hour ago. It is now 
raining; it rained all yesterday; the clouds are 
coming up from the south and the ,vind is soft as 
oil. The day is still before us, and it is a day made 
for trout fishing. The chapel is not the only attraO- 
tion at Cheneys. 'K 0 river in England holds finer 
trout, nor trout more willing to be caught. \Vhy 
.fish will rise in on(' stream and not in another is a 
problem which we Inust wait to understand, as Bret 
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Harte says, in 'another and a better ,vorld.' The 
. 
Ches at any rate is one of the favoured \ya,ters. 
Great, too, is the Duke of Bedford-great in the 
minions he has spent on his tenants' cottages- 
great in the remission of his rents in the years when 
the seasons are un propitious-great in the adrrlinis- 
tration of his enonnous property; bu t greater than 
all in the management of his fishing, for if he gives 
you leave to fish there, you have the stream for 
the day to yourself. Yon are in no danger of seeing 
your favourite pool already flogged by another sports- 
man, or of finding rows of figures before you fringing 
the river bank, waving their long wands in the air, 
each follo'wed by his boy ,vith basket and generally 
useless landing net. 'Competition' and' the greatest 
happiness of the greatest Dumber' are not heard 
of in this antique domain. A day's fishing at 
Cheneys means a day by the best ,vater in Engla'ld 
in the fisherman's paradise of solitude. 
Such a day's privilege had been extended to In8 
if I cared to avail myself of it, when I was coming 
down to see the chapel, and though my sporting 
days were over, and gun and rod had long lain 
undisturbed in their boxes, yet neither the art of 
fly-fishing, nor the enjoyment of it when once 
acquired and tasted, will leave us except with life. 
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The hand does not forget its cunning, and oppor- 
tunity begets the inclination to use it. I had brought 
nlY fishing case along .with me. Shall I stay at the 
inn over the day and try what can be done 1 The 
rain and the prospect of another such breakfast 
decide it bet,veen them. The water-keeper is at 
the window-best of keepers-for he ,viII accèpt 
a sandwich perhaps for luncheon, a pull from your 
flask, and a cigar out of your case, but other fee 
on no condition. The rain, he tolls me, has raised 
the water, and the large fish are on the move, the 

Iay-fly has been down for bvo days. They ,vere 
feeding on it last evening. If the sky clears they 
,viII take well in the afternoon; but the fly will 
not show till the rain stops. 
The Cheneys fishing is divided in the Iniddle 
by a mill. Belo,v the mill the trout are in greatest 
numbers, but cOluparativeJy small; above it is a 
long still deep pool where the huge monsters lie, and 
in comn10n ,veather never stir till t,vilight. The 
keeper and I remember a Slunmer evening some 
years age, when at nightfall, after a burning day, 
the glittering surface of the water was dimpled with 
rings, and a fly thrown into the middle of th
se 
cireles 'vas ans,vered more than once by a rush and 
scream of the roel; and a struggle which the dark- 
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ness made more exciting. You may as ,veIl fish 
on the high road as in the mill-pool when the 
sun is above the horizon, and even at night you 
will rarely succeed there; but at the beginning of 
the l\fay-fly season these large fish sometimes run 
up to the rapid stream at the pool head to feed. 
This the keeper decides shall be tried if the fly 
comes do\vn. For the morning he ,vill leave me 
to myself. 
Does the reader care to hear of a day's fishing 
in a chalk stream fifteen n1Ïles from London? As 
music to the deaf, as poetry to the political economist, 
as a mountain landscape to the London cockney, so 
is a chalk strea.n1 trout-fishing to those ,vho never 
felt their fingers tingle as the line ,vhistles through 
the rings. For theln I write no further; let 
them leave the page uncut and turn on to the 
next article. 
Breakfast over, I start for the lo\ver water. I 
have my boy with me home for the holidays. He 
carries the landing net, and we splash through the 
rain to the mill. The river runs for a quarter ùf a 
mile do\Vll under ha.nging bushes. As with other 
accomplishments when once learnt, eye and hand do 
tbe ,york in fly-fishing without reference to the mind 
for orders. The eye tells the hand how distant the 
VOL. IV. 34 
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bushes are, how near the casting line approaches 
then1. If a gust of wind t,vists it into a heap, or 
sweeps it towards a dangerous bough, the "
rist does 
son1ething on the instant ,vhich sends the fly strajght 
and unharrned into the ,vater. Practice gives our 
different organs functions like the instinct of anÍ1nals, 
,vho do ,vhat their habits require, yet know not 
,vhat they do. 
The small fish take freely-soBle go hack into 
the water, the fe,v in good condition into the basket, 
,vhich, after a field or two, becon1es perceptibly 
heavier. The governor, a slnall hUluble bee, used 
to be a good fly at Cheneys, and so did the black 
alder. Neither of thCJn is of any use to-day. The 
season has been cold and late. The ltlarch browll 
answers best, ,vith the never-fai1ing red spinner. 
After running rapidly throngh t,vo or three lucadows, 
the river opens int.o 
 broad S11100th shallow, ,vhere 
the trout are large!, find the ,vater being extrernely 
clear, are specially difficult t.o <.-atch. In such a place 
as this, it is useless to throw your :fly at randoll1 
upon the stream. You lllUSt watch for a. fish ,vhich 
is rising, and you lnust fish for hÌ1n till you either 
catch him or disturb hinl. I t is uot enough to 
go below hiln and throw upwards, for tllOllgh }le 1ies 
with his head up-streaUl, his project.ing eye looks 
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ba.ck over his shoulders. You lllust hide behind 
a bunch of rushes. You must cra,vl along the grass 
with one arm only raised. If the sun is shining and 
the shadow of your rod glances over the gravel, you 
Inay get up and ,valk a-way. No fish ,vithin sight 
,\
ill stir t.hen to the daintiest cast. 
I see a fish close to the bank on the opposite 
side, lazily lifting his head as a fly floats past hirn. 
It is a long throw, but the ,vind is fair and he is 
'worth an effort-once, twice, three times I fail to 
reach hinl. The fourth I land the fly on the far 
bank, and draw it gently off upon his very nose. 
He swirls in the water like a salmon as he. sweeps 
round to seize it. There is a splash-a sharp jerk, 
telling unD1istakably that sODlethillg has given way. 
A large fish may break you honestly in weeds or 
round a rock or stump, and only fate is to blame, 
but to let yourself be broken on the first strike is 
unpardonable. What can have happened? Alas, 
the red-spinner has snapped in t,yO at the turn- 
a new fly bought last week at --'s, ,vhose boast it 
has been that no fly of his ,vas ever known to break 
or bend. 
One grumbles on these occasions, for it is ahvays 
the best fish ,vhich one loses; and a
 inlagination is 
free; one Inay call him what "reight one pleases. 
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The damage is soon repaired. The basket fills fast 
as trout follows trout. It still rains, and I begin 
to think that I have had enough of it. I have 
promised to be at the mill at midday, and then 
,ve shall see. 
Evidently the sky nleans mischief. Black thunder- 
clouds pile up to ,vind ward, and heavy drops continue 
falling. But there is a break in the south as I walk 
back by the bank-a gle
,ln of sunshine spans the 
valley with a rainbow, and an actual 1tfay-fly or bvo 
sails by which I see greedily swallowed. The keeper 
is ,valtIng; he looks scornfully into, my basket. 
Fish-did I call these herrings fish? I must try 
the upper ,vater at all events. The large trout ,vere 
feeding, but the fly ,vas not yet properly on-we can 
have our luncheon first. 
Ho,v pleasant is luncheon on mountain-side or 
river's bank, when you fling yourself down on fern 
or heather after your lllorning's ,york, and no daintiest 
ent'J'ée had ever such flavour as your sandwiches, and 
no champagne 'was ever so exquisite as the fresh 
stream water just tempered frOin your whisky flask. 
Then follows the smoke, when the keeper fills his 
pipe at your bag, anù old adventures are talked over, 
and the conversation wanders on through anecdotes 
and experiences, till, as you listen to the shrewd 
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sense and kindly feeling of your companion, you 
become aware that the steep difference which you 
had imagined to be created by education and habits 
ûf life had no existence save in your own conceit. 
Fortune is less unjust than sbe seeIns, and true 
hearts and clear-judging healthy minds are bred as 
easily in the cottage as the palace. 
But time runs on, and I must hasten to the end 
of my story. The short respite from the wet is over. 
Down falls the rain again; rain not to be measured 
by inches, but by feet; rain such as has rarely been 
seen in England before this' æstas mirabilis' of 1879. 
It looks hopeless, but the distance by the road to 
the top of the water is not great. We cOlnplain if 
'we are canght in a shower; ,ve splash along in a 
deluge, in boots and ,yaterproof, as composedly as 
if ,ve were seals or otters. The river is rising and, 
as seldom happens ,yith a chalk stream, it is gro,ving 
discoloured. Every lane is running with a brown 
stream, ,vhich finds its ,yay at last into the main 
channel. The highest point is soon reached. The 
first hundred yards are shallo,v, and to keep the 
cattle from straying a high iron' railing runs along 
the bank. \Ven I knew that iron railing. You 
must stand on the lo,ver bar to fish over it. If you 
book a troll t, you Inust play hÍ1n froIn that uneasy 
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perch In a rapid current among ,veeds and stones, 
and your attendant ITlUst use his landing net through 
the bars. GeneraIly it is the liveliest spot in the 
river, but nothing can be done there to-day. There 
is a ford irnmediately above, into which the thick 
road-water is pouring, and the fish cannot see the 
fly. Shall we give it up? Not yet. Further down 
the mud settles a little, and by this time even the 
road has been 'washeù clean, and less dirt comes 
off it. The flood Rtirs the trout into life and hunger, 
and their eyes, accustomed to the transparency of the 
chalk water, do not see you so quickly. 
Below the shallow there is a pool made by a 
small weir, over which the flood is now rushing-on 
one side there is an open hatchway, ,vith the stream 
pouring through. The banks are bushy, and OVf\r 
the deepest part of the pool the stem of a large ash 
projects into the river. Yesterday, ,vhen the ,vater 
wa
 lower, the keeper saw a four-pounder lying 
under that stem. Between the weir and the trees 
it is an awkward spot, but difficulty is the chann 
of fly-fishing. The dangerou
 drop fly mnst be 
taken off; a drop fly is only fit for open water, 
where there is neither weed nor stump. The :Blareh 
brown is sent skimming at the tail of the castin
 
line, to be dropped, if possible, just above the Rsh, 
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and to be carried under it by the strealU. It has 
been caught in a root, so it seems; or it is foul some- 
where. Surely no fish ever gave so dead a pull. 
No; it is no root. The line shoots under the bank. 
There is a broad flash of white just belo\v the 
surface a TI10ment's struggle, the rod springs straight, 
and the line comes back unbroken. The 
Iarch 
brown is still floating at the end of it. It was a 
big fish, perhaps the keeper's very big one; he !l1ust 
have been lightly hooked, and have rubbed the fly 
out of his mouth. 
But let us look closer. The red-spinner had 
played false in the morning; may not something 
like it have befallen the 
larch bro\vn 1 Something 
like it, indeed. The hook has straightened out as if, 
instead of steel, it had been made of copper. A 
pretty business I I try another, and another, ,vith 
the same result. The heavy trout take thenl, and 
one bends and the next breaks. Oh! ----: 
\Vell for Charles Kingsley that he was gone before 
he heard of a treason \vhich 'would have broken his 
trust in Ulan. You, in whose praise I have heard him 
so often eloquent ! You ,vho never dealt in shoddy 
goods. You who were faithful if all else were faith- 
less, and redeenled the credit of English tradesmen! 
,
ou had not then been in the school of progress 
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and learnt that it was the buyer's business to distin- 
guish good from bad. You never furnished your 
custolners with cheap and nasty \vares, fair-looking 
to the eye and worthless to the touch and trial. In 
those days you dealt \vith gentlemen, and you felt 
find traded like a gentleman yourself. And now you 
too, have gone the way of your fellows. You are 
Inaking a fortune, as you call it, out of the reputation 
which you \von honourably in better days. You 
have given yourself over to competition and sem- 
blance. You have entered for the race an10ng the 
sharpers and will win by knavery and tricks like the 
rest. I 'will not na.lne you for the sake of the old 
times, when C. K. and I could send you a description 
of a fly from the furthest corner of Ireland, and by 
return of post would conle a packet tied on hooks 
which Kendal and Lin1erick might equal, but could 
not excel. You may live on undenounced for me; 
but read C. K.'s books over again; repent of your 
sins, go back to honest \vays, and renounce the ne\y 
gospel in which whosoever believes shall not be saved. 
But what is to be done? Spite of the rain the 
river is no\v covered with drowned :ß.lay-flies, and 
the trout are taking them aU round. I have new 
ßlay-flies from the saIne quarter in n1Y book, but it 
will be mere vexation to try then1. Luckily for 
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me there are a few old ones surviving from other 
days. The gut is brown with age-but I must 
venture it. If this breaks I will go home, lock away 
lny rod, and write an essay on the effects of the 
substitution of Political Economy for the Ohristian 
faith. 
On, then, goes one of these old flies. It looks 
welL It bears a mild strain, and, likp. Don Quixote 
with his helmet, I will not put it to a severe trial. 
Out it shoots over the pool, so na,tural-Iooking that. 
I cannot distinguish it from a real fly which floats 
at its side. I cannot, nor can that large trout In 
the smooth water above the fall. He takes it, 
springs into the air, and then darts at the weir to 
throw himself over. If he goes dO"\'ln he is lost 
Hold on. He has the stream to help hiln, and not 
an inch of line can be spared. The rod bends 
double, but the old gut is true. Down the fall he 
is not -to go. He turns up the pool, he makes a 
dart for the hatch,vay,-but if you can stand a 
trout's first rush you need not fear him in fair water 
afterwards. A few n10re efforts and he is in the net 
and on the ba.nk, not the keeper's four-pounder, 
but a handsome fish, which I know that he 'will 
approve. 
He had ,valked down the bank pensively while 
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I was In the difficulty with my flies, meditating, 
perhaps, on idle gentlemen, and reflecting that if 
the tradesmen were knaves the gentlen1cn ,vere 
correspondingly fools. He called to Ille to COIne to 
him just as I had landed my trout. He was standing 
by the side of the rapid stream at the head of the 
mill pool. It was as he had foretold; the great 
fish had come up, and were rolling like saln10n on 
the top of the ,yater gulping down the 1\Iay-flies. 
EV8n when they are thus carelessly ravenous, the 
clearness of the ri ,"er creates a certain difficulty in 
catching them in ordinary times, but to-day the 
flood made caution superfluous. They were splashing 
on the surface close to our feet, rolling about in a 
negligent gluttony ,vhich seemed to take from them 
every thought of danger, for a distance of at least 
three hundred yards. 
There \vas no longer any alarm for the tackle, 
and it was but to throw the fly upon the nv.er, near 
or far, for a trout instantly to seize it. There was 
no shy rising where suspicion balks the appetite. 
The fish were s,vallowing with a deliberate serious- 
ness every fly which drifted in their reach, snapping 
their jaws upon it with a gulp of satisfaction. The 
only difficulty was in playing- them when hooked 
with a delica.te chalk-stre:un casting-line. For an 
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hour and a half it lasted, such an hour and a half 
of trout fishing as I had neve:r seen and shall never 
see agaIn. The ease of success at last became 
wearIsome. Two large baskets \vere filled to the 
brim. Accident had thrown in my 'way a siugular 
opp0rtunity which it would have been wrong to 
abuse, so I decided to stop. \Ve ernptied out our 
spoils upon the grass, and the old keeper said that 
long as he had known 'the river he had never but 
once seen so many fish of so large size taken in the 
Ches in a single day by a single rod. 
Ho\v can a reasonable creature find pleasure in 
having performed such an exploit? If trout were 
wanted for human food, a net \vould have answerell 
the purp8se with less trouble to the mftIl and less 
annoyance to the fish. Throughout creation man is 
the only anirnal-man, and the dogs and cats .which 
have learnt from him-who kills, for the sake of 
killing, what he does not want, and calls it sport. 
All other animals seize their prey only \vhen hungry, 
and are satisfied \vhen their hunger is appeased. 
Such, it can only be answered, is man's disposi- 
tion. He is a curiously forIned creature, and the 
appetite for sport does not seem to disappear with 
civilizat.ion. The savage in his natural state hunts, 
as the anirnals hunt, to support his life; tho sense 
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of sport IS strongest in the elaborately educat.ed 
and ciyilized. It may be that the taste will die 
out before C Progress.' Our descendants perhaps, a 
few generations hence, may look back upon a 
pheasant battue as we look back on bear-baiting 
and bull-fighting, and our mild offspring, instructed 
in the theory of development, Inay see a proof in 
their fathers' habits that they come of a race who 
were once crueller than tigers, and will congratulate 
themselves on the changt"}. So they ,vill think, if 
they judge us as ,ye judge Ollr forefathers of the 
days of the Plantagenets and Tudors, and both we 
and they may be perhaps mistaken. Half the lives 
of men in Inediæval Europe was spent in fighting. 
Yet from mediæval Europe can1e the knightly 
graces of courtesy and chivalry. The nlodern 
soldier, "Those trade is war, yet hates and dreads 
,var more than civilians dread it. The sportslllan's 
knowledge of the habits of aninlals gives him a 
kindly feeling towards tbelll notwithstanding, and 
sporting tends rather to their preservation than 
their destruction. The human race may become at 
last vegetarians and water-drinkers. Astræa may 
come backt and rHan lllay cease to take the life of 
bird, or beast, or fish. But the lion will not lie 
down with the lalnb, for lalnbs and lions will 110 
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longer be; the eagle ,vill not feed beside thp, dove, 
for doves ,vill not be allowed to consume grain 
which might have served as human food, and will 
be extinct as the dodo. It may be all rigbt and 
fit and proper: a ,vorld of harIllless vegetarians 
may be the appropriate outcon1e of the development 
of humanity. But we ,vho have been born in a 
ruder age do. not aspire to rise beyond the level of 
our own times. We have toiled, ,ve have suffered, 
we have enjoyed, as the nature ,vhich we have 
received has prompted us. We blame our fathers' 
habi ts; our children Ina y blarne ours in turn; yet 
we may be sitting in judgment, both of us, on 
matters of which ,ve know nothing. 
The storm has passed a"way, the dripping trees 
are sparkling in the warm and watery sunset. 
Back, then, to our inn, "where dinner waits for us, 
the choicest of our o"\vn trout, pink as salmon, with 
the milky curd in them, and no sauce to spoil the 
delicacy of their flavour. Then bed, with its 
lavender-scented sheets and white curtains, and 
sleep, sound sweet sleep, tbat loves the country 
village and comes not near a London bedroom. In 
the morning, adieu to Cheneys, with its red gable- 
ends and chimneys, its venerable trees, its old-world 
manners, and the solemn mernories of its mausoleum. 
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Adieu, too, to the riyer, which, 'though Inen may 
come and men lllay go,' has flowed and will flow 
on for eyer, ,vinding among its reed beds, murnnuing 
over its gravelly fords, heedless of royal dynasties, 
uncaring whether Cheney or Russell calls himself 
lord of its ,vaters, brraciously turning the })leasallt 
corn n1Ïlls in its course, unpol1uted by the fetid 
refuse of manufactures, and travelling on to the 
ocean bright and pure and uncharged with poison, 
as in the old tin1es when the priest sung mass in 
the church upon the 11ill and the sweet soft 111atins 
bell ,yoke the h::uulet to its Inorning prayer8. 
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S O
IE years ago I 'vas travelling by raihvay, no 
nlatter whence or "Thither. I ,vas in a second- 
class carriage. We had been 1011g- on the road, 
:1nd had still son1e distance before us, ,,,hen one 
evening our journey ,vas brought unexpectedly to 
an end by the train running into a siding. The 
guards opened the doors, ,ve ,yere told that ,ve 
could proceed no further, and 'vere required to 
alight. The passengers ,yere numerous, and of an 
ranks and sorts. There .were third class, second, 
first, ,vith saloon carriages for several great persons 
of high distinction. We had n1inisters of state, 
j Ildges on circuit, directors, leading In en of business, 
idle young Inen of fan1Ïly ,vho ,vere out an1using 
thenlSelyes, an archbishop, seyeral ladies, and a 
duke and duchess with their suite. r.rhese favoured 
traveller::; had Pulhnan cars to themselve::; and 
. 
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occu pied as much room as ,vas allotted to scores of 
plebeians. I had amused myself for several days 
in observing the luxurious appurtenances by which 
they were protected agai.nst discomfort-the piles 
of cushions and cloaks, the baskets of dainties, the 
novels and magazines to pass a,vay the tilne, and 
the profound attention which they met with from 
the conductors and station-masters on the line. 
The rest of us ,vere a miscellaneous crowd-com.. 
mercial people, lawyers, artists, nlen of lotters, 
tourists moving about for pleasure or because they 
had nothing to do; and in the third-class carriages, 
artisans and labourers in search of work, 'VOlllen 
looking for husbands or for service, or beggars flying 
from starvation in one part of the ,yorld to find 
it follo,v them like their shadows, let them go 
where they pleased. All these ,vere huddled together, 
feeding hardly on such poor provisions as they 
carried with theln or could pick up at tbe stopping- 
places. No more consideration was shown them 
than if they had been so many cattle. But they 
were merry enough: songs and sounds of laughter 
came from their windows, and notwithstanding aU 
their conveniences, the languid -looking fine people 
in the large con1partlnents seemed to Jne to get 
through their jour
ey with les
 enjoyment after 
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all t.han t.heir poor fello,v-travellers. These last 
appeared to be of tougher texture, to care less for 
being jolted and shaken, to be better-humoured 
and kinder to one another. Thev had found life 
oj 
go hard ,vith them wherever they had been, and not 
being accustomed to have everything which they 
wished for, they ,vere less selfish and 1l10re considerate. 
The intÌlnation that our journey was for the 
present at an end came on most of us as an un- 
pleasant surprise. The grandees got out in a high 
state of indignation. They called for their servants, 
but their servant.s did not hear thein, or laughed 
Rnd passed on. The conductors had forgotten to 
be obsequious. .A.11 classes on the platfonn 'were 
suddenly on a level. A beggar-".oman hustled the 
ducbess as she was standing astonished because her 
maid had left her to carry her o,vn bag. The 
patricians were pushed about among the crowd ,vith 
no Inore concern than if they had been common 
mortals. They demanded loudly to see the station- 
master. The minist.er complained angrily of the 
delay; an important negotiation would be imperilled 
by his detention, and he threatened the company 
with the displeasure of his department. A con- 
sequential youth who had just heard of the death 
of his elder brother was flying borne to take his 
YOLo IV. 35 
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inherita.nce. A great lady had secured, as she had 
hoped, a brilliant match for her daughter; bel' ,york 
over, she had been at the baths to recover from 
the dissipation of the season; difficulty haù risen 
unlooked for, and unless she was at hand to renlove 
it, the ,vorst consequences might be feared. A 
banker declared that the credit of a leading com- 
11lercial house nlÍght fail unless he could be at 
home on the day fixed for his return: he alone 
could save it. A solicitor had the evidence in his 
portnlanteau wllÎch woulJ detenninû the succession 
to the lands and title of an ancient fanlily. An 
elderly gentleman ,vas in de
pair about his young 
wife, whom he had left at h0111e; he had nlade 
a ",ill by ,vhich she was to lose his fortune if she 
llJarried again after his death, but the will was 
lying in his desk unsigned. The archbishop was 
on his ,yay to a synod where the great question 
was to be discussed ,vhether gas lnight be used at 
the altar instead of candles. The altar candles 
were blessed before they ,vere used, and the ùoubt 
was ,vhether gas could be blessed. The right 
reverend prelate conceived that if the gas tubes 
were nlade in the shape of candles the difficulty 
could be got over, but he fcared that ,vithout 
his muderating influence th
 111ajority rrlight 
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come to a rash decision. All these persons were 
clamouring over their various anxieties with the 
most naIve frankness, the truth con:lÌng freely out 
whatever it might be. One distinguished-looking 
lady in deep mourning, with a sad gentle face, alonE 
was resigned and hopeful. It seenled that hel 
husband had been stopped not long before at the 
sanle station. She thought it possible that she 
Inight meet him again. 
The station-master listened to the complaints 
with composed indifference. He told the loudest 
that they need not alarm themsel ves. The State 
would survive the absence of the minister. The 
nlinister, in fact, ,vas not thinking of the State 1tt all, 
but of the party tritunph \vhich he expected; aud the 
peerage ,vhich \vas to be his reward, the station-master 
said would now be of no use to him. The youth had 
a second brother ,vho would succeed instead of him, 
and the tenants would not be inconvenienced by the 
change. The fine lady's daughter would marry to 
her own liking instead of her mother's, and would be 
all the happier for it. The commercial house was 
already insolvent, and the longer it lasted the more 
innocent people ,vould be ruined by it. The boy 
whom the lawyer intended to make into a rich 
baronet was now working industriously at ièchool, 
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and ,vould grow up a useful man. If a great estate 
fell in to him he would be idle and dissolute. The 
old man might congratulate himself that he had 
escaped so soon from the scrape into which he had 
fallen. His wife would marry an ftdventurer, and 
,vould suffer ,yorse from inheriting his fortune. The 
arch bishop was commended for his anxiety. His 
solution of the candle problem ,vas no doubt an 
excellent one; but his clergy were now provided 
with a harmless subject to quarrel over, and if it wa.c; 
adopted they might fall out over something elso 
,yhich might be seriously mischievous. 
(Do you mean, then, that you are not going 
to send us forward at all?' the minister inquired 
sternly. 
, You will see,' the station-master answered with 
a curious short laugh. I observed that he looked 
more gently at the lady in mourning. She had said 
nothing, but he kne,v ,vhat 'vas in her mind, and 
though IJe held out no hope in words that her wish 
,vould be gratified, he smiled sadly, and the irony 
passed out of his face. 
The crowd, meanwhile, were standing about the 
platform whistling tunes or amusing themselves, not 
ill-naturedly, at the distress of their grand com- 
panions.. Sometþin r .considerahl
 1Y'
9 happening. 
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of things that they were prepared for 'what fortune 
might send. They had not expected to find a 
Paradise where they \vere going, and one place 
might be as good as another. They had nothing 
belonging to th em except the clothes they stood ill 
and thèir bits of skill in their different trades. "Ther- 
ever men were, there 'would be need of cobblers and 
tailors, and sn1iths and carpenters. If not, they 
Inight fall on their feet someho\v if there was ,vork 
to be done of any sort. 
Presently a bell rang, a door was flung open, and 
\ve ,vere ordered into a waiting-room, ,vhere we \vere 
told that our luggage ,vas to be examined. It ,vas 
a large barely furnished apartlnent, like the salle 
d' attente at the Northern Railway Station at Paris. 
A rail ran across, behind which ,ve were all penned; 
opposite to us \vas the usual long table, on ,vhich 
were piled boxes, bags, and portlnanteaus, and behind 
them stood a row of officials, in a plain uniform \vith 
gold bands round their caps, and the dry peremptory 
manner which passengers accustomed to deference so 
particularly dislike. At their backs ,vas a screen 
extending across the rOOln, reaching half way to the 
ceiling; in the rear of it there was apparently an 
office. 
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\Ve each looked to see that our particular belong- 
ingR were safe, but we were surprised to find that \ve 
could recognize none of them. Packages there were 
in plenty, alleged to be the property of the pas- 
sengers 'who had come in by the train. They were 
arranged in the three clasRes-first, second, and third 
-but the proportions were inverted: most of it \vas 
labelled as the luggage of the travellers in fustian, 
who had brought nothing \vith them but what they 
carried in their hands; a moderate heap st.ood where 
the second-class luggage should have been, and some 
of superIor quality, but none of us could make out 
the shape of our own trunks. As to the grand 
]adies and gentlemen, the innumerable articles which 
I had seen put as theirs into the van \vere nowhere 
to be found. A few sha\vls and cloaks lay upon the 
planks, and that ,vas all. There was a loud outcry, 
but the officials were accustorned to it, and took no 
notice. The station-master, \vho was still in charge 
of us, said briefly that the saloon luggage ,vould be 
spnt forward in the next train. The late owners 
would have no Inore use for it, and it "Tould be 
delivered to their friends. 
The late owners: \Vere ,ve no longer actual 
owners, then? I\Iy individual loss \vas not great, 
:1ud. besi{les, it might be made up to llle, for I saw 
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my name on a strange box on the table, and being 
of curious disposition, the singularity of the adven- 
ture maòe it interesting to me. The consternation of 
the rest was indescribable. The minister supposed 
that he had fallen among Communists, ,vho dis- 
believed in property, and was beginning a speech on 
the elementary conditions of society, ,vhcn silence 
was called, :-tnd the third-class passengers ,vere called 
to advance, that their boxes n1ight be opened. Earh 
man had his own carefully docketed. The lids flew 
off, and within, instead of cJothes and shoes and 
dressing apparatus and money and jewels and such 
like, .were simply sample
 of the work which he had 
done in his life. Ther
 ,vas an account-book also, in 
which ,vas entered the nun1 ber of days ,vhich he had 
worked, the nunlber and size of the fields, &c., which 
he had drained and enclosed and ploughed, the crops 
which he had reaped, the ,valls ,vhich he had built; 
the metal ,vhich he had dug out and sn1elted and 
fashioned into articles of use to mankind, the leather 
,vhich he had tanned, the clot.hes .which he had 
woven-all ent.ered ,vith punctual exactness; and on 
the opposite page, the wages ,vhich he had received, 
and the share which had been allotted to hiln of the 
good things which he had helped to create. 
Besides his ,vor

, so specifically called, there were 
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his actions -his affection for his }Jarents, or his wife 
and children, his self-denials, his charities, his purity, 
his truth, his honesty, or, it might be, ugly catalogues 
of sins and oaths and drunkenness and brutality. But 
inquiry into action \vas reserved for a second investi- 
gation before a higher cOllunissioner. The first 
exan1Ïnation \vas confined to the literal work done 
by each man for the general good-how ll1uch he 
11ad contributed, and how n1uch society had done 
for hinl in return; and no one, it seenled, could be 
a.llowed to go any further without a certificate of 
having passed this test satisfactorily. \Vith the 
.workmen, the balance in 1l10st instances was found 
enormously in their favour. The state of the case 
was so clear that the scrutiny ,vas ra}Jidly got over, 
and the y and their In 0'O'3,o'e "'ere P assed in to the 
bO b 
higher court. A few \yere found whose boxes were 
.:n1pty, \vho had done nothing useful all their lives, 
and had subsisted by begging and stealing. These 
Were ordered to stand aside till the rest of us had 
been disposed of. 
The saloon }M,ssengers were taken next. :110st of 
thenl, who hall nothing at. all to show, \vere called up 
together, and Were asked what they had to say for 
thclHselves. A well-dressed gentleluan who spoke 
for t.he rest, said that the whole iuvestigation \vas 
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a mystery to hinl. He and his friends had been 
born to good fortunes, and had found themselves on 
entering upon life, anlply provided for. They had 
never been told that ,york ,vas required of them, 
either \vork \vith their hands or work 'with their 
heads-in fact, work of any kind. It 'was right., of 
course, for the poor to ,york, because they could not 
honestly live otherwise. For theillseives, they had 
spent their time in amuseillents, generally innoce llt 
They had paid for everything 'which they had con- 
sumed. They had stolen nothing, taken nothing 
froin any luan by violence or fraud. They had kept 
the conlmandments, all ten of thenl, fronl the time 
\vhen they 'were old enough to uuderstand theIn. 
The speaker, at least, declared that he bad no breach 
of any commandment on hiR own conscience, and he 
believed he might say as nluch of his companions. 
They were superior people, who had been al \vays 
looked up to and well spoken of: and to call upon 
thelll to show what they had done was against reason 
and equity. 
'Gentle111en,' said the chief official, 'we have 
. heard this lnany times; yøt as often as it is repeated 
we feel fresh astonislullent. You ha ve been in a 
'world where work is the condition of life. Not a 
meal can be had by any man that some one has not 
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worked to produce. ThosE' \vho \york deserve to eat; 
those \vho do not \vork deserve to starve. There are 
but three \vays of living: by working, by stealing, 
or by begging. Those who have not lived by the 
first have lived by one of the other two. And no 
matter how superior you think yourselves, you win 
not pass here till you have something of your own 
to produce. You have had your \vages beforehand- 
ample wages, as you ackno\vledge yourselves. \Yhat 
have you to sho,v ? ' 
t \V ages 
' the speaker said. t \Ve are not hired 
servants; \ve received no w3,ges. vVhat we spe
t 
was our own. All the orden; we received \vere that 
\ve were not to do \vrong. \Ve have done no wrong. 
I appeal to the higher court.' 
But the appeal could not be received. To all 
wl10 presentce1 themselves \vith empty boxes, no 
matter who they \vere, or ho\v excellent their cha- 
racters appeared to one another, there \vas the 
irrevocable answer, t No adnlÎttance, till you come 
better furnished.' .A.ll \vho ,vere in this condition, 
the duke and duchess among them, were ordered to 
stand aside with the thieves. The duchess declared 
that she had given the finest parties in the season, 
and as it ,vas universally agreed that they had been 
the n10st tedious, and that no one had found any 
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pleaRure there, a momentary doubt rose whether 
they might not have answered SOllIe useful purpose 
in disgusting people with such modes of entertain- 
ment; but no evidence of this was forthcolning: the 
world had attended them because the world had 
nothing else to do; anù she and her guests had been 
alike unprofitable. Thus the large majority of the 
saloon passengers ,vas disposed of. The minister, 
the arch bishop, the lawyer, the banker, and others, 
who, although they had no material ,york credited 
to then}, had yet been active and laborious in 
their different callings, \vere passed to the superior 
judges. 
Our turn came next-ours of the second class- 
and a motley gathering we ,vere. Busy we must an 
have been, frorn thp multitude of articles ,yhich 
we found assigned to us. 
Ianufacturers ,vith their 
,vares, solicitors with their la,vsuits, doctors and 
clergymen ,vith the bodies and souls ,vhich they had 
saved or lost, authors with their books, painters and 
sculptors with their pictures and statues. But the 
hard test ,vas applied to all that \ye had produced- 
the ,vages which ,ve had received on one side, and 
the value of our exertions to mankind on the other 
-and imposing as our perfonnances looked when 
laid out to be examined, ,ve had been paid, most of 
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us, out of all proportion to what we \vere iound to 
have deser\ed. I ,vas rell1Ïnded of a large compart- 
ment in the Paris Exhibition ,vhere an active O'entle- 
b 
nlan, wishing to show the state of English literature, 
had collected copies of every book, revie\v, pamphlet, 
or newspaper which had been published in a single 
year. The bulk \vas overwhehlling, but the figures 
were only decinlal points, and the \vorth of the whole 
was a fraction above zero. A few of us \vere turned 
back sUllullarily anlong the thieves and the fine 
gentlelnen and ladies--speculatùrs who had done 
nothing but handle Dloney ,vhich had clung to their 
fingers in passing through them, divines \vho had 
preached a lllorality ,vhich they did 1l0t pract.ise, and 
ífucnt urators who had lllade speeches which they 
knew to be non:sense, pbilosophers \vho had spun out 
of nloonshine systeuls of the universe, distinguished 
pleaders \vho had defeated justice whlIe they estab- 
lished points of law, writers of books upon subjects 
of \vhich they kne\y enough to mislead their readers, 
purveyors of luxuries which had added nothing to 
hUlnan health or streugth, physicians and apothecaries 
who had pretended to knowledge which they knew 
that they did llot possess,-these alJ, as the contents 
of their boxes bore \vitness against theIn, \vere thrust 
back into the rejected herd. 
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There were son1e 'whose acconnt stood better as 
having at least produced sOlnetbing of real merit, but 
they were cast on the point of ,vages; modest 
excellence had COlne badly off; the plausible and 
unscrupulous had thriven and grown rich. It was 
tragical, and evidently a surprise to most of us, to 
see ho\v mendacious \ve had been: how we had 
sanded our sugar, w'atered onr milk, scamped our 
carpentering and mason's \vork, literally and n1e.ta- 
phorically; ho\v in alJ things we had been thinking 
less of producing good work than of the profit \vhich 
\ve could make out of it; ho\v we had so]d ourselves 
to tell lies and act them, because the public found 
lies pleasant and truth expensive and troublesome. 
Some of us were manifest rogues who had bought 
cheap and sold dear, had used false lncasures and 
\veights, had made cotton pass for wool, and hemp 
for silk, and tin for silver. The American pedlar 
happened to be in the party who had put a rind 
upon a grindstone and had sold it as a cheese. 
These were promptly sifted out and placed \vith 
their fellows; only persons whose services were on 
the whole greater than the pay \vhich they had 
received were allo,ved their certificates. When mv 
oJ 
o\vn box 'vas opened, I perceived that though the 
wages had been small the work done seemeJ smaIler 
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still, and I was surprised to find myself among those 
who had passed. 
The whistle of a train was heard at this moment 
cOIning in upon the main line. It \vas to go on in 
half an hour, and those who had been turned back 
\vere told that they were to proceed by it to the 
place \vhere they had been original1y going. They 
looked infinitely relieved at the news; but, before 
they started, a few questions had to b
 put to them, 
and a few alteration::; rnade w"hich were to affect their 
future. They \vere asked to explain ho\v they had 
come tu be such \vorthless creatures. They gave 
111any answer
, which caIne Inainly to the 
alne 
thing. CirCulllstances had been against then1. It 
\vas all owing to circum
tances. They had been 
badly brought up. They had been placell in situa- 
tion
 \vhere it had been in1pû
::,ible for thelIl to do 
better. The rich people repeateJ that they had 
never been infurn1ed that any \vork was expected of 
them. Their \vant.s haLl all been provided for, and it 
was unfair to expect that they should have exerted 
themselves of their own accord \vhen they had no 
nlotive for working. If they had only been born 
poor all would have gone \vell \vith then). The 
cheating tradesman declared that the first duty of a 
Sl.1opkeeper , according to all received principle::;, was 
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to make Illoney and better his condition. It was the 
buyer's business to see to the quality of the article1:; 
\vhich he purchased; the shopkeeper \vas entitled to 

ell his \vares at the highest price which he could 
get for theine So, at least, it was believed and 
taught by the recognized authorities on the subject. 
Th
 orators, preachers, newspaper writers, novel 
writers, &c. &c., of \VhOIn there were a great many, 
appealed to the crowds who can1e to listen to them 
or bought and read their productions. Tout Ie'lnondc, 
it ,vas 8aid, \vas \viser than the wisest single sage. 
They had given the \vorld what the world wished for 
and approved; they haù \vorked at supplying it with 
all their might, and it \vas extremely hard to blan18 
theln for guiding themselves by the world's judg- 
Lnent. The thieves and vagabonds argued that they 
had been brought into existence \vithout their con- 
sent being asked: they had not \visherl for it; 
although they had not been \vithout their pleasures, 
they regarded existence on the \vhole as a nuisance 
which they would gladly have been spared. Being 
alive, however, they had to keep alive; and for all 
that they could see, they had as full a fight to the 
good things \vhich the world contained as anybody 
e15e, provided they could get them. They were 
called thieves. Law and language \vere lllade by the 
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property owners, who \vere their natural en0n1ie
. If 
society had given tbem the means of living honestly 
they .would have found it easy to be honest. Society 
had done nothing for then1-\vhy should they do 
anything for society? 
So, in their various ways, those \vho had been 
, plucked J defended themselves. They \vere aU de- 
lighted to hear that they \vere to have another 
chance; and I was all1used to observe that though 
some of them had pretended that they had not 
wished to be born, and had rather not have been 
born, not one of them protested against being sent 
back. All they a
ked was that they should be put 
in a ne\v position, and that the adverse influences 
should be taken off. I expected that among these 
adverse influences they \vould have mentioned the 
fault.s of their own dispositions. 
ly own opinion 
had been that half the misdoings of nlen carne from 
congenital <.lefects of character \Vh ich they harl 
brought \vith then1 into the worlò, and that con- 
stitutional courage, right-minrledncss, and practical 
ability 'were as Inuch gifts of nature or circumstance 
as the acciùents of fortune. A change in this respect 
was of more consequence than in any other. But 
with themselves they were aU apparently satisfied, 
and they required only an 
lnprovement in their 
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surroundingR. The alterations ,vere rapidly made. 
The duchess was sent to begin her life again in a 
labourer's cottage. She ,vas to attend the village 
school, and rise thence into a housemaid. The fine 
gentlelnan ,vas made a ploughboy. The authors anfl 
preachers were to become Inechanics, and bound 
apprentices to carpenters and blacksmiths. A phi- 
losopher ,vho, having had a good fortune and un- 
broken health, had insisted that the ,vorld was as 
good as it conld be made, was to be born blind awl 
paralytic, and to find his way through life untier the 
ne'v conditions. The thieves and cheats, who 
pretended that their Inisderneanours were due to 
poverty, were to find thenlselves, when they arrived 
in the world again, in palaces surrounded with 
luxury. The cnp of Lethe was sent round. The 
past became a blank. They ,vere hurried into 
the train; the engine screalned and flow away witb 
theln. 


I Thoy will be all hore again in a fe-w years,' the 
station-master said, 'and it will be the san1e story 
over a.ganl. I have had theso very people in Iny 
hands a dozen times. ffhey have been tried in all 
positions, and there is still nothing to show, tuul 
nothing but cOlllplaints of circlllnstanccs. For IllY 
part I wnnhl put t,}}I>Ul ont a1togetller.' C How long 
voL. IV. 31) 
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is it to last l' I asked. ' 'VeIl,' he saiù, 'it does 
not depend on me. No on,-) passes here who cannot 
prove that he has lived. to some purpose. Some of 
the ,vorst I have known made at last into pigs ancl 
geese, to be fatted up and eaten, and made of use in 
that way. Others have become asses, condemned to 
carry burdens, to be beaten with sticks, and to breed 
asses like themselves for a hundred generations. 
All animated creatures tend to take the shape at last 
which suits their character.' 
The train ,vas scarcely out of sight when again 
the bell rang. The scene changed as at a theatre. 
The screen was rolled back, and we who were left 
found ourselves in the presence of four grave-looking 
persons like the board uf exalniners whon1 we 
relneulbered at college. 'Ve were called up one by 
one. The ,york which Lad passed tIle first ordeal was 
again looked into, and the quality of it conlpared 
with the talent or faculty of the producer, to see how 
far he had done his best; whether anywhere he had 
done worse than he Blight have done and knew how 
to have done; while besiùes, in a separate collection, 
were the vices, the sins, the selfishnebse::; and ill- 
humours, with, in the other scale, the a.cts of 
personal duty, of love and kinJuess and charity, 
which had increase<l the bappiness or lightened the 
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sorrows of those connected with him. These last, I 
observed, had generally been forgotten by the 
owner, who saw theln appear with surprise, and even 
repudiated them with protest. In the work, of 
course, both material and moral, there was every 
gradation both of kind and merit. But while no- 
thing was absolutely worthless, everything, even the 
highest achievements of the greatest artist or the 
greatest saint, fell short of absolute perfection. 
Each of us saw our own perfonnances, from our 
first ignorant beginnings to what \ve regarded as our 
greatest triumph; and it was easy to trace how much 
of our faults were due to natural deficiencies and the 
necessary failures of inexperience, and how much to 
self-will or vanity or idleness. Some taint of mean 
motives, too, some desire of re,vard, desire of praise 
or honour or ,vealth, 80111e foolish self-satisfaction, 
when satisfaction ought not to have been felt, was to 
be seen infecting everything, even the very best 
which was presented for scrutiny. 
So plain ,vas this that one of us, an earnest, 
iInpressive-Iooking persoll, whose own ,vork bore 
inspection better than that of most of us, exclaimed 
passionately that, so far as he was concerned, the 
examiners might spare their labour. From his 
earliest years he had known what he ought to do, 
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and in no instance had he ever cOlllpletely done it. 
He had struggled; he had conquered his grossel 
faults; but the farther he had gone, and t.he better 
he had been able to do, his kno.wledge had still 
grown faster than his po\ver of acting upon it; and 
every additional day that he had lived, his short- 
comings had becoille more miserably plain to hin1. 
Even if he could have reached perfection at last, he 
could not undo the past, and the faults of his youth 
would bea.r witnes
 against hilll and call for his con- 
<leuulation. Therefore, he said! he abhorred hÎluself. 
He had no lnerit which could entitle l1Ìlll to look 
for favour. He bad laboured on to the end, but he 
had laboureJ with a fnI] knowledge tlutt tIle best 
which be cuuld offer would he ullwortJ,y of aceept- 
anée. He had been told, and he believed, that a 
high spirit, not subject tu illfinllity, luH] ùUlle his 
work for hilIl, allJ òone it perfectly, allrl that if he 
abandoned all claim on his own account, he lJlight 
Le accepted for the sake of what another had done. 
This, he trusted, was true, and it was his solo 

.epenJence. III the so-called goo(l actions with 
'",hich he seelHed to be credited, there was nothing 
tlmt was really good; there was not one which was 
Q.ltugether what it ought to lwxe been. 
He was eviJelltly siul:cre, awl what he 
aid was 
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undoubtedly true-true of hiu1 and true of everyone. 
Even in the vehemence of his self-abandonment a 
trace lingered of the taint which he was confess- 
ing, for he was a polelnical divine; he had spent 
his life and gained a reputation in maintaining 
this particular doctrine. He believed it, but he 
had not forgotten that he had been himself its 
c1uullpion. 
The exalniner looked kindly at hilll; but ans,vered, 
, We do not expect iInpossibilities; and we do not 
blame you ,vhen you have not accon1plished what 
is beyond your strength. Only those who are theul- 
selves perfect can do anything perfectly. Human 
beings are born ignorant and helpless. They bring 
into the world with then1 a disposition to seek what 
is plea
aut to thelllselves, and what is pleasant is 
not always right. They learn to live as they learn 
everythillg else. At first they cannot do rightly 
at all. They in1prove under teaching and practice. 
The best ollly arrive at excellence. We do not find 
fault with the painter on account of his first bad 
copies if they were as good as could be looked for 
at his age. Every craftsll1an acq nires his art by 
degrees. He begins badly; he cannot help it; 
and it is the same with life. You learn to ,yalk 
by falling down. Y ou L
arn to live by going ,vrong 
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and experiencing the conReq uences of it. We do 
not record against a man" the sins of his youth" 
if he has been honestly trying to in1prove himself. 
We do not require the saIne self-control in a child 
as In a man. We do not require the same attain- 
Inents from all. Some are well taught, some are 
ill taught, some are Not taught at all. SOlne bave 
naturally good dispositions, SOine have naturally 
bad dispositions. Not one has had power cc to fulfil 
the law," as you call it, completely. Therefore, it 
is no crime in him if he fails. 'Ve reckon as faults 
those only which arise from idleness, wilfulness, 
selfishness, and deliberate preference of evil to 
good. Each is judged according to ,vhat he has 
received.' 
I was aillused to observe how pleased the arch- 
bishop looked ,vhile the examiner "
as speaking. 
He had hilll
elf Leen engaged in controversy with 
this gentlelnan on the share of 'good ,vorks' in 
justifying a luan, and if the exarniner had not taken 
his side in the discussion he had at least ÒCH1olis]led 
his adversary. The archbishop had been the I1101'e 
disinterested in the line which he had taken, as his 
own' works,' though in several large folios, weigho(l 
extremely little; and, indeed, had it not been for 
passages in his early life-he had starved himself 
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at college that he might not be a burden upon his 
widowed mother-I do not know but that he might 
have been sent back into the world to serve as a 
parish clerk. 
For myself, there were questions which I was 
longing to ask, and I was trying to collect my 
courage to speak. I ,vanted chiefly to kno,v what 
the examiner Ineant by 'natural disposition: Was 
it that a man rrlÌght be born with a natural capacity 
for becon1ing a saint, as another n1an with a capacity 
to become a great artist or musician, and that each 
of us could only grow to the limits of his natural 
powers? and, again, 'were idleness, wilfulness, selfish- 
ness, &c. &c., natural dispositions ?-for in that 
case-- 
But at the moment the bell rang again and my 
own lUtIne 'was called. There ,vas no occasion to 
ask who I was. In every instance the identity oÌ 
the person, his history, small or large, and all that 
he had said or done, ,vas placed before the court 
so clearly that there was no need for extorting a 
confession. There stood the catalogue inexorably 
irnpartial, the bad actions in a schedule painfully 
large, the few good actions veined with personal 
n10tives which spoilt the best of them. In the way 
of work there ,vas nothing to be shown but certain 
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books and oth{lf writings, and these were spread 
out to be tested. A fluid \vas poured on the pfiges
 
the effect of \vhich was to obliterate entirely every 
untrue proposition, anù to make every partially 
true proposition gro\v faint in proportion to the 
false element \vhich entered into it. Alas I chapter 
after chapter vanished a\vay, leaving the paper clean 
as if no cOInpositor had ever laboured in setting 
type for it. Pale and illegible became the fine- 
sounding paragraphs on which I had secretly prided 
myself. A few passages, however, survived here 
and there at long intervals. They \vere those on 
which I had laboured least and had ahnost forgotten, 
or those, as I observed in one or two instances, 
which had been selected for special reprobation in 
the weekly journals. Something stood to my credit, 
and the worst charge of wilfully and j ntentionally 
setting down what I did not believe to be true 
was not allege<l against Tl1e. Ignorance, prejudice, 
carelessness; sins of infirrnity-culpfl ble indeed, but 
not culpable in the last degree; the water in the 
ink, the comlnonpla.ce
, the ineffectual sentilnents; 
these, to Iny unspeakable cOlnfort, I perceived werp 
my heaviest crilIlc8. Had I been accllsc<l of absolute 
worthlessness, I should have pleacle(l guilty in the 
state of hUllliliation to which [wa.s reduced j hut 
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things \vere better than they Inight. have been. I 
was flattering myself that ,vhen it came to the 'wages 
question, the balance would be in my favour: so 
many years of labour-such and such cheques 
receivod from my publisher. Here, at least, I held 
myself safe, and [ was in good hope that I might 
scrape through. The examiner was good-natured 
in his manner. A reviewer who had been listening 
for my condemnation was bpginning to look dis- 
gusted, when suddenly one of the 'walls of the 
court became transparent, and there appeared an 
interminable vista of creatures-creatures of all 
kinds from land and ,vater, reaching away into the 
extrelue distance. They 'were those ,vhich in the 
course of my life I had devoured, either in part or 
whole, to sustain my unconscionable carcass. There 
they stood in lines with solemn 
,nrl reproachful 
faces-oxen and calves, sheep and lambs, deer, 
hares, rabbits, turkeys, ducks, chickens, pheasants; 
grouse, and partridges, do,vn to the larks and 
sparrows and black birds, .which I had shot when a 
boy and made into puddings. Everyone of thenl 
had come up to bear witness against their murderer; 
out of sea and river had comG t;he trout and salmon, 
the soles and turbots, the ling and cod, the whiting 
and mackerel, the smelts and \vhitebait, the oysters, 
VOL. IV. 87 
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the crabs, the lobsters, the shrimps. 'fhey seemed 
ìiterally to be in millions, and I had eaten them 
all. I talked of \vages. These had been Iny wages. 
At this enonnous cost had my existence been 
maintained. A stag spoke for the rest. ' We all,' 
be said, 'were sacrificed to keep this connorant in 
oeiI1g, alid to ena.ble him to produce the n1Ìserable 
bits of printed paper ,d1Ïch are all tl)at Le has to 
sho\v fur himself. Our lives werG dear to us. In 
meadow and wood, in air artd water, \ve wandered 
harnlless anù innocent, enjoying the pleasant sun- 
light, the light of heaven and the sparkling waves; 
we Were not worth much; \ve have no pretensions 
to high q"ùalities. If the person who stands here 
to ar...ciwer for himself can affinll that his value In 
the universe was equivalent to the value of all of 
us ,vho were sacrificed to feed him, we ha \"e no more 
to say. Let it be so pronounced. \vT" e 
hall look 
at uur nUI11bers, and we shall wonder at the 
judgllient, though we shall withdraw our cUlllplaint. 
But for ourselves we say freely that we Ita,ve long 
\vatched him-him anù his fellows-and we have 
faileJ. to see in what the superiority of tLè hUlnan 
creature lies. \Ve know Lim only as the rnost 
cunniI1g, the illost destructive, and, unIJaI'l,ily the 
longest-lived of all carnivoruu::; beasts. IIi:; delight. 
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is in killing. Even when his hunger is satisfied he 
kills us for his mere amusement.' 
The oxen lo,,"'ed approval, the sheep bleated, the 
birds screamed, the fishes flapped their tails. I, for 
myself, stood mute and self-condemned. What 
answer but one was possible 1 Had I been myself 
on the bench I could not have hesitated. The fatal 
sentence of condenlnation was evidently about to 
be uttered when the scene became indistinct, there 
,vas a confused noise, a change of condition, a sound 
of running feet and of many voices. I a\yoke; I 
was again in the railway carriage; the door was 
thrown open; porters entered to take our things. 
We stepped out upon the platform. We \vere at 
the terminus for \vhich \ve had been originally 
destined. Carriages and cabs 'were \vaiting; tall, 
powdered footnlen fle\v to the assistance of the 
duke and duchess. The station-master was standing 
ha.t in hand and 0 bseq uioHsl y bowing; the minister's 
private secretary had come to meet his right 
honourable chief with the red despatch-box, knowing 
the impatience with which it \vas \vaited for. The 
duke shook hands with the archbishop before he 
drove a\vay. 'Dine \vith us to-Illorrow? J he said. 
'I have had a very singular dream. You shall be 
my Daniel and interpret it for me.' The archbishop 
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regretted infinitely that he must deny himself the 
honour; his presence was required at the Conference. 
( I, too, have dl'eamt,' he said; (but with your Grace 
and me the realities of this world are too serious to 
leave us leisu:re for the freaks of imagination.' 
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the year 1578. 8vo, 32s. Vol. Ill. Accouut of the Reconquest of the 
l.i78-] 603. Svo, 188. Souùan. Edited by Colonel }4'. 
RHODES, D.S.O. With 34 Maps and 
Plans, and 51 Illustrations from 
Drawings by ANGUS McNEI LL. Also 
with 7 Photogravure Purtraits uf 
Generals, etc. 2 vols. )[ediulll 8vo, 
36s. 


Besant.-THEH ISTORYOF LONDON. 
Bv Sip W ALTEll liESANT. With 74 
] Ii nstrations. Crown 8vo, 18. 9d. Or 
bound as a School Prize Book, 2.
. 6d. 


Bright.-A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
Period I. MEDLEV AL .MON ARCHY : 
A.D. 449-1485. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
Peri'od n. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 
1485-1688. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MON. 
A RCHY. 1689-1837. Crown 8vo, 
78.6d. 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DE- 
MOCRACY. 1837-1880. Crown 8vo, 
68. 


Bruce.-THE FOR\V ARD POLICY 
A
D ITS RESULTS; or, Thirty-five 
Y cars' \V ark amollg
t the Tribes on our 
N orth- Western Frontier of India. By 
P..ICHARD ISAAC BHUCK, C.I.E. With 
28 Illustrations aDd 6 Map, 8vo, 158. 
net. 


THE STORY OF 'fUE l\lALAKAND 
FIELD FORCE, 1897. With Map 
and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LO
DON TO LADYS
I ITH VIÂ PRE- 
TORIA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
IAN HAMILTON'S MARCH. With 
Portrait of Lieut.-General Ian Hamil- 
ton, and 10 Maps and PIau5. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


Corbett (JULIAN S.). 
DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY; 
with a History of the Rise of England 
as a Maritime Power. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 168. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. With 
4 Portraits (2 Photogravurcs) and 12 
Map!!! and Pla.ns. 8vo, 
18. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-continued. 
Creighton (M., D.D., Lord Bishop of Froude (JAMES A.)-continued. 
Lonrlon). SHORT STUDIES ON HRgA1' SUB- 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM JECTS. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE GR8AT SCHISM TO THE C..ESAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SACK OF ROME, 13ï8-1527. 6 TWO LECTURES ON SOUTH AF- 
vol:). Crown 8vo, 68. each. RICA. Delivered before the Philo- 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. With Por- lophical Institute, Edinburgh, 6th 
trait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. and 9th January, 1880. New Edition. 
With an Introlluction by MARG,\RET 
FROUDE. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


Curzon.-PERSIA AND THE PER- 
SIA
 QUESTION. By the Right Hon. 
Lord COHZON of KEDLESTON. With 9 
Maps, 96 Illustrations, Appendices, And 
an Index. 2 vols. 8vo, 4:ls. 


De Tocqueville.-DEl\10CRACY IN 
A
IERICA. By ALEXIS DE TocQuE- 
VILLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 168. 


Dickinson.-THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PARLIA
lENT DURING THE 
NI
ETEEN'l'H CEKTURY. By G. 
LowEs DICKINSON, M.A. 8vo.78. 6d. 


Fitzmaurice.-CHARLES WILLIAM 
FERDIN AND, Duke of Brunswick; an 
Hi
torical Study. By Lord EDMOND 
Ji'ITZ:\IAURICE. With Map and 2 Por- 
traits. 8vo, 68. 


Froude (JAMES A.). 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 12 volB. Cr. I 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE DIVORC"E OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR- 
MADA, and other Essays. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6(l. 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
THE EIGH1 1 EENTH CENTURY. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX. 
'rEENTH CENTURY. 
Oabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 
· Sil'Ve1' LibTary · Edition. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
TI-rE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Fuller.-EGYPT AND THE HINTER- 
LAND. By FREDERIC W. FULLER. 
With Frontispiece alill Map of Egypt 
and the Sudan. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Gardiner (S&KUEL RAWSON, D.C.L., 
LL. D.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James r. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. each. 
A HISTORY OF THE CO:\UfON- 
\VEALTH AND THE PROTECT- 
ORATE. 1642-1660. Vol. 1. 1649- 
1û51. With 14 Maps. 8vo, 218. 
Vol. II. 1651-1654. "'ith 7 Map
. 
8vo, 218. Vol. III. 1654-1656. \Vith 
6 Maps. 8vo, 21s. 
WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
With 8 Illustra.tions. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
CROMWELL'S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lpctures delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTOR Y OF ENG- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 128. 
Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 
Greville.-A JOURNAL OF THE 
REIGNS OF KING GEORGg IV. 
KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEgN 
VICTORIA. By CHART ES C. F. GRE- 
VILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Gross.-THE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HIBTORY. from 
the Earliest 'rimes to about 1485. By 
CHARLES (;ROSS, Ph.D., Harvarù Uni- 
versity. 8vo, 18s. net. 
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Historyt Politics, Polity, PoliticaJ Memoirs, etc.-continued. 
Historic Towne.-Edited bv E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. 'Vn.uAM 
HU
T, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


Hamilton.-HISTORICAL RECORD 
OF THE 14TH (KING'S) IlUS::5AHt), 
from A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1900. By Col- 
onel HEXRY BLACKBURNB HAMILTON, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford; late com- 
maudillg the Regiment. With 32 
PhotOgravl1Tf:> Portraits and numerous 
ot]J
r 111 ustratiollS in colours. 4to. 


Bristol. By R . ev. H' I Oxford. By Rev. \\, 
Hunt. C. BoastJ. 
Ca
'li
le. By Mandell I Winchester. By (Ì. 
(nnghtoJl. D.D. \\'. }\:itchin, D.D. 
I Cinque Ports. By 
HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. .Monta
uc BurrowM. York. By Rev. JalUe!o. 
THE SUPPRESSION OF 'l'IlE AFRICAN I Col,chtJst
r. By Rev. Raine. 
SLA YE TRADE TO THE UNITED b. L. Cutts. New York. By '1'1)(>0- 
STATES OF AMERICA 16:38-1870. Exeter. By E. A. dore ltoose\'dt, 
By' W. E. B. Du BOIS, Ph.D. 8vo, Freeman. 
7.
. 6d. Lonùon. . By RtJv. w. 1 Boston (U.S.). By 
J. LOltie. Henry Cabot LodA'c. 


THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONS'l'JTU- Hunter.-A I-IJ
TORY OF BUTTISH 
TION I
 MASSACHUSETTS. By S'I INDIA. By Sir \VILLIAM 'VILSON 
B. HARDlXG, A.M. 8vo,6s. HUNTER, R.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 
I 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF NUI...LIFICA. 
TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. .By 
D. F. HOUSTON, A.M. 8vo, 68. 


Yol. I.-Introductorv to the O,'erUITO\\ 
of the .E1Jglish iI
 the 
pice Archi- 
pelago, ]f)23. 'Vitll 4 Maps. 8vn, 
188. 


I Vol. 11.-'1'0 the Union of the Old and 
NOl\IINA'1'IOKS FOR ELECTIVE OF- New Companies under the Earl of 
FICE TN THE UNITED S'fATE.l Godolphin's Award. 1708. 8\'0, ]6.... 
By FREDERICK W. DALLlNGER, A.M. , 
8\'0, 7s. 6d. Ing-ram.-A CHITICAL EXA
IIKA- 
'l'ION OF IRISH HbTOP.,Y: being a 
Replacement of the False by the True. 
From tile ElizabctJ.all Conquest to the 
I..egislative Union of 1800. By T. DUN- 
lL-\H biGRAM, l...L.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTOHY, including 
Gilds alld Parliamentary J:epreseutation. 
By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D. 8vo, 128. 


THE LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL Joyce. - A SHORT HISTORY OF 
PARTIES IN TH E NORTIl-'VES'l'. IRELAXD, from tIle Earliest 'rimes to 
By 'l'HEODORB C. SMITH, Ph.D. 8\"0, 1603. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 
7s. 6d. 8vo, ]Os. 6d. 


Kaye and Malleson.-HISTORY OF 
'fH E INDIAN 1\1 UTINY, 1857-1 K,t). 
By 
ir JOHN W. KAYB and Colonel G. 
B. l\IALLESON. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 \01:'1. CrowlI 
8\'0, 38. 6(.'. each. 
THE COUN'ry PALATIKE OF DUR-I 
H A:\I: a Study in Constitutional Kent.-'fHE EN'GLISF RADICALS: 
History. By GAILLAHD 'l'HO:\IAS LAPS-I an Historical Sketch. By C. B. HoY- 
LEY, l'h,D. 8vo, 10.)". ôd. LA;-':('E KENT. CrowlI 
\'O, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVINUJAL GOVERNOR IN 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By EVARTS 
HOUTEr,I. r.-REF.XR. 8\'0, 7s. 6d. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc.-continued. 
Lang (ANDREW). Macaulay (LOlm). 
THE CO
IP ANIONS OF PICKLE; TH E LIFE AN"D 'YORKS OF LORD 
being a Sequel to 'Pickle the Spy'. MACAULA Y. 
\Vith 4 Plates. 8vo, 168. I EdÍtlbnrgh' Edition. 10 vola. 8vo, 
68. each. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
With Portraits, etc. 8vo, 


Laurie.-HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRI
TIAN EDUCATIO
. By 
S. S. LAURIE, A.1\I.. LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


Lecky.-(The Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E. H.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE I 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Librnry Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, Æ7 48. I 
Vols. L and II., 1700-Iï60, 36s. 
Vols. III. aud IV., 1ï60-1784, 36S. 1 
Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1Ï93, 368. 
Vols. VII, and VIII., 1793-1800, 
6s. 
Cabinet Edition. ENGLA
D. ï vols. 
Crown 8\'0, 68. each. IRELAND. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FltOM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vo]s. Crown 8vo, 128. 


HISTORY OF THE RI
E AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
HATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vo]s. 8vo, 368. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 12s. 


Lowell.-G OVERN M ENTS AND 
P ART I gS IN CON TIN EN'r AL 
EUROPE. By A. LAwRENCE LoWELL. 
2 vols. 8vo, 218. 


Lytton.-THE HISTORY OF LORD 
LYTTON'S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1876-1880. By Laùy BETTY 
BALFOUH. With Portrait and Map. 
M edi urn 8vo, 188. 


Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 
Vols. V.-VII. ESSA YS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES, TNDIAK PENAL 
CODE, CONTRII3UTIONS TO 
K 
 I G H T'S ' QUA R T E R L Y 
MAGAZIN E '. 
V 01. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 
Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LEl'TERSOFLORD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


l' HE 'V ORKS. 
, Alban1/' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM TH E ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Vols. VII.-X. ESSA YS AND BIO- 
G RAPHIES. 
V ols. XL-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
IND EX. 
Oabinet Edition. 16 vola. Post 8vo 
öl;:4 16s. ' 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 
Popular Editwn. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 58. 
Student's Edition. 2vols. Cr.8vo, 12s. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 168. 
, Albany' Edition. With 6 Portraits. 
6 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
each. 
CalJinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo, 
48s. 
, Rdinhurgh' EcliÛ(Jn. 4 vols. 8vo, 
6s. each. 
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Macaulay (LORD )-contimw. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
EfC:.\ YS,WITII LAYS OF ANCIENT 
RO
IE, ETC., ill 1 volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
Autlwrised Edition. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d., 
or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
C Sil-ver Library' Edition. With 
Portrait and. Illustrations to the 
, Lays'. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ES
A VS: 
Student's Editiun. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
68. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 
, Trevelyan' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 

4s. 
C Edinb1lrgh' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
68. each. 
ESSA YS, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6ri. each; cloth, Is. each. 
Addison ami Walpole. Frederic the Great. 
('rllkt>r's llo"iwell's RaJlke and Ula,lslune. 
.J ohnSOll. f.ord Bacon. 
Hallam.s Constitu- Lord ('live. 
1ional History. Lord Byron, ami The 
Wa....en Hastings. Comic Dramatists 
The Earl of Chatham of the lWl:ltora.tioD. 
(Two &says). 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
People's Edition. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 


1\IIS
ELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POE:\IS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
Cahinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 

4s. 



ELECTIONS FRO:\I THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
)\ith Occasional Notes, b:r the Right 
HOll. Sir G: O. TREVHLYAN, Bart. 
Urown 8vo, 68. 


I 
MRckinnon.-THE fJTSTORY OF I 
ED\V A ItD THE TH rRD (1327-1377). 
By JAMBS MACKINNON, Ph.D. 8vo,l
8. I 


May.-THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY O}t' ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George IT J. 1760-1870. By 
Sir THOMAS ERSKINH MAY, K.C.B. 
(Lord Farnborough). 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 188. 


Merivale (CHARLES, D.D.), 80metime 
Dean of Ely. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
TH E El\lPIH,E. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
ï 8. 6d. 
GENERAL HISTORY OF nOME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustnlus, B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. 


Montague.-THE EI.JEMENT
 O!i' 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. MONTAGUB, M.A. 
CrowD 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Na.sh.-THE GREAT !i'AJ\IINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By VAUGHAN NASH. 
With 8 Illustration
 from Photographs 
by the Author, and a .Map of India 
showing the }4'amine Area. Crown 8vo, 
&. 


Powell and Trevelyan. -THE 
PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOIr 
LARD
: a Collc'ction of UnpublishclI 
Documents, forming an Appcndix to 
· England in the A
c of \V ycWfe '. 
EditecI ùy EDGAR p()W
' Land G. M. 
'fRKVKLYAN. 8vo, 68. net. 


Randolph.-'fHELAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Ohservations on the Status of Cuba. Bv 
('AliMAN 
'. RANDOLPH, ()fth" New York 
Har. author ('If 'TIll' Law of Eminent 
Domain' . Bvo, 98. lltJt. 
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Ransome.-THE RISE OF CONSTI- Taylor.-A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
LAND. By CYRIL ItANSOMK, M.A. Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo, 68. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Seebohm.-THE ENGLISH VILLAGE Todd.-PARLIAMENTARYGOVERN- 
COM!\fUNITY. By FREDERIC 
EB- MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
BOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. With 13 Mapa By ALPHBUS TODD, LL.D. 8vo,30s. net. 
and Plates. 8vo, 168. 


Trevelyan.-THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. lï66-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVBLYAN, 
Bart. 8vo, 168. 


Shaw.-A HISTORY OF 'fHE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DL 1 1UNG THE CIVIL 
WABS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By WM. A. 
SHAW, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 368. Trevelyan.-ENGI
ANDINTHEAGE 
OF W YCLIF
'K By GEORGE MACAU- 
LAY TREVELYAN. 8vo, 15s. 


Smith.-CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIAI\K By R. BOSWORTH 
SMITH, M.A. With Maps, Plans, 
tc. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Stephens.-A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
MORSE STBl'HENS. V ols. 1. and II. 8vo, 
18s. 


Sternberg.-MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BO ER WAR. By ADALBERT 
COuNT STEHNBEHG. Translated from the 
German. With Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. HENDEllSON, author of 'Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil 
\Var'; late Director of Military In- 
telligence, Head-Quarters Staff, South 
African Field Force. Cr. 8vo, 58. net. 


Stubbs.-HIS'fORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Founùation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. STUBBS. 8vo, 128. 6d. 


Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
Wife. (The Doer \Var.) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1890. By ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND, M.A., and GEORGE 
SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Wakeman and Hassall.-ESSA YS 
INTRODueTùl
 Y TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLI
H CO:K::;TITU'l'IONAL 
HISTORY. Editeù by HENRY OFFLEY 
W AKE:\fAN, :\1. A., and ARTHUR HAS- 
BALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Walpole.-H ISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLU
ION OF 'l'HE 
GREAT \V AR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir SPJ<.NCER W AI,POLE, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


W ood-Martin.-P AGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCHÆOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Au- 
tiquities. By W. G. WooD-MARTIN, 
M.R.I.A. With 512 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 148. 


Wylie (J. HAMILTON). 
H1HTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. By JAMES HAMILTON 
WYLIE, M.A. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 158. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 218. 
THE CO UNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS : being 
the Ford Lectures, 1900. Crown 8vo, 
68. net. 
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Bacon.-THE LE'lYfERS AND LIFE 
OF FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
Eùited by JAMES SPEDDING. 7 'Yols. 
8vo, i:4 48. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 
Erasmus.-LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASM US. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Faraday.-F ARADA Y AS A DIS- 
CO V ERER. By JOHN TYNDALL. Crown 
Bagehot. - B I 0 0 RAP HIe A L 8vo, 38. 6d. 
STUDIES. By W ALTKR ßAOEHOT. 
Crown 8vo, &. 6d. Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
nOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Carlyle.-THOMAS CARL YLE: A 
History of his Life. By J AMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown Bvo, 78. 
1834-1881. 
 vols. Crown 8vo, 78. 


Caroline of Anspach AND HER 
TIl\IES. By 'V. H. WILKINS, M.A., 
Author of 'The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen'. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Cellini.-CHISEL, PEN AND POIGN- 
ARD, or Benvenuto Cellini, his Times 
and his Contemporaries. By the Anthor 
of 'The Life of a Prig'. With 19 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 58. 


Fox.-'l'HE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
RigLt Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Library Edition. Bvo, 188. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Granville. - SOME RECORDS OF 
'fHE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET 
COUNTESS GHANVILLE. By he; 
Grand-daughter, the HCIll. MRS. OLD- 
FIELD. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, 168. net. 


Hamilton.-LIFE OF SIlt WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo, 
3 vols. 158. each. ADDENDUM. Bvo, 
6d. sewed. 


Havelock. - MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HA VELOUK, K.C.B. By 
JOH
 CLARK .MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


Crozier.-
[Y INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By JOHN BEATTIE 
CROZIER, LL.D. 8vo,148. Ha.weis.-MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
CrO\\ n 8vo, 68. net. 


Dante.-THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the' Divina 
Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 128. 6d. 


Danton.-LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. BEESLY. \Vith Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


De Bode.-THE BARONESS DE 
RODE, 1775-1803. By \VILLIAM S. 
CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Duncan.-ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
THE EARL OF C.\'-'I"KRDOWN. With 3 
Portrait..
, Bvo. !th. 


Hiley.-MEMORIES OF HAL}" .\ 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. \V. lIlLEY, 
D.D. With Portrait. Bvo, 158. 
Holroyd (MARL\ JOSEPHA). 
THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO. 
SEPHA HOLROYD (I
ady Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from lï76-lïf j 6. 
Edited by J. H. ADEANE. With 6 
Portraits. Bvo, 183. 
THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAr\'- 
LEY OF ALDEBLEY, FROM 179fì. 
E,lited byJ. H. AI>R,\NK. With 10 
Portraits. etc. Bvo, 188. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc.-contlll1ted. 
Jackson -S'l'ONEW ALL JACKSON On the Banks of the Seine.-By 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. A. 1\1. F., Authoress of' Foreign Courts 
By Lieut.-Co!. G. F. R. HEXDEHSOX. and Foreign Homes'. Crown 8vo, 68. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps aurl 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 168. net. 


Leslie.-THE LIFE AND CA:\I- 
PA[GNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIB, 
FIRST EARL OF LEVEN. By C. 
SANFOHD TERRY. 'Vith Portrait, Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 168. 


Pearson.-CIIARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of 'National Life and 
Character' . Memorials by Himself, 
his 'Vife and his Friends. Edited by 
WILLIAM STEBBING. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 148. 


Place.-THE LIFE OF FRANCI
 
Luther.-LIFB OF LUTH ER. By PLACE, 1771-18!)-!. By GRAHAM W.\L- 
JULIUS KÖSTLIN. With 62 Illustra- M A W ' th 2 P t . 8 12 
C< C LAS,.. I or raIts. vo, s. 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of l\l
". rown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MacauJay.-THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MJ\CAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. 8ir G. O. TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 
Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
Student's Edition. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Cobinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
, Edinburgh' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
68. each. 
Lihrary Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 368. 
Marbot.-THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 78. 


Max Müller (F.) 
:MY At.:" fOBIOGRAPHY: a Fra
ment 
'Vith 6 Portraits. 8vo, 128. 6d. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, 108. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GER
IAN 'VORK- 
RHOP . Vol. II. Biographical E
says. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


Mp-ade.-GENERAL SIR RICHAnD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATESOFCENTRALA
DSOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By THOMA::; HENllY 
THOR1"TON. \Vith Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


:Râmakrishna: his Life and Rayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. 1\lAX MÜLLER. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


Romanes.-THE LH
E A
D LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROl\IANER 
Written and Edited by his \VIFE. 'Vith 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
58. net. 


Russell. - SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS O\VNERS. By CONSTANCE, Lady 
RUSSELL of Swallowfield Park. With 
Photogravure Portraits aud other Illus- 
trations. 4to. 


Seebohm.-'fHE OXFORD REFOTI- 
MERS-.JOHN CO LET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOl\IAS MORE: a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By FREDERICK 
SEEBOH
1. 8vo, 148. 


Shakespeare.-O UTLJNES OF 'rHE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
HAL LI\VELL- P III L LI P 1'8. With Il- 
lustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s. 


Victoria, Queen, 1819-1900. By 
RICHARD R. HOL
IES, 1\1. V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 'Vith a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
Queen's visit to Ireland, 1
00. \Vith 
Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 58. net. 
Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIA
f . 
MORRIS. By J. W. MACKALL. With Wellington.-LTFE OF THE DUKE 
6 Photogravure Portraits and 16 Illus- I OF \VELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 328. GLElG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.-SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir Brassey (THB LATE L-'-DY)-continued. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. With 71 Ilh:strations. A VOYAGE IN THE · SUNBEAM' ; 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. OUR HO:\[E ON THE OCEAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 
EIGH'r YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 III ustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. \Vith 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, &. 6d. 


Ball (JOHN). 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. 
VoL 1., TH E WE
TERN ALPS: the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. \Vith 9 New 
and Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 
12s. net. 


Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
<<Silver Library' Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed, 18. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 IJlustra- 
tions Fcp., 28. cloth, or 38. white 
parchment. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE <<ROARING FOI
TIES'. 


Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Crawford. - SOUTH AMERICAN 
Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS, SKETCHES. By ROBERT CRA\V1t'ORD, 
North of the Rhone VaHey, from M.A. Crown 8vo, 68 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. [In preparation. 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTiFIC, FOR TRA VEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS. A New Ed- 
ition, prepared on behalf of the 
Al}Jine Club. By W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
Crown 8vo, 38. net. 


Bent.-THE RUINED CITIES OF 1\IA- 
SHONALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 189l. 
By J. THEODORE BEI'T. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Brassey (THB LATE LADY). 
SUKSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 


Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Pvp"tlar Edition. With 103 Illus- 
tra.tions. 4to, 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 


F!"oude (JAMBS A.). 
OCEAN A: or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulys::.es. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 28. 6d. cloth. 


Heathcote.-ST. KJLDA. By NOR- 
MAN HEATHCOTE. With a 
[ap and 80 
Illustr.ltious from the Sketches and 
Photographs of tlJe People, Scenery anù 
Birùs, by the Author. 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 


Howitt.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old HaJJs, hltt1etield
, 
Sceues, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History awl POdry. By 
WILLIAM HOWIrT. \Vith 80 lliubtra- 
tiùlls. Cro\', II. b\ 0, 3s. 6d. 
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Travel and Adventure, The Colonies, etc.-contînued. 
Knight (E. F.). I Nansen.-THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By .FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTE'; I \Vith 143 Illustrations and a :Map. Cr. 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 8vo, 38. 6d. 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
\Vith 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d Notes on Reconnoitring IN 
I SOUTH AFRICA-BOER WAR, 1899- 
I H:!OO. 16mo, Is. net. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
N alTative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilglt, and the adjoining Countries. 
\Yith a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Rice.--OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIV E SOUTH JNDIAN LIFE. By 
STANLEY P. RICE, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE · FALCON' ON THE BALTIC: a Smith.-CLIMBING IN THE Br..JTJSH 
Voyage trom London to Copenhagen l
LES. By W. P. HASKETT 
r.ll'rH. 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- With Illustrations by ELLIS CARR aud 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. numerous Plans. 


Lees.-PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. LEES, Joint 
Author of · Three in Norway,' and 
'B.C., 1887'. With 63 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.-B.C.1887. 
A RA:
\IBLE IN BRI'l'ISH COLUMBJA. 
By J. A. LEES anù \V. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
With .Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. t5d. 


Lynch. - ARMEKIA : Tra,'els and 

tudies. ]jy H. F. B. LYNCH. With 
100 Whole-page Illustrations and up- 
wards of 100 in the text, reproduced 
from Photographs by the Author; Plans 
of Mountains, Ancient Sites, etc., and 
a Map. 2 vo18. 8vo. 


Macdonald.-THE GOLD COAST: 
PA.::;T AND PHESENT. By GEORGB 
MACDONALD, Director of Education and 
H.M. Inspector of Schools for the Gold 
Coa
t Colony and the Protectorate. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 78.6d. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 38. net. 


PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 


Stephen.-THE PLAYGROUND OF 
.EUROPE (The Alps). By LESLIE 
STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


Three in Norway.-By Two ot them. 
\Vith a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 28. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall (JOHN). 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a N armtive of .Excursiou:-" alill 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of G lariers, aud an 
Exposition of the Physical Pri \lei pIes 
to which they are related. With 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. \Vith 7 Illu8trations. Cr. 
8vo! 68. 6d. net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by HI
 GRACE THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, R.G., and A. E. T. 
\\" A T
ON. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each Y olume, Cloth. 
* * * The Y Olll1lWS are also issued half-bound 
n Leather, with gilt top. The pM 
can be had from all Booksellers. 
ARCHERY. By C. .J. LONG)IAN and CYCLING. By the EARL OF ALBEMARLE 
Col. H. W ALlWXD. \Vith Contributions and G. LACY HILLIER. With 19 Plates 
hy l\Iiss LEGH, Yiscount DILLOX, etc. and 44 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
With 2 Maps, 
:3 Pla.tes, and 172 Illus- 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
trations ill the Text. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ATHLETICS. Bv l\10XTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. \VIth Chåpters on Athletics at 
School by W. BEACH THO
IAS; Athletic 
Sports in America by C. H. SHERILL; a 
Contnbution on Paper-chasing by W. 
j{YE, and an Introduction by Sir RICH- 
AHD \VEn
TER (Lord Alverstone). 
'Vlth 12 Plates and 27 Illustrations in 
the Text. CrOWll Svo, 10s. 6d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY GnOYli:, 
::\Iiss .MIDDLETON, The Hon. :\[rs. 
ARMYTAGE, etc. \Vith Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Platt's and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 
1 Os. 6d. 


DRIVIKG. By His Grace the late DUKE 
OF BE.\UFORT, K.G., A. E. T. \VATSOX, 
THE EARL OF ONSLOW, etc. \Yith 12 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in thE' Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BIG GA1\1 
 
HOOTING. By CLlYE 
PHILLIP
-'VOLLEY. 
Vol. I. AFRICA AND A)IERICA. FENCING, BOXING AND "'-REf-:i'J'- 
'Vith Contributions hy Sir SAMUEL LING. By \V ALTER H. em,LUCK, F. 
'V. BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F. C. C. GROVE, C. PREVOST, K B. l\1ITCHELL, 
RELOÐS, etc. \\ïth 20 Plates and 57 and WALTER ARMSTROYG. With 18 
Illustrations in the rrl'xt. Crown 8vo, Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
10s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. .EUlWl'E, ASIA, AND THE FISHING B y H C H O LM O X D ELEY- 
ARCTIC RE(;IO
S. \Vith Contri- .L. . 
hutions hy Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER I PEXNELL. 
PERCY, l\lajor ALGERNOX C. HEBER Vol. I.-:-).\LMON AND TROUT. With 
PERCY, etc. \Vith 17 Plates and 56 Contrilmtions by H. R. FUANCIS, 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, Major JOHN P. TUAHERNE, etc. \Vith 
10s. 6d. 9 Plates and numerou
 lllustratiom; of 
Tackle, etc. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. H.-PIKE AKD OTHER COAR!'J.
 
FISH. \Vith Contributions by the 

lARQUIS OF .EXETER, Wn.Lu;,1 
SE
IOR, G. CHRlSTOl'HElt DAVIS, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra.- 
CUURSING AND FALCONRY. CUURS- tions of TacklE', etc. Cr. 8vo, 108. 6d. 
I
G, by HAHDl
G Cox, thoroughly . 
H,evised by CHARLES HICHAHD:-.OX; I r'OOl'llAT.JL.-HISTORY, by 
I()
TAGUE 
FALCOr-.RY, ?y the Hon. GER.\_LD LAs- I SHE\R:\IAN; THE ASSOCIATIOX 
.UIE, 
('ELLES. \Vlth 
O Plates and .,5 IllUS- 1 by \\. .J. O.\KLEY and G. O. S
IITH; 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, lOs. 6d. THE Ht.GBY Ul'ION GAl\IE, hy FR \NK 
\lITCHI:LL. \Vith ot1ler COlltribu- 
CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, the Hon. 1 tions 1))' R. E. :\IACXA';HTEN, \1. C. 
n. H. L\TTEr.TOX, A1\DHEW L,\NG-, \V. KE
II'..J. 1<:. YI
LE:'\T, \V .\LTER C.UII' 
G. GH \CE, ('tc'. \Vith 13 Platts anrl ;;
 I ami A. SUTHElH.AND. With l
 Pla.tes 
Illust.rations ill the TeÀt. ('rown 8vo, I and 35 Illustrations in thc Te:xt. Crow II 
lOs. 6d. 8vo, 1 Os. 6rl. 


BILLIARDS. By :\lajor \V. UIWADFOOT, 
H,.E., A. H. BOYD, SYDENHAM DIXO
, 
etc. \Vith 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and llumerous Dia.gram:-:. 
Crown 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime-contlllued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-continued. 


GOLF. Bv HOl-tACE G. HUTCHINSON. f SHOOTING. 
\Vith Contributiolls hy the Rt. Hon. A. : t 
.J. BALFOUR, 1\1. P., Sir WALTER SnIP:-;OX, Vol. I.-FIELD AND. COVERT. By LOR]) 
Rart, , ANDREW LANG, etc. With 32 WAL

XGTH.Uf, SIr} RALPH fA YNE- 
Plates and 5ï Illustrations in the fj'cxt. GALL E\:, Bart., tIe Hon. GEltALD 
() 8v 108 6l LASCELLES amI A. J. STUART- 
.rown 0, . l. WORTLEY. With 11 Plates and 95 
HUNTING. By His Grace the late DUKE Illustrations in the Text. Crown8vo, 
01<' BE.\UFORT, K.G., 
IOWBRA Y MORRIS, lOs. 6,z. 
the EARL OF SUl-'FOLK AND BEl-tK8HmE, 
G. H. LOXG!\IAN, etc. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown! 
Rvo, 10s. öd. I 
MOUNTAINEERING. By C. 1\ DENT, 
the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P., Sir I 
MARTIN Co
w.\Y, D. \V. FRESHFIELD, 
etc. \Vith 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGANISG. 
in the Text. Crown 
vo, 10s. 6d. I By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. TEBBUTT, 
POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selecterll T. MAXWE
!, WITHAl\I
 etc: With 12 
b' HEADLEY PEEK. With a Chapter I Plates and 2/2 IllustratIOns III the Text. 
y " Crown 8vo 10s 6d 
on ClassICal AllusIOns to Sport by , . . 
ANDREW LAXG, and a Special Preface 
to the BAD
lINTON LIBRARY bv I SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
A. E. T. WATSON. With 3i Plates anrl l and \\YILLlAl\1 HENRY. \Vith 13 Plates 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Crown and 112 IBustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
vo, 10s. 6d. 
HACING AND STEEPLE-C1!ASING. I TENKIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETH 
By the EARL OF SU
FOTLK A
D BERK- AXD FIVES. By.J. AI. and C. G. 
SHIRE, W. G. CR.n:
N, tbe Hon. F. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-BOUVERJE, 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR Cm E
TRY, and A. E. an 1 A C AINGER WI ' th C t " b t ' 
"' \ XT W ' tl F t " d _ 6 (... L. on rI U lOllS 
-L. if AT
ON.. 1 1 ron lsplece an;) by the Hon. A. LVTTELTON, W. C. 

llust
atIOns In the Text. Crown 8vo, MARSHALL, Miss L. DUD, etc. With 
Os. 6 . 12 Plates and 6ï Illustrations in the 
RIDING AND POLO. By Captain I Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT \VEIR, the late DUKE OF BEAU- 
FORT, the EARL OF ONSLOW, J. MURRAY YACHTING. 
BRO\\-N, T. F. DALE, etc. ,nth 25 
Plates and 3ï Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6ú. 
RO\Y lKG. By R. P. P. ROWE and C. 1\:1. 
PITl\fAN. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SEROCOLD and F. C. BEGG; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. LE BLANC 
S;\IITH; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
SQUIRE. With 75 Illustrations. Crown I 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ! 


SEA FISHING. By .JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. W. GORE-BoOTH, ALFlmD C. 
HARl\l:-;WOHTH, and W. SEXIOR. \Vith 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6cl. I 


Vol. II.-::\lOOR AND MARSH. By 
LORD W ALSINGHAM, Sir RALPH 
PAYXE-GALLWEY, Bart., LORD LOVAT 
ana LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR. 
With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 


Vol. I.-CRUISIYG, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING HULES, 
FITTI
G-OUT, etc. By Sir EDW AHD 
SULLIVAN, Bart., the EARL 01<' PE:\I- 
BROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C..B., R. T. 
PRITCHETT, E. F. KNIGHT, etc. With 
21 Plates ana 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. öd. 
Vol. II.- YACHT CLUBS, Y ACHTIXG IN 
A;\IElUCA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACIKG, etc. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
the :MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
K.P., the EARL OF O

LOW, etc. \Vith 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by by A. E. T. WATSON. 
Crown 8vo, price 58. each Volume, cloth. 


* * * The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with güt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 
THE PARTRIDGE. NATURAL HISTORY, RED DEER. NATURAL HISTORY, bv thp 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; DEER STALK- 
SHOOTING, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY; lNG, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL; STAG 
COOKERY, by GEORGE SAINT8BURY. HU
TIXG, by Viscount EBRINGTON; 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo
 58. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-HARDY. With Chapters 011 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by CLAUD 
DOUGLAS PENNANT; COOKERY, by ALFX- 
ANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE TROUT. By the MARQUESS OF 
GRANBY. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of 'frout by Col. H. CUSTA
CE; and 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER IX
ES SHA
m. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. 
THE RABBIT. By JAMES EDMUND 
HARTING. \Vith a Chaptf'r on Cookery 
by ALEXA
DER INNES SHAND. With 10 
IÌlustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. 
PJK E AND PERCH. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(' Re(l Spinner: Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by' JOHN BIC'KERDTKR' 
and W. H. POPE. COOKERY, by ALEX- 
ANDER INNES SHAND. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


l'HE GROUSE. NATURAL HISTORY, by 
the Rev. H. A. :MACPHERSON; SHOOT- 
ING, by Á. J. STUART-WORTLEY; 
COOKERY, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 58. 


THE PHEASANT. NATURAL HISTORY, 
by the Rev. H. A. 
lACPHERSON; SHOOT- 
ING, by A. J. STUART- W ORTI.EY ; 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 58. 


THE HARE. NATURAL HISTORY, by the 
Rev. H. Á. MACPHERSON; SHOOTING, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; 
COURSING, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; 
HUNTING, by J. S. GIBBONS and G. H. 
LONGMAN; COOKERY, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 58. 


Bickerdyke.-DA YS OF MY LIFE 
ON W A Tb.R, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By JOHN BICKER- 
DYKE. \Vith Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


Blackburne.-MR. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES A'f CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himst:lf. 
(':dited, with a Biographical Sketch and 
a brief H i
tory of Bliudfold Chess, by 
P. A 
mERSON GHAHA
. '''ith Portrait 
of "r. Rl:ld..hufllf'. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Cawthorne and Herod.-ROYAL 
ASCOT: its History and its As-;ocia- 
tions. By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHOJDiE 
and RICHARD S. HEROD. With 3
 
Plates and 106 Ilhlstrations in the Text. 
Demy 4to, .t:l 118. 6d. net. 
Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a rr'reatise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lt'S!-.OllS ill tIlt-' Art of 

hootin
 Game of all kiwIs. Also 
Uamc-driviug, Wildfowl a1l(1 Pigeon- 
Hhooting, Dog-breaking. etl'. By 
:MARK
MAN. \Vith numerous Jllustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 10s. ôd, 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
Ellis.-CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and Lang.-ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and ANDREW LANG. With 20 Illustrations. 
Arranged by J. H. Er.Lls, :M.A. 8vo, Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
48. 6d. Lillie (ARTHUR). 
Folkard.-THE WILD-I!'O\VLER: A CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Treati
e on Fowling, Ancient and Secrets. With 4: Full-page Illustra- 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 68. 
GUlluing-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in For- the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. ing Players and Champions. With 
By H. C. FOLKARD. With 13 Engrav- Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
ings on Steel, and several W oodcut8. H. NEEDHAM, C. D. LOCOCK, etc. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 108. 
6d. net. 
Longman.-CHESS OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. LoNGMAN. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
Madden.-THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 168. 


For d. - :MIDDLESEX CO UNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. FORD (at the 
request of the Committee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. Y. E. Walker. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Ford.-THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By HORACE 
FORD. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. BOTT, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. LoNGMAN, M.A. 
8vo. 148. 


Francis.-A BOOK ON ANGLING; 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS 
FRANCIS. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. 
Gathorne-Hardy.-AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE- 
HARDY. With 8 Photogravure Illus- 
trations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
8vo, 108. 6d. net. 
Graham. - COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. ANDERSON GRA- 
HAM. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 
Hutchinson.-'fHE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By HORACE G. 
HUTCHI
SO
. With Contributions by 
Miss AMY PASCOE, H. H. HILTON, 
J. H. TAYLOR, H. J. WHlGHA
l anti 
Messrs. SOTTON & SONS. \Vitb 71 
Portraits from Photograph:-ò. r .a.rg(' 
Cruwn Rvo. 7 s. (jd. uet. 


Maskelyne.-SHARPS AND FLATS: 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Millais. - THE W lLD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By JOHN GUILLE l.uL- 
LAIS, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure after a Drawing by Sir 
J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, and 
50 Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and trom Photographs. Royal 
4:to, 30s. net. 
Moffat. - CRICKETY CRICKET; 
Rhymes and Parodies. By DOUGLAS 
MOFFAT. With Frontispiece by Sir 
FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P., and 53 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 21. 6d. 
Park.-THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
WILLIAM PARK, Jun., Champion 
GoUer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8\"1), 7<;. ()d. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
Payne-Gall wey (Hir RALPH, Bart.). 


I Pole.-THE THEORY OF THE l\10D- 
EH
 SCIENTH'IC GA:\IE OF \VHIST. 
.By \VILLIAM POLE, }'.R.S. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
{Fir
t Series}. On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. \Vith 41 Illustrations. Proctor.--HO\V rro PLAY WHIS1': 
Crown 
vo, 7s. ôd. with the Laws and Etiquette of \Vhist. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, 
38. net. 


LETTEHS TU YOUNG SHOOTER
 
lSecoud Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, anfl Killing of Game. Ronalds.-THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
\Vith Directions in Shooting Wood-I T
)lOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALD
. 
Pigeons and .Breaking-in Retrievers. WIth 
O Coloured Plates. 8vo, 148. 
\Vith Portrait and 103 Illustrations. I 
Crown 8vo, l
s. öd. S e Iou s. - SPORT AND TRA YEL, 
I EA::3T AND \VE::31'. By FREDERICK 
COUR'T.'F.NEY BELOUS. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the 1'ext. l\Ied- 
ium 8vo, 12s. 6d. lWt. 


LETTER
 TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(1'hird Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the \\' ildfowl that 
are Hare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting \Vihifowl on the Coast and 
Inland. \Vith 
OO Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. 


Wilcocks.-THE SEA FISIIEl{l\IA:N : 
Comprising the chief l\J ethods of Hook 
and Line Fishillg ill the British and 
other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats 
and Boating. By J. G. \\TU.COCKS. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8\'0, 68. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LUU[C, RHEl'URIC, p;SrCllULUf; lr, El'(f. 


Abbott.-THEELE::\IENTSU.F LUG-IC. Bacon (FHANClS)-cutitinunl. 
By '1'. K. ABBOTT, B. D. l:!mo, 3..,. 


Aristotle. 
THE ETHICB: Grcel\. Text, 
ted with Essay and :K otes. 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
.)vo. 3
..,. 
AN INTHODUUTION TO ARISTOT- 
LE'
 ETHICB. Book.d.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) \Vith 
a continuous Aual) 
is and Notes. 
Hy the Rev. E. :MoOUE, !J.D. Crown 
8vo, 108. öll. 


III ustra- 
li y ðIr 

 vols. 


Bacon (FR \
CI
). 
CO){PLETE \VORKR. Edited by R. 
J . .ELLI:::., J A
n
s 
l'EDUI
G 
liII.Û. 1>' 1 
HEATH. 7 vo1:-;. 8\'o,.t:3 ]
.s. 6d. 


LE'l'l'EHS AND L1 FE, including all 
his occasional \\ orks. I<:ùiteu by 
J A
IE
 Sl'EDDING. ì voIs. 8vo, 
.t:J 4s. 


THE E
SA Y:-;: \Vith AUJ1otation::;. By 
HICH.\lW \\T HA1 'ELY, D. D. 8vo, lU8. 6d. 


THE .ESSAYS: \Vith Note::; IJY F. 
STORR. and C. H. Gm:-:iUN. Oro\\ IJ 
8vo, 38. (jet. 


THE ES:-;.\ YS: \Vith Introductioll. 
.t\otes a111t Jndex. By E. A. ABBOT!', 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 68. 'fhe 
Text and Jnùex only, without Intl'o- 
ctuctÍon awt Note:s, in one volume. 
Fep. 8\0, 28. ôd. 
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Mental, Morel and Political Philosophy--continued. 


Bain (ALEXÄNDBR). 
DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from' Mind'. 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: 8. 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, IDs. 6d. 
Or Separat
ly, 
Part 1. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 68. 6d. 
Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 48. 6d. 


Green (THOMAS HILL).-'fHE WOR
S 
OF. Edited by R. L. NETTLE8HIP. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo, 16s. each. 
Vo1. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, a.nd Memoir. 8vo, 
21s. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUBT. 8vo, 58. 


Gurnhill.-THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. Bv the Rev. JAMES GURNHILL. 
Crown 8vo: 68. 
Crown 
Crown 
Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.). 


LOGIC. Part I. DBDUCTION. 
8vo,48. Part II. INDUCTION. 
8vo, 68. 6d. 


THE SENSES AND THE IN'fELLECT. 
8vo, 158. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 158. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2&. 


Bray.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in Mind as in 

J atter. By CHARLES BRA Y. Crown 
8vo, 58. . 


Crozier (JOHN BEATTIE, LL.D.). 
CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines úf aNew System 
of Political, Religioul!I and Social 
Philosophy. Bvo, 148. 
HTS1'ORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 
Vol. I. Greek and H:ndoo Thought; 
Græco- Roman Paganism; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schocls of Athens by J us- 
tinian. 529 å.D. 8vo, 14s. 


Davidson.-THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. 
By WILLIAML. DAVIDSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


'rIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo, 168. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
THE METAPHYSICS OF EXPERI- 
EN CEo Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book II. Positive 
Science; Book III. Analysis of 
Consciou
 Action; Book IV. 'fhe 
Real Universe. 
 vols. 8vo,368. net. 


Hume. - THE PHILOSOPHIUAL 
WORKS 01<' DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. GREEN and T. H. GROS1'
. 4 
yols. 8vo,288. Or separately. Essays. 
2vols. 148. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 148. 


James.-'l'HE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, 8vo,78. 6d. 


Justinian.-THE INSTITUTES 'OF 
JUSTINIAIÇ: Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
TBOKÄ8 C. SoI\NDÄBS, M.A.. Bvo; 188. 
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Mental, Morvl and Political Philosopi..ìy-continued. 
Kant (IMMANUEL). Mill (JoHN STUART). 
CRITIQUE OF PRACrIC..\LREASON, A SYSTK\l OF LOGIC Cr.8vo 3s 6d 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE .,.., ., . . 
THEORY vF ETHICS. Translated ON LIB..!.RTY. Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. 
by T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. With Memoir. CONSIDERATIONS ON REPR
S
N 
8vo, 12s. 6d. TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crûwn 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 8vo, 2s. 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. UTILITAIUANISM. Bvo, 2s. 6d. 
Translated by T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. EXAMINATION OF 
IR \VILLIA.M 
Crown 8vo, 3s. HA:\IILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo 
INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 16s. ' 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
IGION AND THEISM. Three 
ABBOTT. 8vo, 6s. Essays. 8vo, 5,.,. 
KelIy.-GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN Monck.-AN INTRODUU'nOX TO 
EVOLUTION. By EDMOND KELLY, LOGIC. By WILliAM HENRY S. 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown '10NC

, M.A. Crown övo, 5s. 
8TO,7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivi8ßl 
and Individuali8m. CroWL. 8vo. ROlnanes.-
IIND AND MOTION 
Killick.-HANDBOOK TO MILL'S AND 1\1 ON ISM. By GBORGJ: JOHN 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. ROMANES, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 
KILLlCK, M.A. Crown 8vò, as. 6d. 48. 6cl. 
Ladd (GEORGE 'fRUMBDLL). 
A 'fHEORY OF R}<
ALITY: An Essay 
in M
taphysical Hystem upon the 
Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. 
8vo, 18s. 
ELEMENT
 OF PHYSIüLOGICAL Sully (JáMKS). 
PSYCHOLOGY. Bvo, 21,<;. 'l'HE HUMA:X MIND: a Text-book of 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- I Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
CHOLOGY: a Text-Book of 
lental OU'fLI
E
 OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr 
Science for Colleges anù N orlllal 9 . 
Sch I 8 12 
vo, . s. 
00 s. vo, s. 
THE 'rEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
OUTLINES OF' PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo , 68. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 12s. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown STUDn
R OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
8ro,
M l
 
 
Lecky.-THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- CHjLDREN'
 WAYS: being Selections 
duct and Character. By WILLIAM from the Adhor's 'Studie::; of ChUl!- 
EDWARD HAR'fPOLE LECKY. 8vo, lOs. 6d. hood'. 'Y! d ith 
5 lllustntions. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Ö . 
Lutoslawski.-THE ORHHN AND 
GFOWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. \Yith I Sutherland.-THE Ol{J(
I
 AND 
an Account of Plato's Styl
 and of the GRO\VTH OF THE l\lOH.AL IN- 
Chronology of bis Writings. By WIN- STINCT. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
CKNTY LUTOSLA W8KI. &vú, 218. M.A. 2 vob. 8vo, 28ð. 


Max Müller (The Right Hon. F.). 
THE SCIENC
 OF 'l'HOUGHT. 
vo. 
218. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN I 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 183. 


Stock.-IIECTURES IN THE LY. 
CEUM; or, Aristotle's Ethics for 
English Readers. Edited by ST. GEORGE 
STUCK. CroWll 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 


S'-'Tinburne.-PICTUHE LOGIC: an 
Attempt to I'opnlari..t" the Science of 
Reasonillg. By ALFRE}) .J AMI
S HWIN- 
BOH
E, :\I.A. With 23 Woodcut8. 
CrowD 8vo. 
. 6d. 
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Mental, fAoral and Political Philosophy-continued. 


Webb.-'l'HE \-EIL OF ISIS; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By THOMAS E. 
WEBB, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Weber.-HJSTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By ALFRED WEBER, Professor 
in the University of Strashurg. Trans- 
lated by FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo,16s. 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo: 1 Os. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


ELEMEN7S OF RHETOTIIC. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Crown 
I 


Zeller (Dr. EDWARD). 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, .M.A. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 'rrallsla.ted 
by SAR.\H F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by SARAH F. 
ALLEYNE and ALFRED GoODWIN, B. A. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC' 
SCHOOLS. Translated bv the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr.8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. Tra
1
latetl by B. 
F. C. COSTELLOE, :M.A., and J. H. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 


STONYI/URST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF POLI'l'1CAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. DEVA
, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By JOHN RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5..;, 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. ByJoH
 
RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 58. 
LOGIC. By RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHTCB AND 
N ATU RAL LAW). By J OSP-PH TIICK- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. ByBERNAHD 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By MICH<\EL MAHER, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Loud.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, etc. 
Davidson.-LEADING AND IM- I Max Müller (F.)-continued. 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By WILT,IAM BIOGRAPH IES OF WORDS, AND 
L. DAVIDSON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Farrar.-LANGUAGE AND LAN- Crown 8vo, 5s. 
GUAGES. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Graham. - ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp. 
8v n , 6s. I Roget.-THF.SAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Max Mûl1er (F.). I WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Founded on Lectures delivered at the Expression of Idpa8 and Assist in Lite- 
Royal Institution in 1861 and 18ò3. rary Composition. By PETER MARK 
2 vola. Crown 8vo, 10s. I RooKT, M.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo, lOs.6d. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WOR K- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURK 
Crown 8vo, 5B. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley (W. J.). M::acleod (HENRY DUNNING )-cont. 
E
ULJSH ECONOMIC HISTORY I THE THEORY OIi1 CREDIT. Svo. 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part In I vol. 80s. net; or separately, 
1., 58. Part II., lOse ôd. Vol. I., lOs. net. Vol. Il., Part 1., 
I 10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 
SUR\'EYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
:,llC. Crowu 8\'0, 
s. net. INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 28. öd. 
I Let. 
Bagehot.-ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
\"1 ALTER BAGKHOT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Mill.-POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
JUHN STUART MILL. 
Barnett. - PRACTICABLE 
OCIAL- I Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 
l
 M. Essays 011 Social Reform. By I Library Edition. 2 vola. 8vo, 80s. 
SAM l:EI.. A. and HKNRIE1'l'A BARNETT. 
Crown 8vo, 68. M U 1 hall. - INDUSTRIES AND 
I WEALTH OF NATIONS. By MICH- 
AEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. With 82 
full-page Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. 


Deva8.-A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOM Y. By C. S. DBvAs, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. (Stonyh'Ult'st Philo- 
sophical Serie8.) 


Jordan. - THE STANDARD OF 
V ALUE. .By WILLIAM LiUGHTON 
JORDAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lawrence. - LOGAL VARIATIONS 
I
 WAGES. By F.W. LAWRENCE, 

1.A., .Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Judex and IS Maps and 
Diagrams. Medium 4to, 8s. 6d. 


Spa hr. - AMERICA'S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By CHARL.11:8 B. SPAHR. 
Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


Syme8.-POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
SU}J}Jlementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on ßocialism. By J. E. 
SYM.&8, M.A. Crown 8yo, 28. 6d. 


I Toynbee.-LECTURES ON THE IN- 
L e 81 i e. - ESSA YB ON POLITICAL I DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
ECONOMY. By T. E. CLlFFJI LBSLIJ:, 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND: Pop- 
Hon. LL.D., DubL Svo, 10&. 6d. I ular Addresses, Notes and other Frag- 
ments. By ARNOLD 'l'OYNBEE. WitL 
a Memoir of the Author by BXNJAMIN 
J0WJ:1'l', D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. I 
Svo,2s. Webb (SIDNJl:Y and BEATRICB). 
fHE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING). 


BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 58. net. I 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. I 
8vo, 3s. 6ú. 
THE 'j'H EORY AND PRACTICE OF I 
BANKI
U. Vol. I. 3vo, 1209. 
Vol. 11. I
. 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
I
l\1. With 
1:lp and full Biblio- 
graphy of the Hu bject. Svo, 1&. 


IN DUH'l'RIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 
VO, 
25s. n('t. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN JNDU
 
TR Y: Essays. 8vo, j s. 6d. 
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Clodd (EDWARD). 


Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 
I Max Mliller (The Right Hon. F.). 


THE ::;TORY OF CRP.ATION: a Plain I 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustration
. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


CHIPS FROM A G ERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Fol k Lore. Crown 8vo, 58. 


A PRDIEI{ 0.11' EVOLUTION: beiltg I CONTRIBUTIONS 'fO THE SCIENCE 
a Popular Abridged Edition of 'The I OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 828. 
Story of Creation '. With Illustra-, 
tionM. Fcp. 8vo, 18. 6d. R (G J ) 
omanes KORGI: OHN. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of I 
Early Usage and Belief. \Vith 15 
Illu.-;trations. Crown 8vo, 3
. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. I 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 78. 


MODERN 
IYTHOLOG Y: a Reply to 
Professor Max l\1üller. 8vo, 98. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Lubbock.-THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- ! 
I
A TION, and 

he Primitive condition 
of 
Ian. By Su J. LUBBOCK, Bart. 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 I 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


ESSA YS. Edited by C. LLOYD MOR- 
GAN, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion ()n POIt- 
Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Part II. POST-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. CrowD 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Part III. PosT-DARWINIAN QUBS- 
TIONS: Isolation and Physiological 
Seleetion. Crown 8vo, 58. 


AN EXA:\UNATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 61. 


Classical Literature, Translåtions, etc. 


Abbott.-HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy. 
History and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7 S. 6d. 


Æschylus. - EUMENIDES OF 
ÆSCHYTJUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. DA VIRS. 8vo,7s. 


Aristophanes.-THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANE8, translated into 
EnglÌ!
h Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL 
Crown 8vo. Is. 


Becker (W. A.). TranRlated by the 
Rev. F. MBTCALFE, B. D. 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augu
tu::;. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


CHARI CLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illu::;trations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.-continued. 
Butler.-TII E AUTilORES
 OF THE Lang.-HUl\lER AND THE EPIC. By 
OD\::-;
EY. \\"IlEHE ANI> \VHEN ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 
:-;HI<: \VRUTE, \VHU ::;HE W A
, THE 
(;
E !:::jIlE MADE OI<' THE ILIAD, Lucan.-THE PHARSALIA OF 
AXD HO\V THE POEM GREW LUCAN, Translated into Blank Ver
e. 
U
DER HER HANDS. By SAMUEL By Sir EDWARD RIULEY. 8vo,14s. 
BOTLER, Author of 'Erewhon,' e'LC. 
With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mac k ail. - bELECT EPIGRA
IS 
FRO.M THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. MACKAlL. EditeJ with a 
Revised Text. Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes. 8vo, 16s. 


Campbell.-RELIGIOI\ IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. J....
WI8 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Rich.-A DICTIONARY OF ROMAI\ 
Professor of Greek, University of Ht. AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
Andrews. 8vo, 15s. A. RICH, B.A. With 
WOO Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


Cicero. - CICERO'" lXìRRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Yols. I., 
II., III., 8vo, each 128. Vol. IV., 158. 
Vol. V., 148. Vol. VI., 128. Vol. VII., 
Index, 78. 6d. 


Bophocles.-Trallslated into English 
Vt1rse. By RUBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in I
 Igby ::;chool. Cr. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Tyrrell.-DUBLIK 'rRANSLATIU
S 
Harvard Studies in Classical INTO GREEK AND LATIN VER::;E. 
Philology. Edited by a COlUmittee Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vo,6,';. 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
Univer
ity. Vol. XI. 1900. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


Hime. - LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
::;ATIRIf:;T. By Lieut.-Colonel HElmy 
W. L. RIME (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. neT.. 


Homer. 
1'HE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use of those 
that cannot read the original. By 

AMUEL BUTLER. Author of · Ere- 
whQu,' etc. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. I 
TH E ODY88EY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who CRllllot read the origina.l. By 
SA \fl'M. Bu rum. With 4 Maps and 
'i III lIstra.tions. 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
I'll E UVY
::;EY OP HOMER. Done 
into Euglish Verse. By WILLIAM 

lORRI8. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Virgil. 
THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by JOHN 
CONHW rON. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE ..iENEID OF VIRG fL. Trans- 
lated into Engli
h Verse by J UHN 
CO:SINGTON. Crown 8vü, 6s. 
THE ÆNEIDS O}' VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
MORRIS. Crown 
vo, 6s. 
THE ÆN EID OF VU{G IL, freely 
translated into Euglish Blank Verse. 
Bv W. '1'. THOR
HILL. Crown 8vo 
78. 6d. . 
THE ..:ENEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into .English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES. 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Books VU.-XII. Crown 8vo, 58. 
THE ECLOG UES A
 0 GEOl{GJ('S 
OF VIRGIL. Translated from the 
Latin into J
ngli8h Prose. By J. W. 
MACKAlL, }'eJlow of BaHiol College, 
Oxford. 
f}. 161110, 58. 


Horace.-THE WORKf:; OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Lift!. Introduction and Notes. By Wilkins.-TIlE GRO\\TTH U[t' TIll<; 
WILLIAM CUUTTJ, :\LA. Crown 8vo., HOl\IERIC POE
[S. By G. WILKIN
. 
53. net. 8vo, 6,. 
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Poetry and 
Arnold.-THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD; or, the Great Commmmation. 
By 
ir EDWIN ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after HOLMAN HUNT. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


the Drama. 
Lytton (THE EARL OF). OWEN MERE- 
DI rH.) 
THE WANDERER. Cr.8vo, lOs.6d. 
LUCILK Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 


Bell (Mrs. HUGH). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND BOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. net. 
RUl\IPELSTILTZKIN: a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male; ] Fe- 
male). From' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra- 
tiOlll:i, Diagrams and M USlC. Crown sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 
8vo, sewell, 6d. 
'MacDonald (GEORGE, LL.D.). 
Bird.-RONALD'S FAREWELL, and A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM 
other Verses. By GEORGE BIRD, M.A. OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
Fcp. 8vo, 48. 6d. net. SOUL: Poems. 18mo, 6s. 
Coleridge. - SELECTIONS FROM. RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A 
\Vith Introduction by ANDREW LANG, LONG-PLANTED ROOT: being 
and 18 Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. Translations, New and Old (mainly in 
('rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. verse), chiefly from the German; along 
with 'A Year's Diary of sn Olrl Soul'. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Goethe.-THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST II\" ENGLISH. 
By THOS. E. WEBB, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with THE DEATH 
OF FAUST, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of JEAN 
INGELOW. Fcp. 8v(), 28. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


Macaulay.-LA y
 OF ANCIEKT 
ROME, ETC. By Lord MACAULAY. 
Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to, 
lOs. 6d. 
------ Bijou 
Edition, 18mo, 28. 6d., gilt top. 
----------- Popular 
Edition, Fcp. 4to, 6d. seweù, Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by .J. R. WEGUELIN. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. net. 
AnTIotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 


Moffa t. - CRICKETY CRICKET: 
Rhymes and Parodiel:i. By DOUGLAS 
MOFFAT. With Frontispiece by Sir 
FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P., and 53 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 


With PCI'trait. Moon.-POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. By GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MOON, Hnn. F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 28. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo, 
28. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Erlited 
by ANDREW LANG. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 
vo, 6s. 
Lecky.-POEMS. By the Ril(ht Hon.1 
W. E. H. LKCKY. Fcp. 8vo, 5.. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POET IOA L WORKS-LIBRARY 
EmfION. 
Com plete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
prIce 5s. net each. 
THE EARTHL Y PARADISE. '4 vols. 
5s. net. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
5&. D'it. 
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Poetry and the Drama-conti tlue.d. 
Morris (WILLlAM)-continut'.d. Romanes.-A SELECTION FROM 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
and other Poems. 58. net. ROl\IAKES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. 
With an Introduction by '1'. HEIWEHT 
\V ARHEN, President of l\Iag(la.len Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 


THE S'l'ORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL vF 
THE NIBLUKGS. 58. net. 
POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE Savage-Armstrong.--BALLADS OF 
IS ENOUGH: a .Morality. 58. net. DOWN. By G. F. SAVAGK-ARMtiTRONG. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8v n , 78. 6d. 
into English Verse. 58. net. 
THE Æ:KEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. 58. net. 
THE TALE 0F BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OJ!' 
TFE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by WILLlA
I MORRIS ami A. J. 
WYATr. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
Certain of the POETICAL WORKS may also 
be had in the following Editions :- 
THE EARTHLY PAR.ADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 Vols. l:lmo, 
25s. ; or 58. each, sold separately. 
'fie same in Ten Parts, 258.; or 
28. 6à. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
68. net. S
evenso:..l.-A l,HILD';:3 GARDEN 
POEMS B y T H E WAY S I OF VERSES. 
y 
OBERT LOUIS 
. quare STEVENSON. Fc". 8vo os. 
crown 8vo, 68. . , 
* ** For :Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 27, 36, 38. 


Morte Arthure: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. From the 
Lincoln MS. written by Rohert of 
Thornton. With Introduction, Kotes, 
and Glossary. By MARY BANKS. Fcp. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Nesbit.-LA YS AND LEGEND
. By 
E. NESBIT (Mrs. HUBERT BLA
D). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. Secol1d 

erie8. With Po,:trait. ('rown 8vo, 58. 


Shakes peare. 
BOWDLER'S F AMIL Y SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 148. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 218. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By .MARY F. DUNBAR. 
32mo, 18. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SON N 
r8. R
- 
consiclerf'd, and in part Rearranged, 
with Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of 
, Lrewhon '. 8vo; 108. 6d. 


Wagner. - THE NIBELUNGEl' 
RING. By RICHARD \\TAGNER. Done 
into English VÜ'
e by HEGINALD RANKIN, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Vol. I. Rhine Gold and Valkyrie. 
Crown 8vo, 48. ûd. 


V\T ords worth.-
I
LECTED POEMS. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Photograyare 
Frontispie
e of Rydal .Mount, 16 Illus- 
trations and nùmeruns Initial Letters by 
ALFRED PARSONS, A.R..A. Crown 8vo, 
31. 6d. 


I 
other Wordsworth and Coleridge.-A 
Fcp. DESCRIPTION OF THE \VORDS- 
WOHTJI AND COLERIDGE l\lANU- 
SCIUP r
 IN TUE PO

E:-;
IO
 OF 
MH. T. NUHTON LO
Gl\lAN. Edited, 
with Not
I), by W. I1.\LE WHITE. With 

 Facaimile Heproductio1l8. 4to, lOa. 6d. 


Pooler.-TRA.NSLATIONS, and 
Verses. By C. K. POOLER, .M.A. 
8vo, &. l1et. 


Riley. - OLD-FASHIONED ROSE
 
Poems. B) JAMES WHl'l'CUJdBIì: RILJn. 
12mo, 6,. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 
Anstey.- VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted Dougall.-BEGGARS ALL. By L. 
from P1Jnch.) By F. ANSTEY, Author DOUGALL. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
of' Vice Ver
â'. 


First Series. With 20 Illustrations by' Doyle (A. CONAN). 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, MICAH CLARKE: a. Tale of l\fon- 
38. net. mouth's Rebellion. 'Vith 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 


Bailey.-:MY LADY OF ORANGE: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. BAILEY. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Beaconsfield (THE EARL OF). 
NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. each. 


Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke. etc. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
C'ontarini, Fleming. 
etc. 
Tancred. 


Sybil. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 


NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- I 
E"XDEN EDI'fION. With 2 Portraits I 
[tllll 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8vo, 428. 
I 


'Chola.'-A NEW DIVINITY, awl 
other Stories of Hindu Life. By 
, CHOLA '. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Churchill.-SA VROLA: a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By WINSTON 
SPEXCER CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Crawford. -THE AUTOBIOGRAPH Y 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece 'The 
Vagrants,' by FRED. WALKER, and R 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


Creed. -THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S: 
a Novel. By SIBYL CREED. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE ST ARK MUNRO LE'fTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Farrar (F. W., DEAN OF CANTERBURY). 
DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Da)'8 of St. Cbrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
68. net. 


I Fowler (EDITH H.). 
'THE YOUNG :PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir PHILIP BLRNE-Jmms, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 
4 Illustrations by ETHEL 
KATE BURGE
::;. Crowll 8\'0, 6.'1. 


Francis (1\1. E.). 
YEOMAN FLEET'VOOD. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
PASTORALS OF DORSET. Witb 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Froude.-THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By JAME
 A. FRouDE. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Gurdon.-M E M 0 R I E SAN D 
FANCIES: Sufl'olk Tales anù other 
Stories; Fairy Legends; Poems; l\Iis- 
cellaneou
 Articles. By the late Laùy 
CAMII.LA GURDON. Crown 8vo, 58. 
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Fiction, Hun1our, etc.-continued. 
Haggard (H. RIDER). 
ALLAN QUATERl\IAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
ALLAN'S \V IFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND 'VHITE Howard.-THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
HEATIT, and other Stories. With 33 BREWSTER. By Lady MABEL How- 
Illm,trations. Crown 8vo, 68. ARD. Crown 8vo, 68. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
DA \VN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
HEART O
' 'rHE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38.6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
L YSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 



IAIW A'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, 18. 6d. 
Mu
TEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 

4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
l\IIL MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
SADA THE LILY. With 2
 Illu&- I 
trations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Sf! E. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
SW ALLOW: a Tale of the Great Trck. 
\Vith 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE PEOPLE OF 1'HE :MIST. With 
16 Illustrationg. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE WITCH'S H
;AD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Ha1];gard and Lang. - THE 
\VORLD'S DE
IRE. By H. HIDER 
II \GGARD anù ANDREW LANG. With 
'2ï Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Harte. - IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS, and other Stories. By BRET 
HARTE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Hope.-THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By ANTHO
Y HOPE. With 9 
Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSO
. 
Crðwn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Jerome.-SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER: BLUE AND GREEN. By 
.JEROME K. JEROME. Author of 'Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Joyce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
]aterl from the Gaelic. By P. W. JOYCE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lang.-A MONK OF FIFE; a Story of 
the ])ays of Joan of Arc. By ANDHEW 
LANG. With 13 Illustrations by SELWYN 
IMAGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Levett-Yeats.-THE CREV ALlER 
D'AORIAC. By S. LEVETT-YEATS. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Lyall (EDNA). 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TR UT H. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed, 18. 6d. 
cloth. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
W A YF A RING MEN: a Story of Theat- 
rical Life. Crown 8vo, 68. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Marchmont.-IN THE NAME OF A 
\VO.MAN: a Romance. By ARTHUR 
W. MARCHMONT. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
Mason and Lang.-P A R SON 
KELL Y. By A. E. \V. MASON a.nd 
A 
 DREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued. 


Max Müller.-DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. MAX M ÜLLER. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 58. 


Melville (G. J. WHYTE). 
The Gladiators. I Holmby Honse. 
The Interpreter. hate (;ov
ntry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. 


Merriman.-FLOTSAM: A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. MASSEY. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Ro- 
mance. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 288. 
THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 
vo, 68. net. 
THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Laud of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAIKS, 
w herein is told somewhat of th
 Lin
s 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friend::.-, 
their N eighbours, their Foerr.en, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. ,V ritten in 
Prose and V
rse. Square cr. 8vo, 88. 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 68. 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LES80K. 12mo, 18. 6d. 
NEvVS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM)-continued. 
THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Trau:>lated from the Ice- 
landic by EIRfKR MAGNÚSSON and 
WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 58. 
net. 
THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EmÍKR 
)'[AGNÚSSON and WILLIAM MonRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
* * * For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see pp. 23 and 24. 
Newman (CARDINAL). 
LOSS AND GAIN: The Story of a 
Conv
rt. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 68. ; Popular Edition, 38. 6d. 
CA LLIST A: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Gnbinet Edi- 
tion, 6s.; Púpular Edition, 38. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley.-SNAP: A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. vVith 13 Illustra- 
. tions. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Raymond (WALTER). 
TWO MEN 0' MENDIP. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. Cr. 8vo, 
68. 


Reader.-PRIES'l'Etì
 AND QL!EEK: 
a Tale of the White Races of Mexico. 
Being the Adventures of 19nigene and 
ber Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
EMILY E. READER. Illustrated by 
E!lllL Y K READER. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Ridley.-ANNE MAINWARING. By 
ALICE RIDLEY, Author of ' The Story of 
Aline '. C'rown 8vo, 68. 


Sewell (ELIZABETH 1\1.). 
A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrudf'. 
Katherine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl's Daughter. Afh'r Life. 
The Experiellce of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Crown Rvo, Is. 6d. each, cloth plain; 

. t5d. f'ach, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued. 
Somerville (E. <:E.) and Ross. Walford (L. B.). 
prARTIN). I A bTIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
SO'IE EXPEHIEKCES Ofi' AN Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
lJU
H R.l\1. With 31 IIll1
lrations I COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
1,y E. <.E. S01tlERHLLE. Crown 8vo, (is' j D
CK 
ETH
RBY. Cr. 
vo, 
s. 6d. 
THE n EAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 1\ A KILDARE: a. .Matrl
noDlal Pro- 
Svo, 38. 6d. I bIeHl. Crow
l 8vo, 2s. öd. 
I LEDDY .MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE SILVER FOX. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8\ 0, 28. 6d. 
NAN, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
, PLOUGHED,' and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE BABY'S GRAND1IOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
'I'HE HISTORY OF A '" EEK. Cr. 
8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
THE MISCHIEF OF 
IOKICA. Cr. 
8vo, 28. öd. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Stebbing. - PROBABLE TALES. 
Editell Ly \V. STEBBIl\"G. Cr. 8vo, 48. 6d. 


Stevenson (ROBERT LoUIs). 
'I'll E STRANG E CA
E OF 
JEKYLL A.l\ D MR. HYDE. 
8\0, 18. :sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKY LL AND MIL HYDE, \YITH 
OT H ER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3.". 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS I 
-THE DYNAMITER. By ROBEHT 
Loun-: STE\"EKSON and FANNY VAK I 
DE G HlF r STEVENSON Crown 8vo, 
js. 6d. 
TH E WHONG BOX. By ROBERT 
Lons BTEVENSON and LLOYD 08- 
}1O{"RKE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Suttner.-LA Y DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(vie Watfen J.\ïeúer): The Autohio- 
graphy ot Martha Yon 'l'illing. By 
HEHTHA VON SUTTKER. Tralls:ated by 
T. H OL
fES. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Swan.-BALLAST. By l\IYRA SWAN. 
Crown 8\"0, 68. 


TayJor.-EARL Y ITALIAN LOVE- 
;:;TOHI ES. Taken from the Originals 
by U
A 'l'A1LOR. With 13 JIlustra- 
tiollS by H. J. FORD. Crown 4to, 15s. 
net. 


Trollope (A
THONY). 
THE \V Ar..DEX. Crown 8vo, Is. 6ri. 
RA HCHESTER TO'rEK
. Crown 8vo, 
h.6d. 


DR. 
Fcp' 


Ward.-ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. \VILFRID \V ARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


West.-EDl\IUKD FULLESTON: or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
\V EST, Author of · Half Hours with the 
l\1illionaires,' etc. Crown 8vo, Ö8. 


Neyman (STANLEY). 
THE HOeSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece alld Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A G EXTLEMAN OF FRAKCE. \\ïth 
Frontispiece and Viguett(.. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
THE RED COCKADE. \Vith Frontis- 
piece auf! Vignette. Crown 8\"0, 6s. 
SHREWS13UR Y. With 24 HlustrR- 
tions by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 8\0, 68. 
SOPHIA. \\ïth Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 
Butler. - ÚUR HOUREHOLD IN- Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE)-contin'/led. 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. With 
EDWARD A. BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. 117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28.6d. 
(Lond.). \Vith 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 
'l'HE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Han.lhook. \Vith 
18 Plates (16 of which are colonrell), 
and 549 IlluRtrations in the Text. 
Crown 8yo, 68. net. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


WILD AMIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Helmholtz.-POPULAR LECTUIU':S 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUß
TECTS. Bv 
HER;\rAN
 vox HELMHOLTZ. \Vith t>"S 
\Voodcut
. 2vols. Cr. 8Yo, 38. 6d. each. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates Hudson (W. H.). 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. NATURE IN DO\VNLAND. 12 Plat.es 
Crown 8Yo, 6s. net. 
and 14 Illustrations in the Text, by 
A. D. MCCORl\UCK. 8vo, 10s. 6d. nf't. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREA :MS. 
\Vith 8 colourt'd Plates and 331 Illus- 
tration:'! in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE). 
THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERs. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcut:'!. 8yo, 78. net. 


With 8 
8Yo, 7 s. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 
net. 
THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, 7 s. 
net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 :Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
78. net. 


HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 


WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL 
FORESTS. With 40 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 


\VORKERS UNDER 'fHE GROUND. 
\Vith 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 
MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
\Vith 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 
SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIHDS. I 
\Vitb 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Bi=UTISH BIRDS. \Vit.h a Chapter on 
Structure and Clas:,ification by FRA
K 
E. BEDDARD, F.J-t.S. \Vith 16 Plate.s 
(8 of which are Coloured), anù onr 
100 Illu
trations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text hy 
BRYAN HOOK, A. D. MCCORl\;ICK, 
and from Photograph:'! from Nature, 
by R. B. LODGE. 8vo, 128. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 
LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. First Series. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH \VAYS MADE Sl\IOOTH. 
Fnmiliar Essays on Scientific Suhjects. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROC- 
TOR, GR.\XT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
FOSTER and E. CLODD. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
PROCTOR, E. CLODD, A. WILSON) T. 
FOSTER and A. C. RANY A RD. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)--continued. 
Stanley.-A FAMILIAR HISTORY Wood (Rev. J. G.)-continued. 
OF BIRD
. By E. S!ANLEY,. D.D., STRANGE DWELLINGS: n Descrip- 
formerly. BIShop of NorwIch. WIth 160 tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
IllustratIons. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. abridged from ' Homes without 
Hands'. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. With 
3
 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WONDERFUL NESTS. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6el. 
HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 
3s. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 38. 6d. 
DOI\1EBTIC ANIMALS OF THE 
BIBLE. With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SOCIAL HABITATIO
S A
D PAR- 
ASITIC NESTS. With 18 Illustra- 
tions. Crown, 8vo, 2s. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitation
 of Animals, 
clas::.ed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illu::;tratiolls. 
8vo, 7 s. net. 
INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Tran::;forma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
78. net. 
PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
llluøtrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OFT OF DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 IHustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3.
. 6d. 


Works of Reference. 


Gwilt.-AN ENCYCLOPÆDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By JOSEPH GWILT, 
F.S.A. Revised (1888), with altera- 
tions and Considerable Additions by 
\VYATT PAPWORTH. With 1700 En- 
gravings. 8vo, 218. net. 


Maunder (SAMUEL). 
.PI0GRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
:-,;up)?lemPllt Ll'onght down to 1889. 
By Rev. JAMES \VOOD. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 
THEASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Phy::;ical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political. With 7 MapR and 16 Plates. 
Fc)? 8vo, 68. 
THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. B) the l{ev. J. AYRE, l\LA. 
\V Ith 5 Ma pR, 15 PIa tes, and 300 W ood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 68. 
TREASURY OF KKOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF HEFEHENCE. Fcp. 
Rvo, 68. 
J.:I
TORICA L TREARUltY. Fcp. 8va, 
Rs. 


Maunder (SAMuEL)-continued. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, F.R.S., aud 'r. 
:MOORE, F.L.S. With 274 \Voodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 128. 


Rogat.-THE
AURUS UF ENGLI
H 
\VOltDS A!\D PHHASES. Clas
ilied 
and Arrangerl so 8.S to Facilitate the 
E-xpression of Ideas anI} assist in Literary 
Composition. By PE I'ER MAlIK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed thl"ùughont, 
elllargf'd and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a fulliudex, by 
the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGST. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Willich.-POPULAR TABLES for 
giVIng iuformation for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Le
ehold, alld ('hurch 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. Uy 
CHARLES 1\1. WILLICH. Edited by H. 
HENCH JONES. Crown 
vo, IUd. dd. 
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Children's Books. 
Brown.-THE BOOK OF SAINTS Lang (A
DREW).-Editerl by-continued. 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
ABBIE FARWELL BuowN. With 8 THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations by F A
;s'Y Y. CORY. Cr. lllustration
. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Bvo, 4s. 6d. net. THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 6ï 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 68. 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 
66 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 68. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). 67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
EÐ\VY THE FAIR; or, The First THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
Chronicle of Æscendune. Crown 8vo, STORIES. \Vith 65 Illustrations. 
2s. net. Crown 8vo, 68. 
ALFGAR THE DANE: or, The Second 'fHE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
Chronicle of Æscendune. Crown TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
8vo, 28. net. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third I ' 
and last Chronicle of Æscendune. Meade (L. T.). 
Crown 8vo, 28. net. I DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Cr. 
Bvo, 28. net. 
BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Buckland.-r.l"VO LITTLE RUN- 
A W A '1S. Adaptt'd from the French 
of LoUIs DES
OYERS. By JAMES 
BOCKLA
D. With no Illustrations by 
CECIL ALDIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Corbin and Going.-URCHINS OF 
THE SEA. By MARIE OVERTON COR- 
BIN and CHARLES BOXTO
 GOING. With 
Drawings by F. I. BENNETT. Oblong 
4to, boards, 38. 6d. 


Henty (G. A.).-Edited by. 
YULE LOGS: Eleven Stories by various 
Authors. With 61 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 68. 
YULE- TIDE YARNS. Ten Stories by 
various Authors. \Vith 45 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With ï 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 3s. net 
THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 38. net. 


Praeger (ROSAMOND). 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. VV Ith 
4 Colonrell 
Pictures and 24 Outline Picture::;. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 
THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Co loured Pictures and 
4 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 38. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW).-Edited by. 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. Stevenson.-A CHILD'S GARDEN 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. \Vith OF VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS 
9
 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, Ö8. I STEVEN::!ON. Fcp. Bvo, 58. 
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Children's Books-continued. 


Upton (FLORENCE K. and BERTHA). 


Upton (FLORENCE K. and BERTH -\)- 
col1Ünued. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AKD A 'GOLLIWOGU'. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 
68. 


THE GOLLIWOGG'S BI('YCLE 
CLUB. \Vith 31 Colouretl Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLI\VOGG AT TH1!J SEA- 
SIDE. "Tith 31 Coloured Platt's. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLnVOGG'S POLAI: A D- 
YEX'l'URE8. \Vith 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6el. EACH VULU
IE. 
Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
"'ith 17 Illustrations. 3s. Cd. (Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
Bagehot's (W.) Biographical Studies. , St. Paul. \Vith 46 Illustrations. 3.... ôrl. 
3s. 6d. Dougall's (L.) Beggars All; a Nove!. 3s. 6d. 
B gehot's (W ) Economic Studies. 38. 6d. I Doyle's (A. Conan) lwHcab Clarke. A Tale 
a. of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies. With Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. D I ' ( A C ) Th C t . f th 
, . . oy e s . onan e ap am 0 e 
Baker s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years m Ceylon. Polestar. and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
\Yith ö nlu
trations. 3s. t)tI. Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Baker's (Sir 
. W.) Rifle a
d Ho
nd .In Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 II. 
Ceylon. \Vlth 6 IllustratIOns. 3s. öd. lustrations. 38. 6d. 
Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of Doyle's (A. Conan) The Stark Munr'o 
the Middle Ages. 3s. üd. Letters. 38. 6d. 
Baring-Gould's (Re
.. S.) Ori
in a
d De- I Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 
11 lo.pment of RelIgIous BelIef. 
 VOIS' I f . rolIl the Fall of \r olsey Lv the j)eft-'at 
3s. 6d. each. of the :-;pani:-;h Armaùa. 12 \ ol:j. as. 
Becker's (W. A.) Gallus: or, Homan Scenes 611. each. 
in the Time of Augustus. \'7it}1 2ò I11u8- Fró)ude's (J. A.) The English In Ireland. 
trations. 38. 6d. I 3 \'ols. 10s. 6d. 
Becker's (W. A.) Charicles: or, I11ustm- Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
tions of the Private Life of the Allcicnt of Aragon. 3s. 6d. 
Greeks. With 
6 Illustratiolls. 3s. 6d. Froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
Bent's (J. T.) The .Rulned Cities of. Ma- I I the Armada, and other Es
a'y
. 38. ôt!. 
shonaland. With 117 IllustratIOns. Proude's (J. A.) English Seamen in the 
3s. 6d. Sixteenth Century. 3s. 6d. 
Brassey:s (La
y) A. Voyage 
n the,' S
n- Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
beam. \Vlth 66 I11u
tl'atIOns. 3s. öd. I Subjects. 4 vols. 3oS. ôd. each. 
Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 38. 6el. 

lap., and Plans. 3s. 6d. Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 11 istory of his I.-ife. 
ACCùullt of .Evolution. With 77 IlluS- 1 l'i
I.J-lSð;'. 2 vuls. 78. 
trations. 8s. 6d. 1834-1881. 2 \'ols. 79. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-continued. 


Fronde'. (J. I.) Cmsar: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. Haggard (H. R.) and Lang'. (A.) The 
World's Desire. With 27 lllus. 3s. Gel. 
Froude's (J. A.) Ocean a, or England 
and her Cólonles. With 9 Illustrations. Harte's (Bret) In the Carqulnez Wood., 
3s. 6d. and other Stories. 3s. 6d. 


Froude's (J. A.) The Two Chief. of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s. 6d. 
Froude'. (J. A.) Life and Letter. of Era.- 
mUB. 3s. 6d. 
Olelg'. (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 8s. 6å. 
Grevllle'. (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. 
With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 
V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. 'Vith 29 
Illustrations. 3s. 6ú. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Erla Brighteyes. 
With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrlae. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's WUe. With 
34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma'. Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's WIlJ. 
With 16 Ìllustrations. 38. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. ôc.l. 


Helmholtz'. (Hermann yon) Popular Lec- 
ture. on Salentlfia Subjeat.. With 68 
III ustrationl. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hope.. (Anthony) The Hear* of Princes. 
O.ra. With 9 Illustratir>n!!. 3a. 6il. 
Howitt'. (W.) VI.Itl to Remarkable 
Plaael. With 80 Illustratiow!. 3a. fid. 
Jefferies' (R.) The Story of M.y Heart: My 
AutoLiography. With Portrait. 3s.6d. 
Jefferle.' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 38. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magla: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3a. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 
Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny ot 
1857-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the' Alerte': 
the Narrative of a Search for Trea
ure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Knight'. (E. F.) Where Three Empire. 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 
Knight'. (E. F.) The 'Falaon' on the 
Baltla: a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With .Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
KöstUn's (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3a. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Myth, RItual Bond RcUglon. 
2 vols. 7 s. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-continued. 


Lang's (A.) Custom and M} th: Studies 
of Early Usage and .Belief. 38. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Cock La.ne and Common- 
Sense. 38. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Ihys 01 Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 38. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) The Book of Dream. and 
Ghosts. 38. 6d. 
Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
\Vith Maps and 75 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Levett- Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D' Auriac. 38. 6d. 
Macaulay's (Lord) COllltJlete Works. 
With 12 Portraits. 'Aluauy' Edition. 
12 vols. 38. 6d. each. 
Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the 'Lays'. &. 6d. 
Macleod's (H. D.) Elements 01 Banking. 
38. 6d. 


Proctor's (R. A.) Our PI
ce amoj1
 1u:1- 
nltles: a Series of Ji
ssays contrasting 
our Little Aboùe in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 38. 6d. 


Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for 
LeIsure Hours. First 8eries. 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 38. 6d. 
Proctor'. (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 38. 6d. 
Proctor'. (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy, 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. PROCTOR, EDWAltD CLODD, 
ANDREW 'VILSON, THOMAS FOSTER, 
and A. C. RANYARD. With Illustra- 
tions. s.. 6d. 
Rossettl.s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
3a. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
CarthaginIan.. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Ss. 6d. 


Marbot's (Baron de) Memoln. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 78. 
Marshman's (J. C.) Memoir. of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6d. 
Stanley's '(Blshop) Familial' History of 
Merlvale's (Dean) History of the Romans Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3
. 6d. 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 38. 6d. each. 
Stephen's (Leslie' The Playground of 
Merriman's (H. S.) Flotsam: a Story of Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustra- 
the Indian Mutiny. 38. 6d. tions. Ss. 6d. 
Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 81. ad. Stevenson's (R. L.) The Str3nge Case of 
Mill's (J. S.) System of LogIc. 3a. 6d. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the }f
ables. 38. 6d. 
Chronicle of a year chiefty in a Garden. Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LI.) 
38. 6d. The \Vrong Box. 3s. 6d. 
Nansen's (F.) The First Crossing of Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
Greenland. With 142 Illustratiolls and (Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
a 
1ap. 38. 6d. NIghts. - The Dynamiter. 38. üd. 
PhllIipps- Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend Trevelyan's (Sir G. 0.) The Early HIstory 
of thc Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d. 
trations. 38. 6d. I Weyman'. (Stanley J.) The Hou.e 01 
Proctor's (R. A.) Tile Orb. Around us. , the Wolf: a Romance. 38. 6d. 
38. 6et. Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revl.lted. 
Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. With 33 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
38. 6d. Wood'. (Rev, J. O.) Strange Dwelltng.. 
Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. 3.,. 6d. With 60 Il1u
h ations. 38. 6d. 
Proctor'. (R. A.) Other World. than Wood'. (Rev. J. G.) Out of Door.. With 
0111'1. 33. 6à. 11 Illustrations. :is. 6à. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, etc. 
Acton.-MODERN COOKERY. By De Salis (MRs.}-continued. 
ELIZA ACTUN. With 150 Woodcuts. GARDENING À LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. P t I \ T t bl 1 6d 
ar " ege a es, s. . 
Fruits, Is. 6d. 


.Angwin. - SIMPLE HIN'l'
 ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. AXGWIN, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) (>f the National Union 
for the Tec1mical Training of W Ollie 11, 
etc. Crowll 8vo, Is. 


Ashby.-BEAL'l'H IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By HENRY ASHBY, MD.. 
F.R.C.P. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 38. net. 


Bull (THOMAS, M.D.). I 
HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR I 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD I 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo. 
sewed. Is. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges. 28. 
net. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 


De Salis (MRS.). 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS À LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DOGS: A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
À. LA MODE. }4"cp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES À LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRINKS À. LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo. 
Is. fill. 
ENTRF:ES À LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo, I 
Is. fid. 


Fcp. 8vo, 
Part II., 


NATION AL VIANDS À LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo, Is. ôd. 
NEW -LAID EGG
. }4'cp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
OYSTERS À LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. . 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY À LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 18. 6d. 
SA VOURIES À. LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
lB. 6d. 
SOUPS AND DRE

ED FiSH À. LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD Crown 
vo, 
Is. 6d. 


Lear.-MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 
L. SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo, 2s. 


:Mann (E. E.). 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
MANUAL O}4
 THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. Crown 
8vo, I,. 


Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. PUOLE. 
With Prefa.ce by Dr. PAVY. Fcp. 8vo, 
28. 6d. 


Rotheram. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. ROTHERÄ
I, 
First Class Diplomée, National TrainiJlg 
School of Cookery, London; Instructress 
to the Bedfonbbire County Council. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 
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The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burns and Colen so. - LIVING 
AN ATOM Y. By CECIL L. BURNS, 
R.B.A., and RODEHT J. COLE:-lSO, M.A., 
M. D. 40 Plates, 11! x 8i ins., each 
Plate containing Two Figures-(a) A 
N aturall\lale or Female Figure ; (b) The 
same Figure Anatomised. I n a Portfolio. 
ï 8, 6r1. net. 


Hamlin.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. HAMLIN, A.M. \Vith 2'2!) 
Tllu
tratiolls. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
MY l\1V
ICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


Huish, Head and Longman.- 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY E3t- 
BROIDE.HJES. By MARCUS B. HUI
m, 
LL. B.; also ' The Stitchery of the 
Same,' by Mrs. HEAD; and 'Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. LONGMAN. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour aud 
40 Tllustrations in :Monochrome. 4to, 
J;2 28. net. 


Morris {WILLIAM)-contil1ued. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDE
TS OF 1'HE BIRl\UNG- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL o.F 
AR1' ON 2bT FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2
. 6d. net. 
ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
SOME HINTS ON PATTERN - DE 
SIGNING: a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
...:t. 


AH.CHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AN"D WESTl\IlNSTER ABBEY. 1'wo 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, 1884 
and 1893. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSA YS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


Richter.-LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONALGALLERY. ByJ.P. RICHTER. 
With 20 Platt's aud 7 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 4to, 98. 


Hullah.-THE HISTORY 01 4 ' MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By JOHN HULLAH. Van Dyke.-A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
8vo, 88. 6d. HISTORY OF PAINTIÞ.G. By JOHN 
C. VAN DYKE. \Vith 110 Illustrations. 
Kingsley.-A HISTORY OF FRENCH Crown 8vo, 68. 
ART, 1100-1899. By RO:;R G. KnmSLEY. 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. Willard.-HISTORY OF !\10DERN 
ITALIAN ART. BJ' A
HTON HOLLI:NS 
1,!acfarren.-LECTU RES ON HA H.- \VILL\RD. 'Vith Photogravure }'rontis- 
MONY. By Sir G. A. MACFARHI':N. piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8\0, 
8vo, 128. 188. net. 


Matthay. - PIANOFORTI
 TONE 
PHODUC'l'ION. By Professor TOBIAS 
1\1ATTHA Y. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
Vmclon, etc., in 1878-1881. CrowD 
8vo. 48. 6d. I 


Wellington.-A DESCRIPTIVE AXD 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PIUTl'RES AXD 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By EVELYN, Duchess ot 
\Velliugtoll. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Ellgrayings, slJccially executed by 
J3HAUN, CUMENT & Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4to, .t6 60S'. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Baynes.-SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late THOMAS 
Sl'ENCEH BAYXES, LL.B., LL.D. \Vith 
a Biographical Preface by Profes
or 
LEWIS CAMPBEI,L. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
I ' Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
Boyd (A.K.H.) (' A.K.H.B.'). AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 
AUTUMN HOLJDA YS OF A gister of Charities in or available in the 
COUN'fRY PARSON. Crown 8vo, Metropolis. With an Introrluction by 
38. 6d. O. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. the Charity ROrganisa.tion Society, Lon- 
O . 8 3 i1 d don. 8vo, 4
. 
rown vo, 8. v . 
CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
EAST COAST DA YS AND ME- 
MORIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND 
MORALITIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS IN 1'O\VN. Crown 
8vo, 3$. 6d. 
LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OUR LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 
OUR HOMELY COMEDY: AND 
TRAGEDY. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 


Bagehot.-LITERARY STUDIES. By 
\V.\LTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


Baker.-EDUCATION AND LIFg: 
Papers alld Addresses. By JAMES H. 
BAKER, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Butler (SAMuEL)-cúntinued. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original. Crowu 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. 8vo, 
108. 6d. 


Dickinson.-KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. HOWSHIP DICK- 
INSON, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 



vans.-THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORKA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vl), 28s. 


Crown 
Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSA YS. By the Author of ' Times and 
Days' . Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Entler (SAMURL). 
EREW BON. Crown 8vo, 58. 
THE AU'l'HORESS OJ.i
 THE ODYS- 
SEY, \VHERE AN D WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE IL1.\D, 
AND 110\V THE POEM GRE\V 
UNDER HER HANDS. \Vith 14 
Illu
tratiolls. 8vo, 10.ç. 6d. 


Haggard. - A FARMER'S YEAR: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. RIDIm HAGGARD. With 36 
Illustrations by G. LEON LITTLE and 3 
others. Crowll 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Hodgson.-OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLA TIONS. By SHAD- 
WORTH H. HODGSON, LL.D. CrOWll Svo, 
8s. lid. 


Hoenig.-INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTUHK 
Bv FRITZ HOENIG. \Vith 1 Sketch in 
tbe Text and 5 Maps. Tran
lated by 
Captain H. M. BOWER. 8vo, 158. net 
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Miscellaneous and Critical W orks-cvntinut:d. 


Jefferies (RICHARD). 
JnELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
rfHE STORY 0!1' :\1 Y HEART: my 
Autohiography. \Vitb Portrait and 
Xew Preface by C. J. LONG
IAN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. CHARLTON and H. TUNALY. 
Crown 8\'0, 38. 6d. 
THE TOTLEHS OF THg FIELD. 'Vith 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
WOOD )IAGIC: a Fable. \Vith Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 
HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, .Practical aud' Critical, of a 
Worker in 1,oth. With 53 Illustra- 
tions frolll Photographs by the Author. 
8vo, 1 Os. 6d. net. 
WOOD AND GARDEN: Notes and 
'Thoughts, Practical 3UÙ Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8\'0, 10s. 6d. net. 
Johnson (J. & J. H.). 
THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
AN EPITOME OF THE LA\V AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED 'VI'l'H 
PA'J'E
TS FOR INVENTIO
H. 
With a Reprint of the Pateut:-. Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 aud 1888. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Joyce.-THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NA)lE
 OF PLACE
. By 
P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 
 vols. Crown 
8vo, os. each. 


Lang (

DRBW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
}4'cp. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
BOOKS AXD BOOKMEN. \Vith 2 
f'oloured Plates allll 17 Illustrations. 
}i'cp. 8vo, 28. 6ft. net. 
OLD FH.IEND
. }4'cp. 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


Lang (ANDREw)-continued. 
LETTER
 u
 LITERATURE. Fcp. 
8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
E
8A Y8 IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo. 2.ç. ôrl. 
COCK LANE AND CO
L\10N-8ENSK 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF DREA'IS AKD 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Madden.-THE DJ AftY OF !\IASTER 
'VILLIA:\l ðILEX< 'E: a Study ot 
Shakespeare and Eli/ahethall Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. 1tL\DDEN. 
Viee-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 
Maryon. - HO\V THE GARDEK 
GRE\V. By MAUD l\lAR'JON. 'VitlI 4 
Illustrations by GORDON BOW:NE. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. net. 
Matthews (BRANDER). 
NOTE
 ON SPEECH-MAKING. Pcp. 
8v:>, Is. 6d. net. 
THE PHILOSOPH Y OF 'fHE SHuRT 
STOR Y. }4'cp. 8vo, Is. tid. 
Max M üller (The Right Hon. 
".). 
CHIPS FROM A GERl\IA
 \VORK- 
HIIOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays awl 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology ami 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 58. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TI
ACH U8 'I 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CONTRIBUTION
 TO THE SCIEN('E 
OF MY'!'HOLOG Y. 2 vols. 8vo, 3:&. 
Milner. - COUNTRY PLEASURES: 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garùen. By GEORGE MILNER. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MorriB.-SIG
S OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures ùelivered ou various Occasions. 
B.y \\ ILLIAM :\lUluus. 1-'o
t bvo, 4s. tid. 
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l\'liscellaneous and Critical W orks-conlÏ1lued. 
Pollock.-JANE AUSTEN: her Con,. Stephens. - HIGHER LIFE FOn 
temporaries awl HerseH. An Essay in WORKING PEOPLE: its Hinùrances 
Criticism. By WALTER REIUUES POL- Discussed. An attempt to solve some 
LOCK. Crown 8\'0, 38. 6d. net. pressing Social Problems, without in- 
Poore (GEORGE VIVIAN, M.D.). justice to Capital or Labour. By W. 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. WALKER STEPHENS. Cr. 8vo, 38 6d. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo Stevens.-ON THE STO\V AGE OF 
6s. 6d. ' SHIPBANDTHEIRCARGOES. \Vith 
THE DWELLING HOUSE Wïb 36 Inforllla
ion regarlUllg J;'reight
, Char- 
. . 1 ter-PartIes, etc. By ROBERT \VHITE 
IllustratIOllS. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. STEVENS. 8vo, 2s. 
Rossetti.-A SHADO'V OF DANTE: Sutherland. _ TWENTIETH CEN _ 
being an Essay towarùs 
tuùyiug Him- TUR Y INVENTIONB: A J!'URECAST. 
self, his World, and hi
 Pilgrimage. By GEOHGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 
By l\IARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With 8vo 48. 6d. net. 

rolltispi
ce by DANTE GABRIEL Ros- Tur
er and Sutherland. _ THE 
SETTI. Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. I DEVELOPMENT OJ;' AU;:;TRALIAN 
Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). LITERATURE. By HE
RY GYLES 
STRA Y THOUGHTS ON READING. TUI{
EH and ALEXA
DhR SUTHERLAND. 
Fcp. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
STRAY THOUGHT::; FOR GIRLS. 8vo,58. 
16mo, Is. 6d. net. WarwÍck.-PROGRESSINWOMEN'S 
STRA Y THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS EDUCATIO
 IN THE BRITISH 
AND TEACHERS. Fc. 8vo EMPIRE: bemg the Rep
rt of Con
er- 
2s 6d t p, ences and a Congress held III connectIOn 
. . ne. with the Educational Section, Victorian 
STRAYTHOUGHTSFORINV.Â:LIDS. Era Exhibition. Edited ùy the COUN- 
1ômo, 2s. net. TESS OF WARWICK. Crown 8vo, 68. 
STR
Y THOUGHTS ON CRARAC- Weathers.-A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TElL Fcp. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. TO GARDEN PLANTS. By JOHN 
Southey.-THE CORRESPONDENCE WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., late Assistant- 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited, with Society, formerly of the Royal Gardens, 
an Introduction, by EDWARD DOWDEN, Kew, etc. With 159 Diagrams. 8vo, 
LL. D. 8va, 14s. 218. net. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 
* * * FQT Ohurch of England and Roman Catholic Works see MESSRS. LONG MA NS & CO.' 8 
Special Catalogues. 
Balfour.-THE FOUNDA'1'10NS OF Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.H.B. ')-cont. 
BELIEF: being Notes Introductory to CHANGED ASPECTS OF UN- 
the Study of Theology. By the Right CHANGED TRUTHS. Crown 8vo, 
Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M. P. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. ORA VER THOUGHTS OF A COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Three Series. Cr. 
8vo, 38. 6d. each. 
PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
'TO MEET THE DA Y' through the 
Christian Year; being a Text of 
Scripture, with an Original Medita. 
tion and a Rhort Selection in Verc;ð 
lor every Day. Cr9wP Bvo
 4s. 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.H.B.'). 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A 
CITY PULPIT. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


SUNDA Y AFTERNOONS IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITY CITY. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6à. 
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Miscellaneous Theological W orks--contiltued. 
Campbell.-RELIGION IN GREEK Max Müller (F.}-continued 
LITEIL\TURE. By the Rev. LEWIS . 
CAMPBRI L, :M.A., LL.D., Emeritus CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
Professor of Greek, Universit.y of St. OF MYTHOLOG Y. 2 vols. B
u. 
Andrews. Bvo, 158. 32.ø. 


David.son.-THEISM, as Grounded in 
Huma.n Xature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
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